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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 510.—OCTOBER, 1931 


Art. 1.—INDIA—THE TWO PROBLEMS. 


THOSE who have been at pains to follow events in India 
since the adjournment of the Round Table Conference 
must find it difficult to diagnose the situation or to draw 
any very definite inferences from the somewhat conflicting 
accounts both from official or unofficial sources of the 
changes of political thought and action that seem to 
succeed one another in India with such bewildering 
rapidity. The task of correctly appreciating the position 
of affairs is rendered none the less complicated in virtue 
of the fact—most essential to recognise—that there are 
two distinct problems at present engaging the attention 
and evidently baffling the ingenuity of those in whose 
charge the fate of the Indian populations for the time 
being still resides ; two problems which, although distinct, 
must in the nature of things have definite reactions upon 
each other. 

There is on the one hand the problem of the constitu- 
tional structure, which, so far as the active intervention 
of the Imperial Parliament is concerned, is in abeyance. 
Its elucidation was delegated, in the first instance, as the 
whole world knows, to the Royal Statutory Commission, 
although for all the connection that Parliament has been 
allowed to establish therewith it might never have existed, 
and in the subsequent stages to a Conference whose labours 
are very far from being completed. On the other hand 
there is the problem, well-nigh as important and even 
more urgent, of how to conduct the administration of law, 
finance, defence, and the rest of the reserved subjects for 
which the Imperial Parliament remains ultimately re- 
sponsible until such time as it thinks fit to transfer them 
to the Indian legislature. 
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On the very rare occasions since the meeting of the 
Round Table Conference when [Indian affairs have 
formed the subject of discussion in either House, appre- 
hension has been expressed in certain quarters that debate 
in Parliament upon Indian administration might not be 
unattended by the risk of prejudicing a situation which 
is already sufficiently embarrassing to the Government of 
India. This view is based in some cases upon a complete 
misconception, and in others upon actual ignorance of 
the duties and responsibilities of the Imperial Parliament 
in matters that concern the welfare of the Indian peoples. 
If the Imperial Parliament is to ignore Indian affairs 
altogether we surely run a much graver risk that the 
impression will gain even more ground than hitherto 
that its authority is being abrogated at a time when it is 
more than ever essential that it should be recognised and 
maintained. 

Whatever views may be held in various quarters as 
to the policy that has directed the administration of law 
and order and of other reserved subjects in India during 
recent months, no one can deny that there exists a wide- 
spread anxiety, which is not confined by any means, as 
is sometimes imagined, to a small coterie of retired Indian 
Civil Servants whose views, be it said, founded as they 
are upon an accumulated experience and an intimate 
personal acquaintance with the subject, are given all too 
short a shrift by those now in authority. These appre- 
hensions, so widely entertained, may be exaggerated or 
altogether groundless, but official reports which have been 
received recently from India, and which are not likely to 
err on the side of overstatement, have done little to allay 
misgivings that are shared by large numbers of persons in 
this country. 

Those who have been assailing Lord Irwin with indis- 
criminate criticism and holding him up to reproach for 
the existing condition of affairs, forget that it was not 
upon his initiative that the policy of conciliation was 
adopted—forget that the situation as it exists in India 
to-day was not of his creating. The India which he 
found had, for good or ill, undergone a striking trans- 
formation in the decade immediately anterior to his 
viceroyalty. True, he decided that the expedient most 
appropriate to changing needs and circumstances was a 
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continuance of the very policy of conciliation for which 
his predecessors had made themselves responsible. 
Whether his decision was judicious or the reverse it is 
too early as yet to form any final judgment. History 
will in all probability give the verdict in his favour. 
However this may be, it is quite certain that the merit 
of the choice of Lord Irwin to fill the post of Viceroy lay 
in the unique opportunity such a selection obviously 
afforded for that particular policy to succeed. No one 
could have been selected better qualified than he to bring 
such a policy to a successful issue. The combination of 
his pre-eminent gifts of statesmanship and rare personal 
qualities was peculiarly fitted to ingratiate him with the 
educated Indians. Lord Irwin brought to his unenviable 
task an integrity, an intelligence, and a sincerity far above 
the ordinary level, attributes which as a rule the Eastern 
mind is quick to recognise and appreciate. From the 
first day of his viceroyalty until he relinquished his high 
and onerous office he displayed a genuine and practical 
sympathy with the aspirations of Indians to govern 
themselves, well calculated to win the confidence of the 
most suspicious amongst them, and to reverse the current 
of opinion which had set in so strong and swift against the 
British raj. His freedom from prejudice of any sort, his 
manifest desire to promote and foster the welfare of all 
castes, sects, and creeds of Indians, his constancy of 
purpose, combined with an accessibility and gentleness 
of disposition, should not only have endeared him to 
politically minded Indians, but should have inspired them 
with a complete reliance upon his bona fides. A man of 
inflexible honour himself, he settled perhaps too firm a 
faith in others of a meaner mould, some of whom have 
flagrantly betrayed him. His sympathetic attitude 
merited an equivalent response from those Indians whose 
collaboration he invited. It is not to be laid to his charge 
that there was so complete a lack of foresight, so con- 
spicuous an absence of wise statesmanship on the part 
of the Congress leaders, that they failed to understand 
that the best hope for an acceptable and workable solution 
to the constitutional problem was to meet Lord Irwin in 
the same spirit in which he approached them. But no 
impartial critic can now say with any honesty that the 
policy of forbearance has been met with the sort of 
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acceptance which would ensure its success or justify its 
continuance. Without a cordial co-operation on the part 
of Indians themselves that policy could have no meaning. 

Conciliation at the expense of a vigorous interpreta- 
tion and administration of the ordinary law, it will be 
readily admitted, has now been given a very fair trial 
in India. If the Government is satisfied that such a line 
of policy has justified the very serious risk which must 
necessarily have been involved, and that Indians have 
responded in the manner best calculated to promote its 
success, it will presumably continue to obtain, but surely 
if we are to attach any importance to the verdict of the 
Governor of the United Provinces in Council that the 
appalling tragedy at Cawnpore can be directly traced to 
the indulgent manner in which the Government of India 
has handled the Civil Disobedience movement, if we are 
not to reject out of hand the timely warning of the 
Governor of the Punjab, quoted with such cogency by 
Lord Reading in the Upper and by Sir John Simon in the 
Lower House, then even the most prejudiced must be 
prepared to admit that such a method of handling the 
administration, as has been evidenced by recent deplorable 
results, far from justifying itself, is instinct with the 
gravest peril to our rule in India and to the welfare of 
its populations. 

A leading London journal recently quoted in its 
columns a passage from one of the late Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches, which his daughter reproduced in the third 
volume of her father’s biography, to this effect : 


‘Conciliatory legislation only conciliates where there is a 
full belief on the part of those with whom you are dealing that 
you are acting on a principle of justice and not on motives of 
fear. Where there is a suspicion or a strong belief that your 
conciliatory measures have been extorted from you by the 
violence they are meant to put a stop to, all the value of that 
conciliation is taken away.’ 


It must have occurred to many who have read this 
passage to regard it as singularly apposite to the present 
circumstances of India. But the writer of the article 
strained the parallel still further and proceeded to 
institute an analogy between the Kilmainham Treaty 
and the Irwin-Gandhi pact. Those who have not studied 
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the history of Indian problems need some cautioning not 
to compare the situation of India with that of any other 
countries. There is no complete or even approximate 
analogy to be found anywhere in history or geography— 
but this much may be said in view of recent events in 
both countries, that if Ireland cannot be adduced as an 
analogy, at least it can be permitted to serve India as a 
warning. 

Let the matter be examined from the point of view of 
Indians themselves, and especially of those Indians who 
aspire one day to inherit the full responsibilities of 
administration in their own country. There is a process 
being tried out all over India to-day, both in towns and in 
the districts up country, to which those who have visited 
India in recent years can bear witness, the process of 
gradually associating Indians with the whole difficult and 
intricate work of self-government. Indians obviously 
have no inherited aptitude for administration. It is not 
in the blood. Doubtless, their long-continued sub- 
servience to foreign domination has not been favourable 
to the development of those peculiar faculties of mind 
requisite for taking the initiative or exercising control 
over their fellow beings. But it must now be conceded 
on all hands that it is absolutely essential that they should 
acquire these attributes, and that they should learn to 
acquire them in the most efficient school. Indians profess 
themselves anxious not only to model their constitution 
on our own, but also to adopt our western methods of 
administration. For good or for ill we have expressed 
our willingness to teach and apply such methods—but, 
in this ready acquiescence, let us be quite confident that 
we are not teaching and applying a mere travesty of the 
administration of law and order as we understand it in 
England. By all means let us endeavour to graft British 
systems upon Indian, however hazardous the experiment, 
but let us make sure that we are effecting such a process 
through the medium of a healthy and not of a withered 
growth. 

It cannot, indeed, be very edifying for young Indians 
now occupying subordinate posts in the All India Services 
to witness, for instance, government apparently incom- 
petent to cope with the Civil Disobedience movement, 
to observe that when one section of the community is 
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dissatisfied or disaffected it can with impunity hold the 
remainder of the inhabitants of a vast continent to 
ransom. Upon what does our claim to the esteem and 
respect of our Indian pupils in administration depend ? 
First and foremost, according to old-fashioned notions, 
upon the maintenance of a consistent standard of justice. 
But surely it is legitimate for one not well versed in the 
subtleties of the new imperialism to question whether it 
is in conformity with a consistent standard of justice to 
imprison an individual for lawlessness one day, to release 
him the next, and subsequently to crave his assistance 
in the task of suppressing disorder—to question whether 
it is consistent to make a great display of force, and 
almost before your orders are promulgated to rescind 
them. Such methods are often disastrous enough in the 
West, but they are always calamitous in dealing with 
Eastern peoples. We shall surely be accused of betraying 
our trust if this is the manner in which we are instructing 
Indians in those responsibilities which we intend will one 
day be theirs. What is the immediate and inevitable 
result of such unaccountable vacillation and infirmity of 
purpose ? The Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and his friends 
are teaching the populations of India to flout authority. 
Incidentally, they are busy forging a weapon which, when 
and if the government of India devolves upon them, will 
be snatched incontinently from their hands and employed 
against them to their own discomfiture. They pride 
themselves to-day on being strong enough to defy the 
British raj and the Imperial Parliament, while we, on our 
part, consciously or not, are making ourselves accessories 
to a plan of lawlessness which will render it in time to 
come impossible for Indians to govern themselves. The 
tragedy of such a grotesque episode as was recently 
witnessed when, by a large majority, members of the 
Calcutta Corporation passed a resolution to adjourn as a 
mark of respect to the murderer of Colonel Simpson, 
consists not so much in the disturbing factor that a body 
of influential and presumably intelligent Indians can 
bring themselves to pay homage to a cowardly crime, 
although this consideration is despairing enough, but that, 
acting thus, these selfsame leaders of opinion, who aspire 
one day to govern their own country, are, by such an act, 
teaching Indians to be ungovernable. 
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Speaking recently at Mangalore, Mr Sen Gupta drew 
a lurid picture of what would happen if the Imperial 
Parliament ultimately refuses the full measure of the 
demands of Congress. ‘ Within twenty-four hours,’ he 
said, ‘every department of the government would be 
paralysed, trains would not run, ships would not be loaded, 
law courts would be empty, and policemen would not lift 
their hands against the people. That’s the situation 
Mr MacDonald would have to face.’ While we can afford 
to smile at the silly boast and bombast of this typical 
outburst, we cannot resist reflecting that it would be a 
deplorable predicament for Mr Gupta and his friends to 
find themselves in if this is the kind of inheritance that 
we may ultimately bequeath to them. It cannot be too 
clearly stated that, even if we eventually succeed in 
handing over India to the Indians themselves to govern 
under the most favourable conditions of peace, prosperity, 
and plenty, conditions which appear at present remote 
enough, even so they will have to face problems and to 
shoulder responsibilities the gravity of which they seem 
not yet to have the smallest conception. Unless we hand 
over to Indians a system of administration which com- 
mands obedience, unless they themselves acquire the habit 
of instilling respect for law and order, India will inevitably 
revert to the same condition of chaos from which its 
inhabitants were rescued by the pax Britannica. 

There is an ill-informed view held in some quarters 
that, if we are to come through all our difficulties in India 
with credit to ourselves, if we are to bring to a happy issue 
our deliberations on the constitutional problem, it is 
essential for the Government of India not only to be 
conciliatory but even to be subservient to any opposition 
that may manifest itself towards the exercise of its proper 
functions and duties in the preservation of law and order, 
and that if, on the other hand, the Government of India 
adopted a firm attitude and had recourse to the ordinary 
and legitimate expedients for repressing lawlessness, 
India would be plunged into a vortex of rebellion and 
bloodshed unparalleled even in her history, and that all 
hope of reaching any agreed solution upon the constitu- 
tional issue would be indefinitely postponed. That is a 
completely false interpretation of the circumstances, as 
mischievous as it isillusory. The Indian has an instinctive 
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reverence for constituted authority, blunted though it 
may have been by the recent abrogation of its exercise, 
and respects rather than resents its proper and legitimate 
employment; but when he perceives government weaken- 
ing in the presence of disorder, when he finds it incompetent 
to deal with crime and displaying a tacit acquiescence 
with disaffection, then, far from being conciliated, far 
from being inspired with respect for the intended mag- 
-nanimity of his superiors, he conceives nothing but 
contempt for a government that is incapable of carrying 
into effect its own laws and regulations. It should be 
immediately conceded that this idiosyncrasy is not the 
monopoly of the Eastern mind. It is not only in India 
that a government, which lets its control over lawlessness 
go by default, forfeits thereby the confidence and the 
esteem of those over whom it is set in authority. 

The statement recently uttered by Sir Geoffrey de 
Montmorency to the effect that our toleration has only in 
the end bred licence, and that response to this policy of 
tolerance and abstention from prosecutions has resulted 
in a spate of incitement to violence, and that the time has 
come for licence to be controlled, has been characterised in 
high places as ‘unfortunate.’ When a distinguished 
Civil Servant, prompted by no other consideration but 
the safety and welfare of Indians themselves, and speaking 
with all the authority and knowledge which his high 
position and vast experience warrants, considers it his 
duty to warn government of impending disaster, it 
appears that all the return he gets for his honesty and 
courage is to be told his action is unfortunate. We are 
left speculating as to what would have resulted if Lord 
Canning in the dark days of 1857, when his subordinates 
gave him timely warning of the dangers that lurked about 
his path, had folded his hands and stigmatised their 
admonitions as unfortunate. Such an attitude of in- 
difference to realities as exists to-day in responsible 
quarters in India cannot fail to have sharp reactions upon 
the morale both of those whose duty it is to carry on the 
administration throughout the length and breadth of 
British India and a detrimental effect upon the psychology 
of the vast and helpless populations committed to their 
charge. 

Small wonder that there is a lively misgiving, how far 
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justified by facts it is not easy to determine, that the 
servants of government in India are not receiving the 
support which their loyalty and devotion under the most 
difficult and trying circumstances entitles them to expect 
from the executive. This misgiving is not created merely 
by the circumstances of the Cawnpore catastrophe, but 
it is the result of a general inference to be drawn from 
accounts of innumerable cases that reach us every day. 
It is not for nothing that an ordinary sergeant writes 
home from some station in India, ‘ while the troops are 
tied down as they are during riots they are merely a 
laughing stock of the agitators—the risks are so great 
there is hardly an officer who will take the responsibility 
of acting on his own in an emergency, hence the Peshawar 
affair some time ago.’ * These are not the words of a 
politician with an axe to grind, but those of an un- 
prejudiced observer, and doubtless typical of much of 
the correspondence that is being received from India 
through the post to-day. Old loyalists on the North- 
West Frontier, we are told, are amazed and alarmed at 
the degree of licence allowed by government. 

The lot of the administrator in India at the present time 
is indeed an unenviable one. It is obvious that there are 
many occasions arising out of the general ‘malaise’ in India 
that call for the highest description of initiative, judgment, 
and control from a district officer. He has often to take 
a quick decision under the most critical of circumstances 
when the lives of hundreds may depend upon his action. 
But it is to be feared, on the evidence, that the minds of 
Government servants are nowadays too often haunted by 
the apprehension that if they act with rigour they will be 
told they have exceeded their instructions, and if they 
act with circumspection they will be reprimanded for not 
acting with sufficient promptitude. Granted that there 
are any grounds for these apprehensions, no one can resist 
the conclusion that these men are being placed in an 
intolerable situation, and we will cease to attract to this 
illustrious service men of the appropriate type who, let 
there be no mistake, will be required in India for many 
years to come, whatever form the anticipated constitu- 
tional changes may assume. It is all the more incumbent 


* Extract from letter written to the author of this article. 
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upon the executive to treat their subordinates with due 
consideration in virtue of the spirit of undeviating loyalty 
that has been conspicuously displayed throughout the 
Service under the altered conditions in which its members 
are now serving. In this connection the writer of this 
article will be excused a personal reminiscence which 
bears testimony to the persistence of that unselfish spirit 
so characteristic of all branches of the Service despite 
conditions unfavourable to its influence. 

It was on one of the numerous occasions when members 
of the Indian Statutory Commission were touring in the 
northern districts that they received testimony of this 
same loyal spirit in a remote up-country village. As the 
head man, accompanied by the inhabitants, came out to 
greet the visitors with that engaging courtesy which 
seems to be one of the abiding traditions of Indian village 
life, there rode behind this picturesque concourse two 
English youths who were obviously undergoing a first 
experience of district administration. It was difficult to 
resist the impulse to question them as to the motive 
that had induced them to leave home and all it meant, 
and to pursue what must, under changed circumstances, 
be a precarious and problematic career in this outpost 
of Empire. They replied in the sense that they were 
fully alive to all the risks they had taken, that they recog- 
nised that the British Government was under an obliga- 
tion to hand over to Indians those duties which hitherto 
had fallen to Englishmen to discharge, but that, whatever 
the future held in store, they were prepared to play up 
loyally, to bring to the common stock the best of whatever 
they could contribute as long as their services were 
required. It was reassuring to observe that unfaltering 
devotion to duty and disregard of self, so characteristic of 
the most splendid of all Imperial services, had thus early 
in their official experience revealed its influence. Some 
years have passed since that chance meeting of the Com- 
mission with these young Civil Servants. It is to be 
hoped that they have not had occasion since then to adopt 
any other attitude and that Government has discharged 
its obligations to them in the same spirit in which they 
were evidently determined to render their services to 


Government. 
But in the meantime it is essential that the supreme 
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authority in India will afford rather more convincing 
evidence of its firmness in dealing with disorder than 
reports of recent events seem to attest, that it should 
inspire rather more confidence in its subordinates in the 
All-India Services. Equally it is to be hoped that the 
politically minded Indian will realise that it is to his own 
advantage that he should assist rather than impede the 
proper administration of justice. It is obviously our 
duty to take every precaution that the machinery of the 
administration should be maintained in such a condition 
that, when it comes to be operated by Indians themselves, 
it will prove equal to the severe strain which it will 
inevitably be called upon to bear. Unfortunately, some 
Indians seem to be under the impression that for Govern- 
ment to be firm, straightforward, and consistent in its 
interpretation of the law must of necessity connote arro- 
gance and tyranny. A more complete misconception of 
the proper discharge of its functions could not be imagined. 
The sword of justice, far from representing oppression, is 
emblematic of two obligations which cannot be renounced 
by the State under any form of government—the infliction 
of punishment upon the malefactor and the protection of 
the law-abiding citizen from outrage and disorder. When 
we decide in the fullness of time that it shall be wielded 
by other hands than ours we shall be under a sacred 
obligation to transfer it not only with its record un- 
blemished, but with its efficacy unimpaired. 

It is doubtless ungenerous to disparage the conduct 
of those European officials who still are the depositories 
of power, occupying the invidious and anomalous situa- 
tion in which they find themselves to-day. If the task 
that Mr Edwin Montagu set the framers of the constitu- 
tion was unprecédented in its difficulties and com- 
plexities, that which, as a consequence, devolved upon 
those responsible for carrying on government during what 
will inevitably be a protracted interregnum is likely to 
prove a still heavier strain upon human patience and 
ingenuity. Solicitude for the welfare of the amorphous 
millions that compose India to-day, as ever in the past 
a first obligation devolving upon officials at the Centre, 
is too often prejudiced by their preoccupation with the 
obstructionist tactics of noisy professional politicians, 
which occupy so much of their time abortively and exhaust 
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so much of their energies needlessly. When the legis- 
latures, both central and provincial, are in session, 
members of the executive are constrained to listen with a 
becoming patience to factious criticism of their adminis- 
trative actions by those who, while they have no responsi- 
bility themselves, have not only the power, but the 
inclination to obstruct at every turn. No gratitude is 
extended to those in authority for their beneficent 
activities, while blame attaches to them for much which 
cannot by the remotest stretch of the imagination be 
charged to their account. Having still upon their 
shoulders immense responsibilities, which in no way 
diminish in proportion as their personal authority is 
becoming more and more restricted, they will ultimately 
be reduced to a situation which no self-respecting indi- 
vidual could for one moment tolerate. 

While the Government of India is faced with the 
difficult problem of carrying on the administration under 
the most anomalous conditions, delegates representing 
every creed; race, and interest which compose the body 
politic of India are gathering together in London to con- 
front themselves with the greatest of all Indian problems 
—the future constitution of that vast dependency. All 
who have at heart the prosperity and welfare of India, 
no less than that of the whole British Empire, will wish 
them godspeed in this great emprise. Their inaugural 
meeting in St James’s Palace, which engendered such 
lively expectations in the minds of the most optimistic 
and the least well informed, cannot be said to have 
advanced matters in any appreciable measure. ‘True, 
there was ample enough evidence of good intention, 
although somewhat obscured in a cloud of vague generali- 
sation and periphrasis, but concrete result was exiguous. 
The delegates have hitherto failed to solve the riddle of 
the tortuous paths of this intricate constitutional 
labyrinth. Any hopes, moreover, entertained that the 
intervening period that has elapsed between the first and 
second session would be utilised in obviating difficulties 
and composing differences have proved only too abortive. 

The representatives of various political views in India 
who formed the personnel of the first Round Table Con- 
ference will find themselves, in company with others, 
facing the same problems as before, all of which have been 
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left inchoate—how to square responsibility either with 
so-called safeguards, with any reservation of the primary 
responsibilities of defence, foreign affairs, finance, with 
the future treatment of the services recruited under the 
authority of Parliament and, perhaps most elusive of 
all, with the protection of minorities. The i 
princes, granted that their services at the Conference 
were, as far as they went, of conspicuous value, have yet 
to explain in concrete terms what precise significance 
attaches to their willingness to join an All-India Federa- 
tion, what powers and privileges they are prepared to 
surrender when they will be in a permanent minority. 
The Conference has not even commenced to beat out 
upon the anvil one of the most obstinate difficulties of 
all, the financial adjustments and expedients incidental 
to so radical a change of structure. It is understood that 
the Government of India is furnishing material for this 
purpose ‘if the Round Table Conference at its next 
session should require to make use of it.’ 

Until some fresh light is thrown upon all these subjects, 
until the ingenuity of the deiegates is put rather more 
upon its trial than it has been hitherto, the report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission can hardly yet be con- 
demned as obsolete. The ostensible excuse given by Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald for depositing it reverently in that 
museum of commission reports, to which he has con- 
tributed so generous a collection of specimens, is that it 
has already become of merely antiquarian interest in view 
of the decisions which have been taken in St James’s 
Palace. Those who agree in this view would do well to 
examine once again the copious and exuberant blue book 
issued after the dispersal of the delegates, and then, if they 
can, explain for the benefit of those who still not un- 
reasonably remain sceptical what those decisions were 
which are alleged to have rendered the long and arduous 
labours of Sir John Simon and his colleagues entirely 
abortive. 

A formidable conflict of interests is the most con- 
spicuous feature of this great controversy, and until alk 
parties realise that no solution is possible, no unanimity 
on any point can be reached without sacrifices of pre- 
conceived views, none of which are so transcendent as 
to be exclusive of all the rest, it is reasonable to doubt 
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if anything will come of their deliberations save dis- 
illusionment. Mr Gandhi, writing in ‘ Young India’ as 
to his attitude in the event of his attending the Round | 
Table Conference, said, ‘ Those who know me have always 
credited me with ample faculty for compromise, though \ 
they find me unyielding on a question of principle.’ The 
gist of this observation is in the qualifying sentence. It 
is, of course, a matter of opinion as to what are questions 
of principle. If all the Indian delegates who assemble 
in London with the object of fusing their ideas into one 
indissoluble whole are determined each to regard his own 
opinion as a basic elementary principle it is safe to pre- 
dict that no success whatever will attend their efforts. 
Lord Curzon once said that the opinion of the educated 
classes in India it was not statesmanship to ignore or to 
despise. He was careful to add, however, if a ruler of 
India were to adopt all the suggestions that are made to 
him by the various organs of public opinion he would 
bring the fabric of Indian government toppling to the 
ground. | 

On the available evidence it is not unjustifiable to 
affirm that of the various factions in India at the present 
time advocating their own special claims in view of the 
adoption of a model constitution no one of them has been 
more uncompromising or less accommodating than the 
left wing of the Congress party. In the first instance, 
its men of light and leading refused ‘co-operation with the 
Statutory Commission, and, incidentally, the Viceroy’s 
invitation to serve with the Central and Provisional 
Committees set up to collaborate with Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues, on the alleged grounds that no Indians 
had been appointed by the Imperial Parliament for that 
purpose. When eventually the Government decided to 
carry into effect a project which the Congress itself had 
consistently favoured, and to summon to its aid a round 
table conference, the extremists of the Congress party 
again proved recalcitrant, despite the fact that no longer 
could they plead the excuse that Indians had been 
deprived of a voice in their own affairs, and that some of 
the ablest moderate members of their own party had 
proved themselves wise enough to accept the invitation. 
In the interval, however, between the first and second 
sittings of the Round Table Conference, the reluctance of 
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the extremists to throw in their lot with their more tract- 
able colleagues seems to have weakened, and this circum- 
stance has been hailed in some less well informed quarters 
as evincing a ‘ change of heart.’ But it is to be feared 
that, in the light of their speeches delivered during the 
last twelve months throughout the length and breadth 
of British India, their acceptance has been forthcoming 
rather with a view of insisting upon an impossible attitude 
than of arriving at any generally agreed solution founded 
upon the give and take of all parties. 

It must be borne in mind that Congress has its own 
domestic troubles to negotiate which hitherto have served | 
as a hindrance to any statesmanlike course being adopted 
in that quarter. It will be remembered that when the 
Statutory Commission first landed in India, the Nehru 
family, father and son, were in control of the situation, as 
far as it can be said to be controlled by an individual or 
an association of individuals, and were the chief instigators 
of the movement to boycott Sir John Simon and his col- 
leagues. It was the elder Nehru who, after having lashed 
himself into a fury against the British raj, induced Mr 
Gandhi to come forth from the seclusion into which he 
had temporarily withdrawn and to descend once again into 
the political arena. His advent thereto has not rendered 
matters any more accommodating either for Congress or 
for any section of the Indian political communities. 
What has been enacted behind the scenes can only be a 
matter for conjecture, but after the sealing of the so- 
called Irwin-Gandhi pact and its subsequent conditional 
ratification by the Congress in full session, it now appears 
that the co-operation of the extremist leaders, for what 
such co-operation is worth, may in all probability 
materialise. In the meantime Englishmen at home have 
been reading with some bewilderment reports of the 
intriguing negotiations carried on between Mr Gandhi 
and the new Viceroy, who seems to have handled a most 
exasperating situation with a dignity and discretion that 
augurs well for the future success of his term of office. 
What Mr Gandhi’s protests really signified only those 
who are ingenious enough to read between the lines 
something which is not visible to the naked eye or who 
have access to information not vouchsafed to the general 
public are in a position to determine. Sir John Simon 
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has already drawn our attention in the Press to the com- 
plete irrelevance of Mr Gandhi’s attitude towards the 
administration. It is evident that the latter has confused 
_ the two Indian problems. 
_ The present situation, so far as it is concerned with 
the problem of the modification of the Indian constitu- 
tion, can be stated in the plainest terms. The Imperial 
Government has issued an invitation to all sections of 
‘politically minded Indians to assemble at a conference 
in an atmosphere more conducive to settling rival claims 
and adjusting differences than that which is wont to 
pervade a Congress pandal. It is a generous invitation 
issued in the most cordial terms, and is calculated to be 
accepted in the spirit in which it is extended. Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, who has acted throughout the complicated 
preliminaries in a manner to which his most captious 
critics could take no exception, has done all in mortal 
power to make the path smooth and straight. There 
are no stipulations or conditions attached to the invita- 
tion. Mr Gandhi has grossly miscalculated in estimating 
that this was the occasion for the guests of the British 
Government to impose any such upon the Government of 
India. We are told that there has been a wearisome 
display of haggling on the part of the Congress, and that 
much time and ink has been wasted over the ‘ eleventh 
hour attempt on Mr Gandhi’s part to bargain for the 
price of his ticket to London.’ It had even to be made 
clear to him that the Government of India was not pre- 
pared to fetter its discretion or that of the local govern- 
ments for the privilege of having the advice and opinion 
of the Congress voiced at the Round Table Conference. 

Let it be remembered that the Round Table Conference 
has no executive authority whatever. It is designed 
solely to serve the purpose of collecting the voices—at 
least of those delegates who affect to represent their fellow 
countrymen interested in the constitutional . problem, 
some few thousands out of three hundred and fifty millions. 
Through the medium first of sub-committees and then of 
full sessions it is hoped to arrive at a common agreement 
among so many conflicting interests in order that ulti- 
mately the Imperial Parliament may have available 
definite data upon which to base a revision of the con- 
stitution to the extent that it may deem desirable. Most 
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sections of the Indian communities have wisely taken 
advantage of a unique opportunity to settle the vexed 
question in the spirit of amity and goodwill, but Mr 
Gandhi in the first instance had recourse to an insistence 
upon certain stipulations on his acceptance of the invita- 
tion, until Lord Willingdon was constrained to indicate 
to him that any refusal of the Congress leaders to take 
part in the Conference involved the failure of one of the 
main objects which the Irwin-Gandhi settlement was 
intended to secure. It had to be made clear to the Con- 
gress leaders that no pact entered into between them and 
Lord Irwin could possibly involve any suspension of the 
authority or responsibility of Government or afford them 
the opportunity of making any terms that would inter- 
fere with the due administration of law and order or of 
any other reserved subject in India. 

The Government of India has displayed an admirable 
and timely degree of firmness in bringing home to those 
labouring under a very grave misunderstanding the 
realities of the situation. The campaign against the pay- 
ment of land revenue in certain districts, notably in 
Gujerat, has egregiously failed, a failure which no doubt 
has added to the discomfiture of the Congress leaders. 
But it would be well for them to appreciate that they will 
secure very little sympathy from any quarter outside 
India if they persist in their former illogical attitude and 
if they continue to behave like petulant children when 
the future of countless millions of their fellow countrymen 
hangs in the balance. 
| The British Government has been scrupulously careful 

in avoiding any attitude of superiority or of condescension 
in the latest phase of the constitutional inquiry. In 
this respect no one could have kept more faultlessly clear 
of offending the easily offended susceptibilities of the 
Indian delegates than the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues, but if Mr Gandhi or any other of those who speak 
at the Conference table for any section of the Indian 
communities is going on his part to assume this attitude 
and to employ the opportunity afforded to Indians to 
remodel the constitution to extort concessions which 
would affect the administration in India or, still worse, 
to threaten Government itself, or if, on the other hand, 
Government is going to allow the intransigence of such 
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Congress leaders as Mr Vallabhai Patel to prejudice the 
smooth working of the Conference and to fetter the free 
interchange of views or the judgment of those who 
advance them, then the failure of their deliberations is 
assured. If, moreover, there is any idea prevalent that 
the financial crisis in England and the consequent forma- 
tion of a National Government is calculated to influence 
the issue one way or another, it would be well that at the 
earliest opportunity such an illusion was completely and 
finally dispelled. It is true there has been a notable 
although limited change of personnel. The Secretaryship 
of State has been transferred from Mr Wedgwood Benn 
to Sir Samuel Hoare, who will bring to his office a reputa- 
tion for sound common sense and a well-balanced 
sympathy with Indian aspirations, a reputation which 
he is likely to sustain. But there is nothing to indicate 
that the vicissitudes of party government in England 
under any set of circumstances will exercise the smallest 
influence upon the course of those deliberations which 
are being resumed once again in St James’s Palace. 

What chances are there that the hopes which many 
ardent advocates of constitutional reform in India centre 
in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference will 
ever be fulfilled ? In its opening phases there has been 
little enough light thrown upon what shape or form the 
ultimate conclusions may assume. Still less is there any 
upon the horizon to dispel the obscurity of the immediate 
foreground. Hitherto, the British Government has been 
discussing the future constitution of India with men who 
in their outlook, erudition, and habits of mind approxi- 
mate to Western standards, but who in these very respects 
are centuries ahead of the vast majority of the un- 
enlightened millions for whom they profess to speak. 
Too often the disparity between the few Indian leaders 
and their countless followers is forgotten, but it is this 
very disparity which serves to confuse the issue. 

Thousands of miles away from India, in a modern 
metropolis, the rulers of a modern state meet in free and 
friendly conference to discuss the future constitution of 
India with men in mental equipment indistinguishable 
from themselves. Then, suddenly, out of the mist of an 
immemorial past that still swathes and screens four- 
fifths of India from contact with modern thought and 
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modern action there stalks the strange mystic figure of 
the Mahatma Gandhi, with his loin cloth and his sandals, 
his hand loom and his diet of goat’s milk and dried dates. 
It might be legitimate to ask what affinity there is between 
one whose avowed aspiration it is to lead India back to 
the age of the Vedas and those Indian politicians who 
clamour ceaselessly for the introduction of twentieth- 
century European methods, to ask how it is that English 
sympathisers with the extreme left wing of the Congress 
party hail his advent to our councils with evident rapture, 
and even constitute themselves into a reception committee 
for his greater honour? The very fact that the modern 
Indian has been constrained to pose as the disciple of this 
fantastic, visionary figure, to whom millions, completely 
ignorant of Congress or its leaders, pay homage, induces 
the suspicion that it is he and not they who typifies the 
inarticulate masses upon whose fate we are deliberating, 
that it is his philosophy and not theirs which is indicative 
of the degree of civilisation to which the majority of 
India’s inhabitants has hitherto attained. For what con- 
ceivable purpose the Mahatma Gandhi has, on his part, 
been solicitous to ally himself with modern politicians, 
both in his native country and in England, whose ultimate 
aspirations must be so antipathetic to his own, remains 
as unintelligible an enigma as the predilection of punditji 
for the Mahatma Gandhi, unless it is that the former 
is not too confident of its own unaided powers and the 
latter feels that any stick is good enough with which to 
beat the British raj. 

No development in the situation is more intriguing, 
more fraught with such momentous possibilities, as the 
ultimate decision, after so much vacillation, of Mr Gandhi 
to enter the Conference room. It may well be that this 
strange incongruous element, introduced at the eleventh 
hour, will help to evolve something more appropriate to 
the genius of the Indian peoples than a bastard form of 
that Western democracy which, in the light of recent 
events, has yet to prove itself appropriate to the most 
progressive nations of the modern world. 


EDWARD CADOGAN. 
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Art. 2—THE COLOUR OF THE SEA. 


Ir, from the deck of an ocean liner far from land, we look 
around us over the surface of the open sea on a clear, 
sunny day, we see nothing but an illimitable expanse of 


blue. The sea is as characteristically blue as the fertile — 


regions of the earth are green, the deserts brown or yellow, 
and the polar regions white. But, unlike the land, the 
colour of the sea varies greatly from place to place 
throughout the seasons, and even from day to day, from 
hour to hour, or, in some cases, actually from minute to 
minute. The characteristic blue colour of the sea is due 
to the unequal penetration into it of the different coloured 
rays of which the colourless rays of light are composed. 
As these rays descend through the layers of water, those 
which have the longest and the shortest wave lengths, 
the red and violet ends of the spectrum respectively, are 
absorbed first. The blue rays, which are of medium | 
wave length, are absorbed least and thus predominate in' 
water of any depth. Actually, the region of the spectrum 
between blue and yellow penetrates farthest. And so it 
is that, looking upon the great masses of water which 
constitute the oceans and the great lakes, our eyes receive 
an impression of endless blue; because the water, 
receiving upon its broad surface the colourless rays of 
light from the sun, exposes the true multicoloured nature 
of these by removing from them, by absorption within 
itself, all rays other than those of medium wave length. 
These remain predominant ; they make always a certain 
impression upon the receptive retina of our eyes, and this 
impression, when transmitted to the brain behind, we 
recognise always as the colour we term blue. 

At one time it was thought that the blue colour of the 
sea was merely the reflection of the blue colour of the sky 
overhead. But this error can now be refuted by the 
personal knowledge of all who have visited the Blue 
Grotto at Capri. This well-known cave has so low and 
narrow an opening that its existence was unsuspected 
until a little over a century ago, when two German artists, 
swimming by chance in the neighbourhood, saw it and, 
out of curiosity, entered. They found to their surprise 
that this small opening led into a wide and lofty chamber 
which was bathed in an intense blue light. Owing to 
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the low opening practically no direct light can enter and 
all rays that illuminate the Grotto must pass first through 
the crystal clear water. This, owing to the precipitous, 
rocky sides of the island which descend sheer down into 


it, is several hundred feet deep, and so the layers of water 


act as a sieve, retaining within themselves by absorption 
all the red, orange, or violet light rays and most of the 
green, but giving free passage tothe blue rays. And sothe 
light which emerges from the surface of the water within 
the Grotto consists only of blue rays; the Grotto knows 
no other light and he who enters it passes into the very 
atmosphere of the sea itself. 

On the famous oceanographical voyage of H.M.S. 
‘ Challenger,’ which sailed around the world in the cause 
of science in the years 1872-1876, very particular attention 


. was paid to the colour of the sea in different regions. 


The ‘ Challenger,’ like all warships of her period, was 
fitted for both sail and steam, and when sailing the 
propeller, which would otherwise have impeded the 
progress of the ship, was hoisted out of the water. For 
this purpose there was a ‘ screw-well,’ six feet in diameter, 
which passed from the upper deck right through the ship 
into the water below. No light could enter this well 
except through the water which surrounded the ship. 
Whatever the state of the weather, and however much 
the colour of the sea when viewed from the decks of the 
‘Challenger’ was affected by passing clouds or a grey, 
stormy sky, the true colour of the sea could at once be 
seen by looking down the screw-well. 

The sea is bluest in the open waters of the warm and 
tropic oceans. The open waters of the tropics are a pure 
ultramarine, which gives place to an indigo colour in the 
temperate zones, to be replaced in turn usually by an 
olive-green colour near the poles. It is thus that they 
appear to us when we look out over them under a clear 
sky or when we gaze into some artificial Blue Grotto such 
as the old-fashioned screw-well of the ‘ Challenger.’ 
Where clouds race across a sunny sky, purple patches 
keep pace with them over the surface of the sea beneath. 
Under a grey, storm-laden sky, the pure blue of the sea 
passes, owing to reflection, into the blue greyness of slate 
or steel, and as the wind rises white water breaks the 
surface and the blue greyness is blotched with foam. 
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Shallow water is always green because the green and 
yellow rays, which, with the exception of the blue rays, 
penetrate deepest into the water, are not all absorbed. 
This difference in the colour of shallow water is most 
clearly seen along steep, rocky coasts where, on a clear 
day, the bright blue of the open sea is separated from the 
line of white foam which edges the rocks by a narrow 
band of green water. 

As one descends in diving dress or helmet beneath the 
surface of the sea, entrance is made into a world which 
knows little of reds or violets but where light is blueness 
and blueness is light. The green light of the shallowest 
depths becomes first a blue-green and then a deep, true 
blue as the descent continues. Vision fails to penetrate 
far into the impalpable curtain of blue which hangs 
closely around and through which loom the soft outlines 
of graceful marine growths; while fish, indifferent to 
the intruder from a world so totally different from theirs, 
swim slowly past, approaching perhaps in vague curiosity. 
At yet greater depths red rays are entirely unknown and 
fish, which when brought to the surface are revealed as 
red in colour, appear in their natural surroundings an 
unrelieved black. 

If deep enough, sea water is invariably a pure blue, 
and any departure from this colour is due to the presence 
within the water of fine material in suspension. This 
material may be either living or non-living, it may 
consist of innumerable hosts of the minutest floating 
plants or animals or be sediment carried down from the 
land by rivers or churned up from the sea bottom. In 
either case its presence influences very greatly the colour 
of the water. The wastes of the open oceans far from 
land are almost invariably blue because they are too 
remote from land to receive sediment from it and too 
deep for material from the bottom ever to rise to within 
thousands of feet of its surface ; while, with the exception 
of the polar seas, there is a notable absence of that 
microscopic floating life which is known to science as 
plankton. Deep blue has aptly been called ‘ the desert 
colour of the deep sea.’ Shallow inshore waters are 
frequently coloured yellow, brown, or even red, by the 
sand, mud, or clay which forms the sea bottom. In 
other regions great rivers bring down immense quantities 
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of sediment which colours the sea over vast areas. When 
ships bound for Rotterdam approach the coast of 
Holland, they encounter, while still out of sight of land, 
a great semicircle of discoloured, yellow water. This is 
brought down by the Rhine and it nowhere merges into 
the blue waters of the North Sea, but the two remain 
separated by a sharp line which stretches away on either 
side as far as the eye can see. The even greater amounts 
of material carried down by the great rivers of the tropics, 
such as the Amazon or the Congo, especially during the 
rainy season, discolour the oceans over immense areas. 
The shallow waters covering the continental shelves 
in temperate regions particularly, and also the deep, cold 
waters of the Arctic and Antarctic, contain in solution 
large quantities of important nutrient substances which 
permit the development, during the spring and summer 
months, of incalculable numbers of minute, floating 
plants known as diatoms. The sea in these regions may 
become a very soup of these microscopic vegetables which 
constitute the true meadows of the ocean and upon which 
the great mass of the animal life of the sea, from the 
greatest to the smallest, is eventually dependent. That 
olive-green colour which has come to be regarded as 
characteristic of the polar seas is due entirely to this 
suspended vegetable matter. Actually these seas are as 
blue as those of the temperate regions in areas where these 
outbursts of plant life do not occur or in seasons when the 
water is too cold and the sun too feeble to permit their 
development. The bluest sea in the world, the Sargasso 
Sea in the southern North Atlantic, contains, on the other 
hand, the smallest quantities of these minute, suspended, 
living particles. 

Coral seas, confined as they are to the tropics, are 
ultramarine ; but the shallow waters within atoll lagoons 
are a vivid green, and the contrast of the two with the 
foliage of the atoll ring separating them is one of the 
greatest beauty. Blue lagoons are seldom found outside 
fiction. In these regions the colour of the water is of the 
greatest practical use to man, for the greenness of shallow 
water and the yellow and brown patches which mark the 
presence, perilously near the surface, of great, jagged, coral 
heads, alone make navigation possible amongst coral reefs. 
A small boat makes its tortuous way through the reefs 
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only with the aid of a look-out at the masthead who points, 
with ever-changing arm, the way through the maze. 
In clear weather, with the sun high in the sky, it is an 
easy matter even for a novice to distinguish deep water 
from shallow and to direct the vessel safely to its destina- 
tion. But when the sun is low in the sky it is another 
matter, aud no man, however experienced in reef navi- 
gation, can guide a boat through reefs directly into the 
line of the sun, for the dazzle of light on the surface of 
the sea completely obscures the differences in colour of 
the water. Experience tells, however, when clouds are 
racing across the sky, as they so frequently do in the 
Trade Wind areas where corals flourish; and only the 
practised eye can distinguish between the dark shadows 
of the clouds and the discoloured areas which mark 
deadly coral. ; 

The surface of the narrow sea which separates Arabia 
from northern Africa may, on occasion, like many similarly 
sheltered tropical waters, be covered with great streaks 
and patches of red and yellow, and to this it owes the 
name of the Red Sea. This colour also is due to the 
presence of swarms of plants; but these, unlike the 
diatoms of the polar seas, are filamentous and float on 
the surface of the water instead of drifting about within 
it. The plants appear suddenly during spells of calm 
weather first as yellow streaks and patches on the smooth 
surface of the sea. As the days pass these unite, forming 
great areas of yellowish-brown. Then, as the plants 
begin to die, they release a red colour which in life is 
obscured by the yellow one, and the once yellow areas 
become blotched with red which spreads until the surface 
of the sea over wide areas is mottled red, brown, and 
yellow. Where the plants are washed up on the shore 
the sand is caked with a dark red substance which gives 
off a most disagreeable odour as it decays in the tropical 
heat. But so soon as the wind rises the seas are swept 
bare of this covering, which vanishes, as it comes, in a 
night. Such is T'ricodesmium, known to sailors the world 
over as ‘whale’s spawn,’ but which the crew of the 
* Beagle,’ Darwin tells us, named ‘sea sawdust.’ 

The sea around the coasts of Great. Britain in spring 
and summer is sometimes discoloured with dirty yellowish- 
brown patches. These, which the fishermen call ‘ weedy 
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water,’ ‘stinking water,’ or, most expressively of all, 
‘ baccy juice,’ denote the presence in them of swarms of 
a plant called Phaeocystis, which consists of gelatinous 
spheres, each less than a tenth of an inch across and 
covered with minute green specks, every one of which is 
actually an individual plant. Herrings, though they feed 
on the tiny animals of the plankton, do not like these 
plants, and the fishermen know that it is quite useless to 
attempt fishing in or near these patches. Even the 
presence of these areas of weedy water off the usual 
spawning grounds may deflect the normal migrations of 
the herring with disastrous results to the herring fishery. 
The sea may sometimes be coloured by immense 
swarms of minute animals. These are shrimp-like 
creatures called copepods and, as they are red in colour, 
they may be the cause, a somewhat rarer one than 
Tricodesmium, of a redness of the sea. A stretch of water 
coloured by this animal agency was once observed in 
south latitudes from the decks of a vessel outward bound 
from this country to Capetown in the year 1921. Some 
fifty whales were rolling about within it and the captain 
of the vessel, mistaking, as it so happened, cause for 
effect, reported later that his ship had passed great 
numbers of whales rolling in their death agonies and 
staining the water for miles around with their blood. He 
could only account for this titanic slaughter by attributing 
it to the attacks of swordfish. But there can be no 
doubt that the red colour was due, not to blood, but to 
the presence of dense swarms of these red copepods. 
These would infallibly attract the whales, for these 
largest of living creatures feed, paradoxically, only on 
the smallest of animals and plants, and the little copepods 
are for them just as ideal a source of food as they are 
for the herrings. There are also records of the sea being 
coloured white with swarms of somewhat similar animals, 
but the White Sea does not owe its name, any more than 
does the Black Sea, to any coloration of the sea by 
animal or plant agencies. The former takes its name 
from the prevalence in it of ice, and the latter from the 
frequent storms that pass over its surface, 

After dusk the blueness of the sea is obscured by the 
darkness, but colour and light may not be absent from 
the face of the waters. Phosphorescent animals both 
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great and small may glow in the dark with lamps of blue, 
violet, yellow, or white. In the Indian Ocean especially 
the water is frequently illuminated by great balls and 
streamers of cold fire—for these animals can do something 
of which man has yet to learn the secret, they can make 
light without accompanying heat. The phosphorescent 
jellyfish which are responsible for these displays of light 
may be so very numerous that, in the words of the late 
Professor Herdman who observed them in the Gulf of 
Manaar at Ceylon, 


‘In an intensely dark night, I saw the black sea around us | 
in all directions lit up by an innumerable assemblage of what 
looked like globes of fire, waxing and waning in brightness, 
all simultaneously glowing and then fading away into 
darkness, and after a few seconds lighting up once again. 
This periodic display continued for about an hour and then 
disappeared.’ 

This type of phosphorescence is found even in northern | 
seas, and the Norwegian fishermen distinguish between it, 
which they call ‘fish phosphorescence,’ and the very | 
different ‘dead phosphorescence.’ The latter which has | 
been well described as resembling ‘the stars in a clear | 
sky, myriads of minute, nearly invisible points emitting | 
a scintillating light, now increasing, now decreasing in | 
intensity,’ is produced by countless numbers of a micro- | 
scopic protozoan appropriately named Noctiluca. These 
animals appear during the summer months around our 
coasts and, in seasons when they are especially abundant, 
the prow of a boat cuts by night a silvery line through the 
water. The light may be of such brilliance that a news- | 
paper may be read with ease by its aid in the darkest | 
night. Along the shores of tropical islands the sea, as it 
laps against the shore, may frequently throw up little | 
shelled crustaceans, each no bigger than a pin’s head, | 
and each phosphorescent, so that at night the high-water | 
mark for the moment is picked out by a wavy line of | 
blue light. The sea in all her moods cannot but be | 
beautiful, but she is never more fascinating than when, | 
to use an old expression, she ‘ burns by night.’ 


C. M. YONGE. 
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Art. 3.—BYRON: HIS LAMENESS AND LAST ILLNESS. 


THE height of the rung attained by any man on the ladder 
of success depends not solely on his own endeavours, but 
largely on the chances or circumstances of what is 
generally called Fate. Of these circumstances his physical 
endowments play a great and fundamental part. And if, 
with their gifts in this regard, the gods have been un- 
generous or unkind, then the wise doctor, duly attentive, 
still may improve the defects or allay them. In this 
light we should contemplate Byron. 

The poet displayed from his early youth an ambition 
loftier than are the highest hopes of most men. He 
posed before the brilliant mirror of his ambition in such 
grand réles as that of Saviour of Greece. He wished to 
stand, one day, as a Colossus high and alone on a head- 
land where all the world should pass and marvel. This 
ambition, with his powers of application and extra- 
ordinary talents, should have vouchsafed him success in 
almost any sphere. But he waslame. And the existence 
of his deformed foot not only completely changed the 
course of his life, but altered his whole mental outlook 
and his attitude towards his fellow men. It prevented 
his pursuing the nobler and more adventurous course 
which he had planned ; he lost much of his enthusiasm 
in life, and allowed himself to drift into less laudable and 
easier-going channels, revolting in the end against the 
demands of convention. He became a superb hedonist, 
bon viveur et grand fldéneur. 

His lameness to a large extent precluded him, as a 
youth, from successful competition in manly pursuits. 
This meant that he had, as the years passed by, less 
and less contact with men, and lack of such association 
soon fostered antipathy to them. Trelawny says: 
‘Byron thought all men rogues, and put no trust in 
any.’ With women, however, he found a sphere of 
association in which no strictures on his activities occurred. 
He was inordinately successful, conquering them at a 
glance; no man could be his rival, and his success 
to some extent palliated the pain which deformity 
had inflicted on his pride. His Narcissism, which had 
found expression as a boy in his carving his name 
wherever he could on tree er stone, now fed on the flatteries 
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of feminine adulation. But the existence of his de- 
formity not only changed the course of his life, it also 
essentially altered his philosophy. Trelawny avers that 
‘his lameness certainly helped to make him sceptical, 
cynical, and savage’; while Byron himself wrote that, 
‘It requires great natural goodness of disposition to 
conquer the corroding bitterness that deformity engenders 
in the mind, and which sours one to all the world.’ This 

cynicism grew with the years. : 

Now what was the nature of this deformity of the 
foot which had so fundamental an effect on Byron’s life 
and temperament ? In the first place, we know that it 
was present from birth. His mother, writing from 
Aberdeen to his aunt, Mrs Leigh, at 39, Brompton Row, 
Knightsbridge, when Byron was three years old, asks her 
to obtain a satisfactory surgical foot for ‘George.’ She 
requests that. John Hunter, the surgeon who had brought 
her son into the world, be consulted again, as he had seen 
the foot at birth, and had stated that, by the wearing of 
an appropriate boot, there should be little disability 
thereafter. Mrs Leigh saw Hunter, had the boot made 
according to his directions, and sent it to Aberdeen. 
Moreover, Byron himself, when his mother, in a fit of her 
frequent violent temper, stigmatised him as ‘a lame 
brat,’ replied with precocious but characteristic adroitness, 
‘I was born so, mother.’ Infantile paralysis and post- 
natal injury to the foot can, therefore, be ruled out. 
Secondly, there has been controversy as to which foot 
was the lame one. Gentleman Jackson, Mrs Leigh Hunt, 
Sheldrake, the instrument maker, and the Countess 
Guiccioli declared that it was the left foot. His mother, 
Hobhouse, and Thomas Moore asserted positively that 
it was the right. Trelawny alone says that both feet 
were affected. Byron himself always spoke of his lame 
‘ foot,’ never ‘ feet.’ 

Now Gentleman Jackson, Byron’s boxing tutor and 
sincere admirer, would, I think, be inclined to consider it 
was the left, for he would presume that the right, by far the 
_ more important foot in boxing, was unaffected. The Leigh 
Hunts and Byron did not at any time get on well together. 
Byron contrived to have as little contact as possible with 
the family. Although he had, from pity, given them the 
use of the ground floor of his house at Pisa in which to 
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live, often weeks passed without their seeing one another. 
Mrs Leigh Hunt had, therefore, no special opportunities for ~ 
observation or privileged authority to speak. Sheldrake’s 
statements are savoured with the insincere assurance of an 
egotistical mountebank. He cannot be relied upon. But 
Teresa, Contessa di Guiccioli, should have known. Yet 
_ she, charming little golden-haired girl, was so delightfully 
impetuous and superbly romantic that in writing her 
account of her Amoroso, she displayed small interest 
in such an orthopedic detail. She saw Byron through 
a rose-tinted glass and only looked in his eyes. As for 
Trelawny, his account, as we shall see, is vitiated by the 
exaggeration that grows on malice and the inconsistency 
which is the consequence of insufficient. information. 
Hobhouse, on the other hand, gives a sane and unbiased 
story of one whom he knew intimately all his life. Moore 
verified his own impression by consulting several friends 
before recording his opinion. In any case, I think that 
a mother’s statements in these matters are worth all the 
rest put together. It was the right foot, and that alone, 
which was affected. 

As to the actual type of this congenital deformity, there 
are two likely possibilities: one that it was a club-foot— 
that is, some form of talipes, and the other that 
it was Little’s disease, that is, Spastic Paraplegia. 
The latter is an ingenious suggestion—but difficult to 
reconcile with the facts. Little’s disease is, as a rule, 
associated with a greater or less degree of mental de- 
ficiency ; it usually affects both lower limbs, and, curiously 
enough, is much less common in the first-born than in 
some subsequent child of a large family. Moreover, with 
Spastic Paralysis it would certainly have been impossible 
for him to have played cricket for Harrow against Eton, 
as he did in 1805. As Trelawny gives a rather lengthy 
account of Byron’s deformity he seems to have been of 
late most frequently, and, indeed, sometimes exclusively, 
quoted as the authority on this detail. In his book of 
1858 he writes: ‘ Both feet were clubbed and his legs 
withered to the knee—the form and features of an Apollo, 
with the feet and legs of a sylvan satyr.’ Then, in 
1878, he republished his book, and substituted this pas- 
sage: ‘It was caused by the contraction of the back 
sinews, which the Doctors call ‘‘ Tendon Achilles,”’ that 
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prevented his heels resting on the ground and compelled 
him to walk on the fore part of his feet; except this 
defect his feet were perfect.’ In both editions Trelawny 
then goes on to make some conflicting and contradictory 
statements. He says: 


‘The right foot was most distorted [sic], and it had been 
made worse in his boyhood by vain efforts to set it right. 
He told me that for several years he wore steel splints, which 
so wrenched the sinews and tendons of his legs, that they 
increased his lameness: the foot was twisted inwards [sic], 
only the edge touched the ground, and that leg was shorter 
than the other. His shoes were peculiar—very high-heeled, 
with soles uncommonly thick on the inside and pared thin on 
the outside—the toes were stuffed with cotton wool.’ 


He also describes Byron’s gait; but significantly 
states that in the description he is merely quoting the 
words of friends in London. 

The gross incongruities and direct contradictions in 
these statements are all too obvious. When it is remem- 
bered, further, that Trelawny only first met Byron two 
years before his death, that he had a vendetta against him, 
and that he only saw his feet once, namely on the fifth or 
sixth day—he is uncertain which—after death, then it 
may be seen how little reliance can be placed on any word 
of his. A description, especially that of a layman, based 
upon the appearance after death, when post-mortem 
manipulation and contracture so readily distort the true 
deformity, has to be accepted with considerable reserve. 
If it is to be accepted at all, then in my opinion these 
statements point to the presence of club-foot rather than 
of Little’s disease. As confirmatory evidence of this 
diagnosis we have the reports of Millingen, the most 
efficient of the whole incompetent pack of physicians who 
surrounded Byron’s bedside at the end. He writes: 
‘The foot was deformed and turned inwards; and the 
leg was smaller and shorter than the sound one [sic]. 
Although Lord Byron preferred attributing his lameness 
to the unskilful treatment of a sprained ankle, there can 
be little or no doubt that he was born club-footed.’ All 
the contemporary accounts that I have consulted refer 
to the foot: being thrown forwards on to the toes—that 
is, equinus deformity, or bent inwards—that is, varus 
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a ; many of them mention the combination of 
these. 

Most significant evidence as to the nature of the 
deformity is afforded by the two boots, once worn by 
Byron and now in the possession of Colonel John Murray, 
the great-grandson of his publisher. Both, be it noted, are’ 
for the right foot. The smaller of the two was made when 
Byron was about eleven years of age; the larger when 
he was about eighteen. There is no raised heel on either 
of them, a single piece of leather forming the bottom, as 
on a tennis shoe. This is wedged the whole length from 
toe to back, being raised from three-eighths to one-half of 
an inch on the outside, thus indicating the varus element 
in the deformity. The soft leather tops of the boots 
extend up to the knee. I came to the definite conclusion 
after examining each boot that it was worn on the 
deformed foot with an outer shoe or boot drawn over it. 
This outer shoe could then be more or less symmetrical 
with that for the sound foot. Such shoes were probably 
worn by Byron from about the age of eleven onwards. 
The proofs that these were merely inner boots are: 
first, though the uppers show evidence of much wear, the 
soles are absolutely unmarked by contact with the ground ; 
secondly, over the instep of the larger of the boots there 
are well-marked transverse corrugations, which have been 
impressed there by the laces of the covering shoe ; thirdly, 
the boots have been finished devoid of a toe cap, so that 
the toes projected free from the boot. Such a boot could 
not be worn except when covered by an outer shoe or boot. 
A pair of lasts is preserved at Nottingham said to have 
been used for the making of Byron’s shoes. The explana- 
tion of their bilateral symmetry is, I think, that they 
represent the feet after correction of the deformity of the 
right foot by first putting on the inner boot. I am, 
therefore, after considering all the evidence, convinced 
that Byron’s lameness was due to congenital club-foot 
of the Talipes Equino-varus type, affecting the right 
foot only. It is just possible there was some degree of 
acquired compensatory Talipes Equinus of the left foot. 

Then for that most interesting story and the hitherto 
unfathomed nature of his last and fatal illness.* Estab- 


* Through Colonel Murray’s kindness I have the original manuscript 
written by Francesco Bruno and signed on April 26, 1824, by him and by 
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lished at his headquarters at Missolonghi, from which he 
was to direct his campaign for the freedom of Greece, 
Byron suddenly and without warning, on Feb. 15, 1824, 
fell into a fit.* I should have liked to have discovered 
this fit to have been apoplectic in nature; but after 
deliberating upon all the accounts of the attack— 
Parry’s, Millingen’s, Galt’s, Gamba’s, and Bruno’s—I have 
come to the conclusion that it must have been of the 
epileptic type. The day after it he was weak, but 
otherwise was unaffected. But of this we are certain; 
the fit was the herald of his rapid decline. He was never 
the same man physically again. He suffered from 
palpitation, faintness, ‘frequent vertigos,’ and flashes 
before the eyes—a rising blood pressure. Tempera- 
mentally he became spiritless and melancholy. 

Then on a wet and miserable Friday, April 9, less 
than two months after the fit occurred, Byron returned 
soaked through from a ride with Count Gamba. Had 
he ridden all the way home, instead of sitting in his wet 
things in an-open boat, taken a steaming bath and a hot 
rum toddy, events at Missolonghi might yet have taken a 
different turn. But no! That evening his headache 
and sweating, and alternate feeling of heat and cold, 
bespoke the chill that he had sustained. The next day 
he rose from bed at his usual hour and went riding again, 
notwithstanding the fever and pains all over the body. 
He rode in a wet saddle withal. The quaint belief dies 


Julius Millingen, Enrico Treiber, and Lucca Vaya. Prince Mavrocor dato, 
commanding the Greek forces, also added his signature. The title page 
states that it is the ‘Relatione storica della fatale malattia Dell’Ono- 
revolissimo Lord Noel Byron Pari d’Inghilterra etc. etc. Coll’apertura 
anatomica del di lui rispettabile cadavere. Fatta da Francesco Bruno suo 
Medico, e Chirgo. particolare. Missolongi.’ There are slight differences 
in the accounts given by the various writers on his last illness. I have 
used this account by Bruno as my chief authority; first, because it was 
written within a few days of Byron’s death and, secondly, because it is 
signed by all the four doctors who attended him. Several passages I 
have translated literally and give here in full. Evidence from the other 
sources, especially from Millingen, has also been used to compare with 
and to supplement Bruno’s statements. 

* As a matter of fact there were five fits. In another MS. which I 
have from Colonel Murray, marked ‘ Medical account of Lord Byron's last 
Illness by Francesco Bruno, his physician,’ in Bruno’s own handwriting, 
but undated and not signed, he states that this attack of epilepsy ‘was 
repeated four times in the space of a month.’ This fact is very little 
known, so I record it here. 
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hard that disease may be dispelled by undertaking some 
arduous exertion or Spartan exposure, or by having drastic 
eld baths. Bed, a mustard foot bath, a Spanish onion, 
and a little quinine are far more effective. That evening 
Byron felt worse, and had a headache so severe that he 
described it as ‘agonies.” Dr Francesco Bruno, his 
personal physician, was then summoned. He diagnosed 
a‘common cold ’ from the chill, and prescribed antimony 
powders, which induced sweating. 

On the following day, the Sunday, Byron rode again 
and for the last time. He returned to bed much worse. 
Bruno suggested bleeding ; but so extreme was Byron’s 
abhorrence of blood-letting that the terms of his refusal 
left no room for persuasion. Instead he took a cold bath 
and an heroic dose of castor oil. He then had leeches 
applied to the temples, the bleeding from which was only 
stanched with difficulty. On April 12 he got up and had 
another cold bath. The fever abated somewhat, and there 
was sweating. He ate little food, but took the yolk of egg 
and some bread with relish. At night he was given a 
dose of henbane to induce sleep. The development of 
theumatic fever was hinted at. Next day the symptoms 
were much more severe. He was greatly distended with 
fatulence, his tongue was dirty, the fever increased, and 
the pains in the head, muscles, and bones became more 
distressing. The pulse was hard (sic), rapid, and full. 
Bruno mentions the fact that on this evening Millingen 
visited Byron. Millingen himself writes that this was a 
weial and in no way a professional call. On the four- 
tenth Byron again insisted on getting up. What a difficult 
patient he was! How timorous a doctor! Later Bruno 
visited the patient again, asking Millingen to accompany 
him in consultation.* He hoped that by their joint 
persuasion his sanguivolent entreaties might be more 
fitful. Byron, however, angrily refused bleeding, and 
rtorted that ‘less slaughter has been effected by the 
varrior’s lance than by the physician’s lancet.’ 
Temporarily to escape the importunacy of the doctors, 
he agreed to take scammony and aloes, and then some 
miseed. Soon after he vomited a great deal of whitish 


* In Millingen’s own account (op. cit.) he states that he was first called 
in, in consultation, on April 15. 
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On the following day the temperature chart showed 
another rise.. At times there was sweating. A great 
thirst afflicted him, and some delirium appeared. The 
patient’s consent to blood-letting was persistently sought 
and with the utmost zeal. Bruno mingled tears with his 
entreaties. Millingen applied threats. Even Battista 
Falcieri, his trusty servant, was asked to use his per- 
suasive powers. Like many another patient, he would 
submit to medicines, calomel, colocynth, tamarind, 
cream of tartar, hyoscyamine, anything; but the knife, 
no! He asked Millingen to fetch him a witch from the 
village that she might exorcise the curse and cure his 
disease. Millingen had no difficulty in capturing the 
old party ; but as Byron made no further reference to 
the subject she was not bidden to the bedside. I doubt if 
even a witch would have been of much avail. Certainly 
Byron was always extremely superstitious. He considered 
Sundays and Fridays most unlucky days. The prophecy of 
his boyhood, that he must beware his thirty-seventh year, 
was always a source of anxious misgivings to him. He 
should, therefore, have been a satisfactory subject for 
witchery. But he was evidently afflicted now by some- 
thing more than a mere visitation of devils. That evening 
he had a ‘violent spasmodic coughing which caused 
vomiting.’ This brief attack is the only occasion on 
which a cough is mentioned the whole illness through. 
In the night twitchings of the fingers developed. 

On the sixteenth, the Friday, after a week’s illness, 
Byron’s resistance to the doctors’ desire to bleed him was 
overcome. Bruno threatened him with pneumonia if he 
did not consent to be bled. Millingen, knowing his dread 
of madness, expatiated on the risks of the onset of 
insanity. Eventually a pound of blood was withdrawn, 
Byron crying out during the whole operation for the vein 
to be closed. There was not only no relief after the first 
bleeding, but he was decidedly worse. Soon his tempera- 
ture rose, there was increasing restlessness and, at times, 
delirium. Bruno states that the operation was repeated 
and another pound of blood removed two hours later. 
Millingen only mentions one bleeding that day. After 
the second bleeding Bruno says he was relieved, more 
restful, and that he slept a little. The relief, however, 
was short-lived, and ere long the doctors were asking for 
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more blood. The next day he was bled again, once, 
according to Bruno, twice according to Millingen. There is 
some inconsistency in the various reports as to the actual 
times at which the phlebotomies were carried out. Gamba 
states that Byron was first bled on the seventeenth, and 
then twice, followed by a further bleeding the next day. 
Trelawny, recording Fletcher’s account, speaks of blood- 
letting on the seventeenth for the first time, repeated the 
following day. All accounts are agreed, however, that 
there were three phlebotomies. Over ‘two pounds’ of 
blood were withdrawn in all. Bruno punctuates almost 
every remark with a request for further bleeding. 

The temperature was still above normal, and the 
symptoms were such that the physicians became ‘ alarmed 
by appearances of inflammation of the brain.’ Yet they 
saw him get up at three o’clock in the afternoon, and with 
the aid of two servants walk into the adjacent room. 
Millngen proposed applying blisters to the legs; but 
when Byron objected, said he would put them on above 
the knees. ‘ Do so,’ said Byron, ‘ for as long as I live I 
will not allow any one to see my lame foot.” The tempera- 
ture then began to fall, the headache became worse, the 
thirst from which the patient had suffered all along grew 
nore distressing and at length seemed insatiable. In spite 
of the large quantities of fluid he drank he passed scarcely 
any urine. At intervals he had attacks of vomiting. The 
delirium increased, the periods of consciousness became 
shorter. Twitchings and involuntary motions of the 
hands and tendons of the wrist became manifest, then 
convulsive movements developed. The pulse became 
very rapid and at times intermittent, the breathing heavy, 
distressed, and stertorous. The pupil of the eye was 
contracted and motionless. Could there be a more perfect 
picture of ursemia ? 

As I view the case, it seems that after a week’s fever, 
from some infective disease, perhaps a grave attack of 
influenza, the damaged kidneys felt the strain. When 
‘the disease seemed attacking the head,’ the symptoms 
were really those of uremia. Later on the same day, 
April 17,* Lucca Vaya,t the Greek physician and surgeon 


* Millingen gives the date of the consultation as the Easter Sunday, 
April 18. 


+t These names appear in several accounts as Lucca Vaga and Freiber. 
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to the Suliote corps, and Enrico Treiber, Millingen’s 
German assistant and surgeon to Byron’s artillery 
brigade, were summoned to a consultation. All the four 
doctors agreed that the symptoms were now due to an 
extension of the ‘ rheumatic inflammation ’ involving the 
brain. Opinions were divided, however, as to the prog- 
nosis and treatment. Bruno considered there was already 
no hope. The others were more sanguine. Lucca sug- 
gested the administration of sedatives to allay the 
twitchings and convulsions. Millingen recommended 
digitalis and more leeches, blisters, and mustard plasters. 
Treiber loyally agreed with his chief. Bruno was frankly 
for further bleeding. He stated his opinion thus: ‘I 
then was of a contrary opinion to all three of the doctors, 
and said that the medicines proposed by them were good ; 
but that the chief point consisted in bleeding, promptly 
and abundantly.’ However many his deficiencies, what 
a magnificently tactful consultant he was. He couched. 
his disapproval of the other doctors’ treatment in terms 
which constituted at once a kindly conciliation and a soft 
impeachment; then gave his own opinion in a manner 
as concise as it was emphatic. Whilst they were in the 
midst of their deliberations the patient collapsed. Rush- 
ing to his side they administered tincture of quinine, 
water, and wine. A little later he was given more 
quinine, laudanum, and carbonate of ammonia. Millingen 
says he gave valerian and ether. 

There was a great deal of bitter controversy, both in 
regard to the various opinions expressed as to the nature 
of the illness and to the methods of treatment required. 
The chief point of contention as to the treatment was in 
the question of bleeding. Bruno gave it as his opinion 
that earlier and more liberal bleeding would have saved 
the patient’s life. Millingen has been accused * of being 


Luca and Traiber are also used. The ambiguity of the signatures on 
Bruno’s MS., which is before me, explains this uncertainty. Contem- 
plating these, however, and considering the contemporary authorities 
only, I think Lucca Vaya and Treiber are their correct names. 

* This accusation together with aspersions cast by Trelawny as to 
his subsequent treachery and ethical defections is vehemently denied 
by Millingen in a lengthy letter he wrote to ‘The Editor of the Greek 
Journal, ‘‘ The British Star,” London.’ The copy of this letter, which also 
contains valuable comments on the illness, has been kindly lent to me by 
Mr John Drinkwater. He obtained it from Dr Millingen’s son, 
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the indirect cause of Byron’s death, on account of his 
reported opposition to phlebotomy. In my opinion the 
principle of bleeding was perfectly rational in this case 
and calculated to relieve the patient’s condition. It was 
the opposition of Byron himself that was the main 
obstacle to the operation ; while the celerity and gravity 
of his disintegration would have rendered any line of 
treatment then available useless to avert a fatal issue. 
There can be no suggestion of typhoid fever. Byron had 
constipation, never diarrhcea. The doctors’ chief adminis- 
trations consisted of purges throughout the illness. In 
1810 he had malarial fever ; but it certainly was not this 
which afflicted him now. At no time were any rigors 
manifested. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Byron was again 
delirious, with grave convulsions. At five came a brief 
period of consciousness, during which he uttered his last 
pathetic exhortation to Fletcher, his valet, ‘as faithful 
and as foolish a servant as man ever had.’ At six, 
murmuring, ‘I want to go to sleep now,’ he sank into 
coma. He never regained consciousness. ‘ From that 
moment he seemed incapable of sense or motion,’ writes 
tearful Pietro Gamba. But the doctors continued with 
their clysters and their leeches. They even inserted a 
catheter, but, as we should have expected, obtained 
nothing. There he lay, log-like and comatose. His 
mouth agape, his tongue furred and brown, his breathing 
noisy from air hunger, his pulse thready and barely 
perceptible, his skin dry and leaden, his eyes half-closed 
and lustreless, with now and then an incoherent murmur, 
an involuntary twitch. Thus he remained for forty- 
eight * hours, and at six o’clock on the evening of 
April 19, 1824, he opened his eyes once and then immedi- 
ately closed them in death. 

At nine o’clock on the next morning in the presence 
of the four consultant doctors, of Dr G. G. Mayer and 
of one Torti, the post-mortem + was performed. The 
first thing noted was that the bones of the skull showed 
marked evidence of premature senility. Bruno, whose 
flights of imagination were outsoared only by the 


* According to Millingen it was only twenty-four hours that he lay 


completely unconscious. 
+ For this account of the post-mortem I have used Bruno’s MS. 
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dogmatism with which he stated his opinions, says it 
was the skull of an octogenarian. The bones were very 
hard ; they showed a complete fusion of all the sutures 
and an absence of diploe, while the dura mater was so 
firmly adherent to the bones that the strength of two 
stalwart men was insufficient to tear it away. There were 
adhesions between the pia mater and the surface of the 
brain and between the falx and the hemispheres. On the 
surface of the brain and in the ventricles there was a small 
collection of blood-stained serum. The grey matter was 
in greater proportion to the white matter than usual and 
was scattered with small brilliant red blood-vessels. 
Although the examination of the skull and brain seems 
to have occupied the chief attention of the doctors, their 
description contains nothing which can be interpreted in 
precise pathological terms. There is no evidence in these 
findings to prove that the cause of Byron’s last illness 
and death was disease localised within the skull. Indeed, 
I suspect the doctors of fashioning their post-mortem 
report in these circumlocutory terms to fit their clinical 
diagnosis. 

The total weight of the brain, without its coverings, 
was six medical pounds,* that is about seventy English 
ounces. Very large indeed—if the statement is true! 
*‘ The lungs very beautiful and healthy.’ So there was no 
pneumonia. ‘ Inside the pericardium about an ounce of 
fluid. The heart larger and fuller than normal but its 
musculature very relaxed.’ This is the hypertrophied 
and dilated heart of the man with a high blood pressure 
and thickened arteries, the outcome of hard drinking. 
* The liver smaller than normal, as also appeared the gall 
bladder, which instead of bile contained only air.’ So he 
had also alcoholic cirrhosis of the liver. ‘ The intestines 
were distended with air and of an icteroid colour,’ but 
there was no lesion there to suggest typhoid. ‘ The 
kidneys were very large but healthy.’ I wonder if this 
rather unexpected statement of Bruno’s is a true descrip- 
tion and a correct interpretation. Millingen makes no 
report as to the condition of the kidneys. In any case 
Bruno himself repeatedly mentions the negligible quantity 
of urine secreted throughout the illness in spite of very 


* Sei libbre mediche. 
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copious drinking. Moreover, he says that on catheterisa- 
tion nothing was obtained, and that, post-mortem, the 
‘bladder was relatively small.’ We can therefore be 
certain that the kidneys, irrespective of their appearance, 
were, in their function, very defective. | 

So that, even although a complete reconstruction of 
Byron’s last illness cannot be made, we are convinced of 
this, that his fatal illness, which lasted ten days, was 
initially of an acute febrile nature, but yet was the cause 
which broke down finally the crumbling ruins of his 
constitution. The kidneys were the first to collapse. 
The true cause of Byron’s death was the physical bank- 
ruptcy which his system then suffered, as the result of 
his spending the later years of his life with indiscretion 
and prodigality. He had lived hard. Worry, women 
and wine had left their effects on his constitution. He 
was prematurely old. At the age of thirty-six he had 
already so exhausted his body that he was unable to 
resist what appears to have been, at any rate at first, a 
comparatively mild infection. And this is certain, that 
a severe chill Ied to his last illness, and that he died in 
uremic coma, a not uncommon end for le bon viveur. 
He had lived his short life to the full. After a fierce 
fight between his ambition and the fate which sent him 
into the world a cripple, though he felt he had lost the 
battle he yet grew to some extent reconciled to his fate. 
It was then that he became an apostate and followed the 
lure of self-indulgence. He squandered his health and 
spent his resources. But what a liberal legacy remained 
in his poetry ! 
JAMES KEMBLE. 
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1. First, Second, and Final Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on Transport, 1929 and 1931. 

2. Report of the Committee on Main Line Railway Electrifi- 
cation, 1931. 


THE question of internal transport has become a very 
urgent one in recent years in this and other countries 
through a variety of causes. In the first place, transport 
is obviously the handmaid of industry or, as the late 
Sir George Gibb, a prominent transport authority, said, 
it is not only a key industry in itself but it holds the 
keys of all the other industries, and in these days of trade 
depression cheaper, quicker, and more efficient transport 
is of paramount importance. In the next place, the 
invention of the internal combustion engine and its 
adaptation to road transport have destroyed the almost 
complete monopoly previously enjoyed by the railways. 
I say ‘almost complete’ advisedly, since the railway 
companies had always to contend with a limited amount 
of competition in goods traffic from canals and also at 
certain points from coastwise shipping, and in more 
recent years from tramways as regards local passenger 
traffic in the neighbourhood of the towns. But such com- 
petition was almost negligible, and, speaking generally, 
the railways reigned supreme. 

The invention of the internal combustion engine has 
altered all this and has caused a revolution in transport 
as great, or almost as great, as the invention of railways 
caused a hundred years ago. Motor road transport 
possesses certain great and obvious advantages over rail 
transport. It is not tied to a fixed line of metals and 
can carry passengers and goods direct from door to door, 
thus saving both time and cost of handling. The mileage 
of the roads in Great Britain which constitute its per- 
manent way is immensely greater than the mileage of 
the railways. It found ready to hand a complete network 
of roads, to the original cost of which it had contributed 
nothing. It has undoubtedly filled a great public need 
and has conferred advantages of which the traders of 
this country, and the public generally, have availed them- 
selves fully, and those people who think that in the 
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interests of the railways, or for any other reason, its 
progress should be curtailed or hindered by artificial 
means are, in my opinion, proposing something which the 
good sense of the country will never accept. 

This great transport revolution, however, naturally 
raised certain important questions which demanded a 
solution. In the first place, there was the question of the 
regulation of motor traffic on roads. This had been 
allowed to grow up almost anyhow, both as regards 
passenger and goods carrying vehicles, the existing law 
being quite out of date—so much so, indeed, that nearly 
every driver became a law-breaker whenever he went on 
the road. Such a condition of affairs is not healthy in any 
community. One unfortunate consequence was that the 
roads became exceedingly dangerous, the number of 
people killed through accidents in which mechanical 
transport was involved being in 1928—the year quoted 
in the Royal Commission’s first report—no less than 
6127, while 164,487 persons were injured. The figures 
have considerably increased since with the increase of 
motor vehicles. In the next place, even greater questions 
arose as to what were to be in future the relations between 
the newer and the older form of transport, whether they 
should be allowed to cut each other’s throats by wasteful 
competition, or whether they could be harmonised and 
co-ordinated in the national interest. For it must be 
clearly understood that though for certain purposes road 
transport possesses great advantages over railways and 
can perform certain services better than the railways can, 
the latter are indispensable for the main business of 
transport, for the carriage of heavy goods, e.g. coal, iron, 
and steel and other heavy traffic in bulk and for all 
except very short distances, and for long-distance 
passenger traffic and by far the greater part of business 
passenger traffic. It was for these reasons that the late 
Conservative Government, with the assent of all parties 
appointed the Royal Commission on Transport, and after- 
wards Lord Weir’s Committee on the electrification of 
main-line railways was set up with a view to ascertaining 
whether the railway system could not be greatly improved 
by the adoption of electricity instead of steam as the 
motive power. 

The first of these sets of questions submitted to the 
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Royal Commission was by far the easier to answer. That 
body aimed at securing greater safety on the roads and, 
at the same time, at facilitating the easy and uninterrupted 
flow of traffic, by proposing new legislation of a character 
which public opinion would support and which would, 
therefore, secure obedience. The Ministry of Transport 
had already circulated a draft Road Traffic Bill, but no 
sort of agreement appeared possible on the more important 
points, the Ministry itself refusing to give a lead on the 
vexed question of whether there should or should not be 
a speed limit for private motor-cars. After hearing a vast 
amount of contradictory evidence, the Royal Commission 
embodied their conclusions in a unanimous report, nearly 
the whole of which has since become law through the 
passing of the Road Traffic Act. Their principal recom- 
mendations were that the speed limit for private cars 
should be abolished altogether—thus bringing the law 
into harmony with universal practice—while at the same 
time the penalties for driving to the public danger should 
be greatly increased ; next, that speed limits should be 
retained for public service and commercial vehicles, 
varying in accordance with the degree of damage to roads 
and buildings they were likely to cause, and with a view 
to public safety; that no one suffering from certain 
physical disabilities should be allowed to obtain a driving 
licence ; that the age for holders of licences to drive 
motor-cycles should be raised; and, lastly, that all cars 
and motor-cycles should be insured against third party 
risks to life and limb. This was a new proposal which 
had not been contemplated in the draft Road Traffic Bill, 
and it was strongly opposed by most of the witnesses who 
appeared on behalf of the motoring associations and, 
curiously enough, by the insurance companies; but 
having regard to the terrible injustices which frequently 
used to occur when an unfortunate pedestrian was 
knocked down and seriously injured, in many cases for 
life, entirely through the fault of the driver of a vehicle, 
and when no compensation was forthcoming, since the 
owner of the car or cycle had no assets and was not 
insured, the Royal Commission insisted on this reform. 
There were many other proposals dealing with traffic 
signals, policing, etc., into which it is unnecessary to 
enter here; suffice it to say that though the time which 
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has elapsed since the passing of the new Act is too short 
to enable us to form any final judgment as to its results, 
all the indications at present suggest that it is working 
satisfactorily. Taking the metropolitan area, the number 
of people killed in street accidents in the first quarter of 
this year shows a reduction of thirty-one as compared 
with the first quarter of last year, while the number 
injured was just under 2000 less. The toll, however, is 
still tremendous. There are about three deaths a day in 
London alone ; the figures for the whole country have not 
yet been published. The accidents are, in the main, due 
to two causes—-first, the selfishness of a certain small 
class of motorists, who in their lust for speed take appalling 
risks not only to themselves but unfortunately to other 
users of the roads; and, second, the extraordinary care- 
lessness of many pedestrians who do not realise that the 
King’s highway is no longer a safe place to walk on, or 
to stand about on, or to cross without due care. As 
regards the former, it is to be hoped that the very severe 
penalties for dangerous driving contained in the new Act, 
which include not only heavy fines—in this class of case 
often of little use—but also imprisonment and suspension 
of driving licences for long periods, may bring some of 
these gentlemen to their senses. The careless pedestrian 
cannot be eradicated by legislation, but much can be and 
is being done by the admirable propaganda work of the 
National Safety First Association, and it is hoped that 
when the Highway Code becomes better known good 
results will follow. 

In the Second Report the Royal Commission dealt 
with the licensing and control of public service vehicles, 
which term includes motor omnibuses, charabancs, and 
the like. These had appeared all over the country without 
any proper regulation. Every borough, large or small, 
most urban districts, and some rural districts were 
licensing authorities—deriving their powers from an old 
Act which enabled them to license hackney cabs—there 
were in all about 1150 licensing authorities, and yet in 
the greater part of the country none existed at all, since 
County Councils had no such licensing powers. The 
result was that practically anybody could get a licence 
to run a bus; indeed, in some cases buses were run 
without a licence at all; evidence was given that in one 
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case a bus proprietor was fined over forty times for running 
an unlicensed bus, but owing to the inadequacy of the 
maximum fine permitted by this obsolete Act it was worth 
his while to pay the fines and continue to run. As a result 
wholesale cut-throat competition prevailed in many parts 
of the country, “‘ pirate ’’ buses skimming the cream off 
established lines on remunerative routes, so that the 
latter could not afford to furnish services on the less 
remunerative routes, and the public suffered in conse- 
quence. The racing of rival buses, cutting in, and other 
dangerous and objectionable practices followed, while no 
adequate powers existed anywhere to insure that the 
buses put on the roads were mechanically fit to carry the 
traffic. Many serious accidents have occurred through 
the mechanical defects in the vehicles employed. All this 
has now been changed by the provisions of the Road 
Traffic Act which were based on the Second Report of 
the Royal Commission. The licensing powers of all the 
Borough and other Councils have been swept away, and 
these powers are now exercised by the Traffic Com- 
missioners recently set up. The country is divided into 
thirteen areas with Traffic Commissioners for each, who 
are the sole licensing authorities, and who, moreover, 
provide for the proper inspection of the vehicles and 
have to be satisfied that they are in mechanically sound 
condition in the first instance and are continually so 
maintained. The Traffic Commissioners are bidden, in 
the execution of their duty, to study the needs of their 
districts, to license as many vehicles as they consider 
are required and no more, regard being had not only to 
existing omnibus lines but also to all other available 
means of transport, including tramways and transport 
by rail. Wasteful competition is to be strictly eliminated ; 
the aim is the establishment of a traffic monopoly con- 
trolled in the public interest. 

It will readily be seen that the establishment of these 
Traffic Commissioners with such objects in view goes far 
beyond the mere control of motor omnibuses and lays the 
foundation of the Co-ordination of Transport, into the 
possibility of which the Royal Commission was asked to 
inquire. We have in this country railways, tramways, 
trackless trolley cars, motor-buses, motor-lorries, canals, 
and coastwise shipping, all of which are to some extent com- 
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peting with each other. Is this competition advantageous 
to the nation? Can we afford it? Do we get the best 
results from it ? Would it not be better if they could all 
work together, each doing its bit, in the general interest ? 
If so, how can this desired end be accomplished ? 

The severe competition of the road with the rail is new 
and presents special problems. As has already been stated, 
the railways had long enjoyed a practical monopoly. 
This has now ceased. Tramways first cut into their short 
distance passenger traffic. The motor-bus has become a 
far more dangerous rival, taking not only short distance 
traffic, but also a great deal of what may be called ‘ middle 
distance ’ traffic, i.e. journeys of 20 to 30 miles, and a 
certain amount of long distance traffic, especially at 
holiday times. Incidentally, the motor-bus and, to a lesser 
extent, the trackless trolley bid fair to oust the tramway, 
and in the opinion of the Royal Commission the sooner 
this takes place the better, since the motor-bus and the 
trackless trolley provide a very superior form of transport. 
The tramcar, running on a fixed line of metals down the 
centre of a street, which cannot pull up at the side to 
pick up and set down, creates an immense amount of 
obstruction to traffic and is the cause of a large number of 
accidents which would not otherwise take place. Only 
the financial commitments of tramway undertakings stand 
in the way of a very salutary change. Mechanical trans- 
port has also taken away from the railways a good deal 
of goods traffic, especially of the short distance, door-to- 
door character, greatly to the advantage of the public, 
and a certain amount of long distance traffic of the lighter 
class of goods, which has hit the railways rather hard, 
since under the old principle of railway classification 
based upon ‘ what the traffic can stand,’ this is the best 
paying form of traffic. As regards the really heavy 
traffic, road competition is negligible and must remain so. 
A single example will suffice. It would require a pro- 
cession of at least 100 motor lorries to take the place of 
one well-laden coal train. The * heavy trades ’ are entirely 
dependent on the railway. 

It is impossible to estimate how much the railways 
have lost in these ways, since new facilities create new 
traffic, and many of the persons who travel by motor-bus 
would probably not be travelling at all if the motor-bus 
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had not been invented. The same is true as regards 
journeys made in private cars, and to a certain extent 
as regards goods. Again, mechanical transport feeds the 
railways to a large extent and this process should grow 
under the administration of the Traffic Commissioners, 
and in view of the fact that the railway companies have 
acquired interests in so many of the bus services. But 
the loss is undoubtedly considerable and not likely to 
diminish. It is not, however, the principal reason of the 
present financial plight of the railway companies, which 
has been brought about far more by bad trade than by 
road competition, and which should be greatly amended 
by a return of better times. 

It is clear, however, that the nation cannot allow the 
railways to come to grief financially, since the result 
would only be inefficient services, which would react most 
unfavourably on trade, to say nothing of the great losses 
which would be sustained by the shareholders, who include 
all classes of the community. The Royal Commission, 
therefore, sought to devise measures which would help the 
railway companies, while at the same time not hindering 
the proper development of the newer form of transport. 
Many of their recommendations, which have now become 
law, must undoubtedly have been of assistance to the 
railway companies already, notably the elimination of 
unnecessary competition which is being carried out by the 
Traffic Commissioners, the limitation of the speed of motor 
omnibuses, necessary apart from any question of competi- 
tion in the interest of public safety, and the imposition of 
reasonable conditions as to hours and service generally in 
the case of the employees of the owners of motor-buses, a 
change which the railway companies had particularly asked 
for. Other of their recommendations, which have not yet 
been implemented, included the registration and licensing 
of lorries used for public haulage, and the increased 
taxation of the heavier class of goods vehicles, justifiable 
by the extra amount of damage which they do to roads, 
bridges, and buildings. It is unfortunate that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not include this proposal in 
his Budget. Instead of so doing, he made a substantial 
increase in the petrol tax which should, in any case, have 
been accompanied by a re-adjustment of the existing 
taxation. It cannot be said, however, that the Com- 
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mission was greatly helped in their task by the evidence 
put before them by the Railway Companies. The latter 
dwelt almost entirely-on the alleged unfairness of motor 
competition, pointing out that whereas they had had to 
buy all the land they required and to build their own 
permanent way, stations, and equipment generally, and 
now had to maintain them out of their own resources, 
road transport had paid no part of the original cost of the 
roads, and that by far the greater part of the present 
annual cost of the roads, including both maintenance and 
new works, was borne by the ratepayers, or in other words 
that road transport was heavily subsidised. 

It is, of course, true that motor transport paid no part 
of the original cost of the roads, which were constructed 
long before motors were dreamt of and for quite different 
purposes. It is also true that a substantial sum, as stated 
by the railway companies, is spent every year out of 
public funds in the regulation of road traffic by the police. 
But the statement contained in the original memorandum 
which they submitted to the Commission that out of the 
present annual cost of the roads, including both mainten- 
ance and new works, which is estimated at 60,000/., the 
ratepayers paid two-thirds and the Road Fund, which is 
derived from the licence duties of mechanically propelled 
vehicles, only one-third, though literally true is quite 
misleading. For at the time when this statement was 
made nearly half of the taxation paid by the owners of 
motor vehicles was not paid into the Road Fund at all, 
but into the Exchequer, which retained part of the licence 
duties and the whole of the petrol tax.* Since then the 
petrol tax has been increased twice, and mechanical trans- 
port is now paying in taxation considerably more than 
two-thirds of the cost of the roads. It is not the fault 
of the motor owner that so large a part of his taxation 
does not go to the Road Fund. He pays just the same, 
and the deliberate opinion of the Royal Commission was 
that he was paying an annual sum which just about 
represented the extra cost of the roads due to the advent 
of mechanical transport. If this be so, the railway 
grievance disappears, and the aggrieved party is really 


* It is only fair to the Railway Companies to state that in a subsequent 
memorandum the position taken up in the first memorandum was consider- 
ably modified. 
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= local ratepayer, who is undoubtedly bearing an unfair 
urden. 

The Railway Companies have certainly had a difficult 
task in attempting to fight motor competition at a time 
of acute trade depression. But it does not appear that 
they have adopted the best methods in all cases. They 
have signally failed to make full use of their capacity for 
speed. Not much fault can be found with the services 
of express trains between London and the principal towns 
of the country, though some of them could be considerably 
accelerated. It is not apparent, for example, why the 
Great Western can run a non-stop train from London to 
Plymouth at an average speed of 56} miles an hour with 
perfect safety while the London and North Eastern can 
only accomplish the non-stop run to Edinburgh at 47} 
miles an hour. It cannot be suggested that the East 
Coast route to Scotland is a ‘ harder road ’ than the route 
to the West of England. Many other expresses could be 
speeded up, even on the Great Western and the London, 
Midland, and Scottish. It is, however, in their middle 
distance services—journeys of 30, 40, 50, or even 60 miles 
—and in cross-country services that the railway companies 
have lost traffic to the roads through the unconscionable 
slowness and inconvenience of many of their trains. The 
Royal Commission gave a large number of instances of 
this which it is not necessary to repeat here. In another 
respect the companies have alienated the public by the 
innumerable vexatious restrictions and conditions which 
they attach to cheap tickets. A general revision of fares 
would appear to be the way out. The companies apparently 
object to anything of the kind, and to all complaints there 
is the usual stock official answer—with the result that 
passengers resort to the motor-bus. There can be no doubt 
that though our railway management compares favourably 
with railway management in other countries, in many 
respects there is plenty of room for improvement, and, 
as Mr Morrison, the late Minister of Transport, said in 
a recent speech, the railways could not expect protection 
from the State unless they were ‘ efficient, progressive, 
and up-to-date, because only the efficient had a right to 
be protected.’ 
_ This leads us to a consideration of the recently pub- 
lished Weir Report on the electrification of main lines, a 
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very important and admirably drawn-up document. The 
object of the inquiry was to ascertain whether the railways 
could be made a more efficient instrument of transporta- 
tion if they were electrified ; what the initial cost of such 
a change would be; what savings in maintenance and 
running charges would be effected ; and whether such a 
scheme was desirable in the national interest. The Com- 
mittee made no definite recommendations, but it set out 
fully all the facts on which a decision could be based. It 
points out that analogies drawn from abroad are mis- 
leading, the countries which have done most in electrify- 
ing their lines, e.g. Switzerland and Italy, having no coal 
and, especially in the former case, abundant water power, 
whereas here our water power is almost negligible and we 
have abundance of coal. It tells us that the initial capital 
cost would be approximately 340 million pounds, of which 
260 millions would fall on the railways and 80 millions 
on the Central Electricity Board. This sum, however, 
makes no provision for the electrification of private 
sidings, which would obviously have to take place. It is 
suggested that the carrying out of the scheme should be 
spread over a period of twenty years, in which case it is 
anticipated that ‘assuming existing traffics are main- 
tained, there would be a surplus of approximately 2 per 
cent. available after meeting interest charges on the new 
capital involved.’ ‘ This,’ they say, ‘is the crudest and 
most unimaginative expression of the economic situation,’ 
and they proceed to advance further considerations, the 
chief of which is that electrification will enable the com- 
panies to give to the public a speedier and more satis- 
factory service than is possible under conditions of steam 
haulage. Incidentally, the scheme would benefit other 
users of electricity, since the increased load on the national 
electricity system would lower the cost of the production 
of electrical energy. 

It is difficult for anybody who has not had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the evidence and going fully into the 
pros and cons of so intricate a subject to express any final 
opinion on this great scheme. One thing, however, is clear. 
The electrification of suburban services is undoubtedly 
desirable, and has proved successful wherever it has been 
adopted. The experience of the Southern Railway, to 
which attention was drawn in the report of the Royal 
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Commission, is proof of this. The Weir Committee con- 
firms it. It points out that with electrification a greatly 
augmented train service is possible, which attracts the 
support of the public, and it states that, taking a group 
of eighteen stations on the Southern Railway situated 
between 9 and 14 miles from London, the number of 
season ticket holders has increased 138 per cent., the 
number of other tickets issued 50 per cent., and the total 
passenger receipts just under 50 per cent. To accomplish 
this the train mileage has been increased nearly 100 per 
cent., but the additional operating costs have been much 
less than the additional receipts. It is by no means 
certain that the same results would follow from main line 
electrification. For long distance journeys it is not 
probable that there would be any great increase in speed, 
since the acceleration due to electricity is due largely to 
greater quickness in stopping at and starting off from 
stations, though there would certainly be some advantage 
on gradients, while the same necessity for greatly 
augmented services does not exist. Still less is it possible 
to see how goods traffic will benefit, since the delays of 
goods trains are chiefly caused by shunting, which cannot 
be eliminated. My own conclusions, so far as I can reach 
them, are that suburban electrification should be under- 
taken immediately, both in the London area and in all 
provincial areas where there is, or could be, intensive 
passenger traffic, and I should interpret ‘suburban’ in 
a wide sense. The Southern Railway is electrifying its 
line to Brighton with good prospects of success, since a 
frequent service between London and Brighton is likely 
to be a highly paying proposition. Similarly, the Great 
Western might well electrify their main line as far as 
Reading, and other main lines might be electrified, with 
their attendant branches, for considerable distances out 
of London. As regards the cost of suburban electrification, 
the Weir Committee estimated that if 4500 miles were 
electrified the capital cost would be about 45 millions, 
and that a return of something like 13 per cent. might be 
looked for. The case for this change appears to be 
overwhelming. 

When, however, we contemplate an expenditure of at 
least 340 millions (which includes the cost of the suburban 
electrification) for the very problematic advantages which 
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would follow from main line electrification, the case is 
different. Can the nation afford this colossal sum, 
especially in these days of financial crisis and bad trade ? 
If it can, are there not other ways in which it could spend 
it to greater advantage? From the purely economic 
standpoint, is it worth while risking all this money for a 
possible return of 2 per cent. ? Again, is it certain that 
there will not be further transport developments either 
on the roads or in the air during the next twenty years 
which would go far to nullify the advantages conferred 
by electrification on the railways ? It is true that other 
users of electricity might get their power a little cheaper, 
but the function of the railways is transport, not the pro- 
vision of cheap electricity. The matter is one for the 
Government and Parliament to decide; personally, I 
should hesitate long before advising the country to 
embark on so doubtful an adventure, even though it 
might confer considerable advantages on our transport 
system and provide the railways with a better instrument 
with which to meet road competition. 

So far we have been considering almost exclusively 
the competition of road and rail, and chiefly the problems 
presented by passenger traffic ; but there is goods traffic 
also which presents special difficulties, and there are also 
such other forms of transport as the canals—still in some 
cases capable of playing a considerable part—and coast- , 
wise shipping, the national importance of which cannot 
be over-rated. So long as competition exists, it is clearly 
the duty of the Government to hold the balance evenly 
between the various transport agencies, while at the same 
time it must do nothing which would artificially arrest 
the progress of the newer forms of transport. But is 
competition the best way? Do not co-operation and 
co-ordination provide a better way ? And, if so, how can 
they be brought about ? Competition no doubt confers 
certain advantages on the public, but they are temporary 
advantages only, and in the long run the public generally 
suffers. Unrestricted competition has rendered some 
of the London streets almost impassable; the recent 
attempts at restriction, bitterly resented as they are in 
certain organs of the press which shout loudly for the 
widening of the streets without realising that until that 
desirable and expensive consummation is reached the 
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traffic must be made to fit the streets as they are, have 
greatly improved matters from the public point of view. 
Parliament originally favoured wholesale competition 
between rival railways, whereby a vast amount of unneces- 
sary capital was expended ; in recent years amalgamation 
and co-operation have been adopted, though not in their 
entirety yet. Is it not possible so to use each form of 
transport, both for passengers and goods, that each 
carries just that for which it is best adapted, leaving the 
rest to the others ? As things are to-day it is not possible. 
Something has been done and is being done. We are 
arriving at a better co-ordination of passenger traffic on 
the roads. But so long as a large number of independent 
transport agencies exist nobody can dictate how every 
passenger should travel or decide whether any particular 
consignment of goods should go by rail, road, canal, or 
coastwise ship. The Royal Commission suggested the 
setting up of a permanent Advisory Committee which 
should study these problems and endeavour to secure 
co-operation and co-ordination by voluntary means. 
This might do much good, but it could not carry us very 
far. The only plan whereby complete co-ordination could 
be attained would be by applying to the whole country 
the principle of the London Passenger Traffic Bill now 
before Parliament, whereby all the passenger transport 
agencies in the metropolitan area are to be unified and 
placed under the control of a Public Board or Trust, 
similar in nature to the Port of London Authority, the 
London Water Board, or the Central Electricity Board. 
Such a plan has been suggested on several occasions for 
transport as a whole in the public speeches of responsible 
persons well known in the transport world, and it was 
proposed in an additional report published by three 
members of the Royal Commission, which, however, was 
not endorsed by the majority. 

The usual objection to it is that it is Socialism, that it 
means the substitution of a Public Board, not working 
for profit, for individual enterprise. But we are all 
Socialists up to a point. Nobody seriously suggests that 
anybody except the State should provide the Army and 
Navy, or for that matter that anybody except the Local 
Authority should collect and dispose of our sewage, 
though possibly individual enterprise could do all of these 
things more cheaply. I hesitate to mention the much- 
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criticised Post Office, though I know of no country in 
which postal services are in the hands of private enter- 
prise. Quite recently a Conservative Government set 
up the Central Electricity Board. It is an established 
principle which the most orthodox Conservatives accept, 
so far as I am aware, that certain public services must be 
managed publicly and not be left to private enterprise. 
The question is: Is transport such a public service ? 
Personally, at the risk of being denounced as a dangerous 
Socialist, I think it is. As has already been shown, it is 
the handmaid of industry. It is more important in this 
country than any other, owing to the great volume of our 
foreign trade, on our dependence on exports, and on the 
importation of food and raw materials, all of which require 
internal transport. So important is it that I do not 
think we can continue to allow it to dissipate its energies 
in internecine fights, or to afford the luxury of competition. 
Unification is the way out. Moreover, we have got away 
in recent years from the old idea that public control 
necessarily means ‘ nationalisation ’ in the sense that a 
Government Department is to be the administrative 
body, with all the evils of political interference which 
this involves. The late Minister of Transport is greatly 
to be congratulated on having steered clear of this evil 
in the London Transport Bill. No popularly elected body 
is to be represented on or to have a share in the adminis- 
tration of the new Board for London, and quite rightly. 
Here is a great difference between what I may call the 
older and the newer Socialism. 

To unify all the available means of public transport 
and to place their control under a centralised non-political 
Board or Trust is, no doubt, a vast scheme which will 
require an immense amount of thinking out in detail. 
The country may not be ready for it at the moment, but 
it is in my opinion the ideal at which we should aim. 
Financially, it would be less costly and far less hazardous 
than the electrification of the main lines of railways. 
By means of it we should be doing on the big scale what 
the London Traffic Bill proposes to do on the compara- 
tively small scale, namely, making the best possible use 
of all the existing means of transport in the public interest, 
and we should be in a position to take full advantage of 
improvements and inventions in the future. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN. 
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Art. 5.—THE CHARACTER OF ARCHITECTURE. 


1. The New World Architecture. By Sheldon Cheney. 
Longmans, 1930. 

2. Georgian England. By A. E. Richardson. Batsford, 
1931. | 

3. Pattern: A Study of Ornament in Western Europe from 
1180 fo 1900. By Joan Evans, D.Lit. Clarendon Press, 
1931. | 

4. Architectural Drawing, Perspective,and Rendering. By 
Cyril A. Farey and A. Trystan Edwards. Batsford, 
1931. 

5. The Building Ari: Theories and Discussions. By 
W. R. Lethaby. ‘ The Builder,’ 1923. 

6. History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. By 
James Fergusson. Murray, 1862. 

And other books and papers. 


In this age of rapid progress, the world is becoming a 
very different place from what it was a generation ago. 
Advance—if we set aside any deep inquiry into the true 
definition of the term—may be observed in every branch 
of human endeavour. The honours, in most of the 
principal spheres, appear to be easy; but architecture 
is, perhaps, less sure than some of a recognised place 
in the van. It provides man with shelter, which is one 
of his cardinal necessities; but it hardly arouses his 
interest to the extent that might be expected. Some 
recent works dealing with various aspects of architecture 
suggest a survey of the whole situation, and lead to the 
consideration and analysis of conflicting views. The 
main point at issue, which seems to be the true character 
of the profession, was first seriously raised about the 
middle of last century, when criticism was directed not 
only at architectural works but at the system by which 
they were produced. The new school of criticism then 
formed has never broken up, and notwithstanding a 
tendency to deprecate the weight of its opinion, its 
influence is clearly to be detected in present-day 
apologetic literature. Its arguments have been accepted 
in part by a sufficient number of architects to disturb 
the harmony that should exist within the profession, and 
a few have bowed to them without reservation. If there 
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is something wrong, and its nature can be established, the 
remedy may emerge. The study of recent books in their 
relation to previous writings may prove fruitful. 

Some confusion is indicated by a contradictory note, 
introduced in the beginning, which still persists in the 
disquisitions of the apologists, and James Fergusson 
seems to have been its originator. In the preface to 
his ‘ History,’ he summed up the situation, as he then 
saw it, in the following terms : 


* My conviction is that the architects of the present day 
have shown themselves thoroughly competent to the task 
they have undertaken, and would prove equally so to any 
other that can be proposed to them, and, if they were allowed 
to exercise their intellects, and not forced to trust only to 
their memories, they might do something of which we should 
have cause to be proud; but they are working on a wrong 
system and from false premises, so that success seems to 
me impossible.’ 


He further deplored the unwise ‘restoration’ of 
ancient work, as a result of which he declared that our 
old buildings were ‘ clothed in falsehood,’ and he divided 
the old and new architecture into the ‘ true styles’ and 
the ‘ imitative styles,’ as Viollet-le-Duc had done before 
him. Later in the book he suggests that ‘it may be 
foolishly sanguine to hope that architecture can ever 
be restored to the position of a truthful and real art,’ 
which completes the contradiction of the faith he pro- 
fesses in the beginning. There is a mixture of optimism 
and hopelessness that we shall again encounter in recent 
pronouncements. In the ‘Quarterly Review’ for 
October 1874, John T. Emmett described the condition 
of the profession as ‘forlorn,’ and as a ‘ chronic state 
of anxiety, disappointment, and despair.” He suggested 
that ‘ having neither artists to build, nor critics to discuss, 
nor a public worthy to approve of any work, it is time 
to institute an architectural reform.” Emmett was the 
father of the school of criticism to which attention has 
been drawn, and as we have noticed, its influence is 
still apparent. The doubt he cast upon the artistic 
character of architecture, and the agitation he engendered 
in orthodox circles, have never been allayed, and the 
profession is obviously ill at ease. 
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In turning to recent, orthodox opinion, we cannot 
do better than to consider it as indicated by men of 
unquestioned responsibility and eminence in the pro- 
fession. Sir Banister Fletcher, in his inaugural speech, 
delivered on Nov. 3 last, expressed the view that 
architects ‘follow a high calling as creative artists,’ 
which we should be glad to accept without reserve. But 
has it the necessary sanction of a wide body of intelligent, 
public opinion, and a background of generally recognised, 
artistic achievement ? We have heard Emmett, and 
we now find Professor W. R. Lethaby saying: ‘I cannot 
think that any well-known building erected in England 
within the last hundred years should count as a work 
of art.’* We search the president’s speech for some 
assurance that such criticism no longer applies; but 
all that rewards us is the half-complaint that the architect 
*‘ must be at the same time an artist, a business man, and 
even a man of the world, a combination which suggests 
a@ superman or even a magician.’ This confirms a similar 
statement, made by Professor J. Hubert Worthington, 
that ‘the demands made upon him are such that no 
man can hope to fulfil them all’ +; but it is not the kind 
of thing to inspire that confidence for which we are 
seeking. Nevertheless, judgment must not hastily be 
given. If we are able to find one sincere expression of 
self-reliance, a single refutation, clear and undeniable, 
of the charges of the critics, our inquiry will necessarily 
turn from the character of architecture to its practice 
and results. 

Early in an address delivered at the Institute on 
Nov. 7, 1927, Mr Walter Tapper named a number of 
new buildings of which he said ‘works of this order, 
and others too numerous to mention, show very clearly 
that the fine traditions of architecture are being very 
ably upheld’; but as late as January of the present 
year, Professor Lethaby sadly remarks: ‘ How interesting 
the building perfection for the historical moment 1931 
might have been if only we were working it out!’ Is 
it not true that it is being worked out ? The upholding 
of tradition means that, if it means anything at all. 


* *Theories and Discussions,’ ‘ The Builder,’ Dee. 7, 1923. 
+ Address to R.I.B.A. on Jan, 27, 1927. 
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-We naturally look for information in Mr Tapper’s further 
remarks; but are rather disappointed. In discussing 
the ‘ greatest days of architecture,’ he tells us that ‘ the 
principles and traditions connected therewith ’ were lost 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and ‘ have not 
been wholly recaptured’; but even more sweeping is 
his assertion that ‘the system of building to-day is one 
which it is impossible to imagine can lead to great 
architecture.’ Over and above this, the public is accused 
of not possessing the virtues of dignity, modesty, and 
restraint, which they should have if these are to be 
expressed in architecture; architects are urged to make 
up their minds to recover the lost traditions, and it is 
said that ‘we are surrounded by ugly and offensive 
things.’ We seem to find a repetition of Fergusson’s 
lament respecting able men hopelessly working under a 
wrong system. It is not encouraging. 

In ‘ Georgian England,’ Mr Richardson throws much 
light upon what happened in the eighteenth century ; 
and Mr Tapper’s view that there was then hardly an 
ugly thing in the country is largely supported. In the 
realm of domestic architecture, on a modest scale, it is 
doubtful if any other period has excelled it. The 
Georgian houses were convenient, substantial, and 
pleasant looking. They looked like homes. ‘ Most were 
designed by local architects who often combined their 
business with that of land surveying; while others were 
built by master bricklayers working in conjunction with 
master carpenters.’ The latter method was similar to 
that whereby our great medizval churches were built, 
and we are reminded of Master Henry the Mason, and 
Master Alexander the Carpenter, who, in the thirteenth 
century, co-operated in the building of Westminster 
Abbey. In some parts of the country, as the author 
points out, medizeval methods persisted into the nineteenth 
century. Little seems to be known of the working 
craftsmen who built the good Georgian houses ; but they 
are well worthy of the attention of the student. Itseems, 
nevertheless, that it was in the eighteenth century that 
our architectural troubles took firm root, although we 
must date their origin much earlier. ‘The Grand Tour 
among the wealthy classes helped to establish a new 
coterie, the amateurs, who busied themselves forming 
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theories for the direction of architects.’ In these words 
Mr Richardson describes the rise of the connoisseur, 
whose influence on architecture, was, in Emmett’s 
opinion, ‘ thoroughly injurious.’ Wren had shown what 
it was possible to achieve, and his triumph was fresh in 
men’s minds; but Wren was no amateur. Design, as 
he quickly saw, was a matter involving only draughtsman- 
ship and a study of forms. He based his structural 
work on a deep knowledge of geometry, and his genius 
was of an order which none of his subsequent would-be 
emulators have been so fortunate as to inherit. He 
succeeded where lesser men could only fail. The 
Palladian Burlington was one of the pioneers of 
connoisseurship, and he influenced the design of many 
of the big palaces built in his day. They are all very 
imposing, and properly express the characters of their 
original owners ; but they have small claim to be classified 
as works of art. ‘ The key to such compositions is to be 
found in the arrangement of the plan, which was con- 
ceived not for convenience, but solely to produce a 
dignified lay-out of masses.’ It was to the level of 
compositions that large scale architecture had then fallen, 
and there it has remained. The mansions were draughts- 
men’s compilations based on archeological knowledge, 
and not the outcome of artistic development. The 
sham elevations in time became wearisome, and the 
inconvenient planning a nuisance, and the buildings 
were finally regarded as failures. It is the works of 
the humble craftsmen that people still love, and labour 
hard to preserve. There is a strong impulse nowadays 
to keep all the old, good things, perhaps because there is 
a suspicion that we shall never be able satisfactorily 
to replace them. 

In her ‘Study of Ornament,’ Miss Evans adds her 
testimony to that of Mr Richardson. The connoisseur 
seems first to have appeared in France. Early in the 
eighteenth century ‘the touch of the amateur appears 
in literature, decoration, and the Fine Arts,’ and the 
Regent himself (the Duke of Orleans) is said to have 
been a knowledgeable fellow: ‘il sait beaucoup de choses, 
il a bonne mémoire.’ Here, perhaps, is the germ of the 
system of mnemonics condemned by Fergusson! ‘ Those 
who did not create invested themselves with the privileges 
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of the ‘‘donneurs d’idées,” and dictated to those who 
did.’ The ‘Grand Tour’ was become the recognised, 
final stage in a gentleman’s education, and, ‘ with the 
return to England of men who had spent the formative 
years of youth in Rome, classicism was born anew.’ 
Horace Walpole, writing in 1780, said that ‘ ardour for 
the arts had led the traveller to explore whatever beauties 
of Grecian or Latin taste still subsisted in provinces once 
subject to Rome; the fine editions in consequence of 
those researches have established the throne of archi- 
tecture in Britain.” ‘A Roman classicism gradually 
became the accepted language of the cultivated aristo- 
cracy.’ In 1759 Chambers recommended the Tuscan 
Order for use in building ‘ farmhouses, barns, and sheds 
for the implements of husbandry.’ Coke, who began 
the tour at the age of fifteen, later built himself a palace 
at Holkham, with a great hall like a Roman basilica, 
and he rifled the temples of Rome for marbles with which 
to adorn it. In England such luxury had never before 
been known. 

The attempt made in the eighteenth century to revive 
Gothic was not a success. As early as 1724 the style had 
a champion in William Stukley, who thought it suitable 
for domestic purposes; but the revival was probably 
due to people becoming a little weary of Palladio. Gothic 
was treated in a truly connoisseur-like manner: ‘its 
constructive principles were ignored, and its ornaments 
alone were seen.’ Batty Langley tried to improve it 
by an admixture of classic; but failed. Nevertheless, 
there was one remarkable instance of a true appreciation 
of Gothic, and of the character of its eighteenth century 
imitation. Miss Evans quotes a passage, cited by 
Bosanquet in the ‘ History of A’sthetics,’ from Goethe’s 
* Deutsche Baukunst’ : 


‘The column is in no sense an element of our dwellings ; 
it contradicts the essence of all our dwellings. Our houses 
do not arise out of four columns at four corners; they arise 
out of four walls on four sides, which serve instead of columns, 
exclude columns, and where you add them, make them a 
burdensome superfluity.’ 


But this was looking below the surface, which, as we 
have seen, was not the general custom. Gothic was 
Vol. 257.—WNo. 510. s 
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accepted as a style; but did not firmly establish itself. 
The ‘battle of styles’ belongs to the next century. 
The most significant event of the Georgian period was 
the meteoric rise of the connoisseur, who thoroughly 
consolidated his position as supreme arbiter in matters 
relatin to what he thought was art. The penetrating 
mind of Goethe ruthlessly exposed the character of the 
“new coterie.’ He described its members as ‘ those who 
without any particular talent for art, only give way to 
the natural imitative tendency in them, and among 
other things to the imitation of Gothic architecture.’ 
He believed that they did little good either to artists or 
to art; ‘ but, on the contrary, much harm, by bringing 
artists down to their level.’ ‘In Dilettanteism the loss 
is always greater than the gain. It takes from art 
the essence, and spoils the public by depriving it of 
its artistic earnestness and sense of right.’ He regarded 
the Dilettanti as plagiarists: ‘ They enervate and pull 
to pieces all that is original in manner or matter, and at 
the same time imitate, copy, and piece out their own 
emptiness with it.’ The dilettante, or connoisseur, 
knows only the glossary, not the real things of art, and 
his dominating influence has proved disastrous. Goethe’s 
warning was unheard; but the achievements of the 
architectural profession have since verified its wisdom. 
The first Englishman to think as clearly as he did was 
Emmett, and even to-day the dilettanti still exercise 
their influence in architectural affairs. The system has 
not changed. In the eighteenth century, the profession 
was busily acquiring the scholarly knowledge of ancient 
and medizval art upon which it still bases its designs. 
The early years of the nineteenth century found the 
Greek revival in progress. Mr Briggs in the ‘ Architect 
in History ’ names Soane, Smirke, Cockerell, and Burton 
among its leaders. The chief figures in the second 
Gothic revival included Barry, Scott, Pugin, and Pearson. 
It was, as the author of ‘ Amphion’ points out, an age 
of newly-rich, and people ‘ desired architecture to advertise 
their opulence.’ The question of which style was the 
best led to the ‘ battle,’ which continued until the 
dawn of what has been termed the ‘eclectic’ period ; 
the client was allowed to choose for himself. Strictly, 
the connoisseur has always been eclectic, and it would be 
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more true to say that eclecticism has been enfranchised. 
The beginning of the century was, as Mr Briggs observes, 
a ‘dilettante period, and the Greek Revival a dilettante 
movement.’ The saddest thing that happened arose out 
of the subsequent Gothic Revival, which led to the 
destruction in the name of ‘ restoration’ of much of the 
remaining beauty of our medizval churches. There is 
some excuse for the architecture, for, as Mr Harbron 
believes, it was really what might have been expected, 
and certainly it would have been surprising had the 
Victorian period produced a great art of building. 

John Emmett appears as a critic in 1872, and Mr 
Harbron is to be congratulated upon the courage with 
which he quotes him. Emmett had been an architect, 
and ‘as a critic possessed of the entire armoury of his 
victims he inflicted the most grievous wounds.’ ‘ Such 
an enemy excited admiration in the breasts of his victims. 
Mr G. G. Scott went so far as to opine that Emmett was 
right.’ His essays were much discussed at the Institute. 
The pungency of his remarks was something new, and 
could not be ignored. He is so important to this dis- 
cussion that we shall notice him at somewhat greater 
length than Mr Harbron’s space would allow. Emmett 
had renounced the profession before he turned critic. 
He told a friend, who is still living, that he could derive 
no satisfaction from the results of his work. He had 
just finished a Gothic church. ‘I could guarantee every 
line and moulding,’ he is said to have declared, ‘ but I 
felt that there was something absent, and I have decided 
that it was the hand of the Master Mason.’ Emmett’s 
essays show that he had made a long and patient study 
of the building art and craftsmen of the past. There 
was none who then understood medizval art better than 
he did. He was a pioneer in the form of research which 
we now associate with the names of W. R. Lethaby and 
Francis B. Andrews. Whilst the dilettanti were studying 
the forms and learning the glossary, Emmett was 
inquiring into the artistic origin of the forms and the 
character of the men who created them. His attack 
was upon the system, and he supported it with criticism 
directed at the works of the most eminent living architects. 
It has been suggested that time has robbed his opinions 
of their weight ; but the system he condemned has not 
s 2 
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, and his method of criticism may be supported 
until the faults he deplored are all proved no longer to 
exist. Emmett believed that the men who ruled in 
building should have had practical training in the work, 
and that the master should be on the spot to direct the 
operations. This was the medizval way,* and the efforts 
of certain of the apologists to show that it was otherwise 
are so confused and contradictory that they need not 
here be considered. 

Emmett regarded architecture as a graphic and 
inartistic process. His view was ‘ that we have at present 
no building art; it is entirely lost; but in its stead 
we have what is absurdly called the profession of 
architecture, which, as it pretends to the practice of 
art, is in the nature of an imposture.’ He pointed out 
that the builders in earlier times had always been work- 
men ‘ living at their work, and taking constant interest 
in it.’ This was as opposed to the still existing practice 
of visiting it once a month or even less frequently. 
‘ Expression, verbal or artistic, has its origin in individual 
requirement, and custom formulates it; general use 
begets facility of utterance, and then felicity of thought ; 
and thus alike in literature and art, creative poetry 
proceeds.’ Emmett thus describes the birth and develop- 
ment of the art that connoisseurship and eclecticism 
presuppose. He condemned taste—of which we hear 
so much in architectural discussions—as ‘a _ sensual 
word, irrelevant to art, and only fit for luxury, its modern 
substitute.’ The breadth of Emmett’s thought and the 
depth of his understanding may only be appreciated by 
reading his essays. They should be reprinted, and their 
study should form a part of every architect’s education. 

Modern, professional practice, especially in the larger 
offices, is carefully explained in Messrs Farey and 
Edwards’ book on ‘ Architectural Drawing, Perspective, 
and Rendering.’ The architect, it appears, may be his 
own draughtsman or he may delegate the drawing to his 
assistants, and content himself with ‘ the task of directing 
and organising the work.’ This is the method the 
authors seem to recommend, and some architects 
apparently have no choice; for ‘a faculty to design 


* See ‘ The Medieval Builder and his Methods,’ by Francis B. Andrews, 
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very often does not accompany a gift for draughtsman- 
ship, and vice versa.’ Nevertheless, ‘it is difficult to 
imagine a good designer who is not acquainted with the 
essentials of draughtsmanship.’ There is also the 
‘philosophic’ architect ‘who dislikes drawing,’ and 
‘the chief who relegates part or even the whole of the 
designs of his buildings to assistants.’ The . authors 
convey the impression that ‘ chiefs’ of this type are not 
uncommon, and suggest that as their assistants do the 
designing as well as the drawing they ‘could be more 
correctly described as collaborators.’ 

Emmett designated architects as ‘ drawing masters,’ 
and in comparing them with the medizval masters, he 
said ‘ the one was an artistic and creative working man ; 
the other a draughtsman who designs and does not work.’ 
His criticism is certainly confirmed by Messrs Farey and 
Edwards’ description of office practice, and the claim of 
a man who delegates even the design, to be a creative 
artist is difficult to allow. Such a mode of procedure did 
not produce the fine buildings of ancient and medieval 
times. The master craftsmen were practical working 
men, and lived on the work: the oixodouo¢g or dnmovpydoc 
of the Greeks, and the artifex or masoun of the middle 
ages. They learned how to do the work over which they 
were one day torule. Drawing was a mere aid to building. 
The architect in the modern sense did not exist. The 
Greek word apyrexrév implied authorship; it was a 
general term. The design was the result of generations 
of working out problems of construction ; it developed 
as the result of working in the customary manner, and 
in accordance with the ever advancing rules of art. The 
old masters were true artists, and they created the forms 
which the architect imitates. They worked in material 
whereas the architect works on paper. They advanced ; 
but architecture has not yet made any progress at all. 
Their buildings were real, because they were the logical 
result of an artistic process ; our buildings to-day are the 
outcome of imitative design, and, therefore, sham. Their 
forms are unrelated to their structure. Reality and 
sincerity are the two chief qualities which our modern 
buildings lack. Professor Lethaby has said, ‘Only by 
being intensely real can we get back wonder into build- 
ing.’ Art zs real, and unless a building is frank and 
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understandable, it cannot be artistic and admirable. 
These qualities can never be reached as the result of 
capricious design. Beauty cannot be attained by means 
of an inartistic process. Design in styles only provides 
imitations of a beauty which, originally, developed as the 
result of long experiment. The ancient and mediaeval 
_ builders trod a long and arduous path. Their adventures 
were sometimes unsuccessful; but ‘ out of their failures 
wisdom became sorrowfully known.’ * The early Norman 
tower of Winchester Cathedral fell in the twelfth century ; 
but the one that was built in its place still stands. The 
style of architecture we now call Gothic ‘ was a develop- 
ment of the folk-mind in the medium of building, it was 
social, epic, deep. True architecture was not a pro- 
fessional exercise in style.’ It is nearly four centuries 
since imitative design ousted the craft of building, and 
during that time there has been no advance. The best 
that the apologists can now offer us is the suggestion that 
they are on the right path at last; but it is doubtful if 
they really believe it. No recent building has any 
quality that differentiates it from the recognised failures 
of the past. The new Regent Street ought to have been 
a sight that Londoners would be proud to show; but, 
instead, it is a disgrace, a reckless display of meretricious 
design. The lines of the buildings are broken, and their 
structural features weakened or obliterated by the mean- 
ingless trappings of the style-bound draughtsman. There 
are functionless columns and pilasters; and a profusion 
of minor ornament, rustication, and so-called sculpture. 
Wherever we look, we find no indication of creative 
artistry, and nothing that suggests either progress 
or the hope of it. It is said that the day of the Master 
Mason is gone; but that statement does not prove that 
one ought to be satisfied with architecture. It cannot be 
believed that the art of building would have stood still 
if it had remained in the hands of the craftsmen. They 
always looked forward, whereas the architect ever looks 
back to the art of past ages, upon which his profession 
depends and without which he could not have come into 
being. Building was developed to meet the people’s 
need for shelter; but architecture was introduced to 


* ‘The Medieval Builder and his Methods,’ by Francis B. Andrews. 
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please the luxury-loving rich. It immediately became 
the plaything of the patron, who, as we have seen, became 
the connoisseur, and style-design was substituted for 
experiment and adventure. Buildings were drawn, not 
made, and progress ceased. The architect is dismayed 
and puzzled. He labours beneath a burden of censure 
and distrust, and feels that only ‘a superman or a 
magician ’ could do what is demanded of him. He does 
not know exactly how to describe himself. In the House 
of Commons, on April 17 last, it was suggested that his 
description should be included in the Architects’ Registra- 
tion Bill. The sponsor of the Bill replied that ‘ there was 
great difficulty in finding a satisfactory definition,’ and 
he proposed that ‘it was much better to stick to the 
simplicity of the word architect.’ 

In the search for evidence of creative, artistic work, 
we have examined the process whereby designs are pro- 
duced, and we may now inquire what further part the 
architect plays after his design is accepted. 


‘The modern architect,’ Mr Briggs writes, ‘ must be, to 
a large extent, a sedentary worker. He must spend a great 
part of his time at his desk, near his telephone, and only a 
proportion of it on his buildings. On any important 
commission he has to employ a clerk-of-works, a man less 
highly trained intellectually than himself, but experienced 
in all the crafts that go to make a building.’ * 


We may support this by reference to the proceedings 
at the Royal Institute, on March 2 last, when Sir Edwin 
Cooper received the Gold Medal for the Production of 
Architecture. The President, in making the presentation, 
named fifteen important works, including Lloyds’ new 
headquarters and Royal Mail House; and Sir Edwin 
Cooper, in his reply, mentioned that with the exception 
of three, they were all what ‘may be termed post-war 
work.’ We may reasonably accept Messrs Farey and 
Edwards’ authority on the means whereby so many 
designs would be produced, and it can be understood that 
the business side of so much custom would occupy a large 
proportion of the architect’s time. It is clear, there- 
fore, that he necessarily and quite professionally delegates 
a part if not the whole of the design to his assistants or 


* ‘A Short History of the Building Crafts,’ Martin S. Briggs, 1925. 
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* collaborators,’ and, with the exception of an occasional 
visit, leaves the superintendence of the construction to 
the clerk-of-works. Indeed, from beginning to end 
there is not the slightest suggestion of any artistic work 
being done by any one whatsoever. The man who might 
achieve artistic works is the clerk-of-works; but he 
has only to see that the ‘designs’ are duly translated 
into material. He is not permitted a creative part in the 
task. He may be ‘less highly trained intellectually ’ 
than the architect ; but Fergusson shows that, in building, 
none of the qualifications possessed by the architect, 
intellectual or graphic, are necessary. He tells us of a 
church built at Mousta, in the island of Malta, by Angelo 
Gatt, the village mason. ‘He can neither read, nor 
write, nor draw; but following his own constructive 
instincts and the dictates of common sense, he has suc- 
cessfully carried out every part of the building.’ This 
church was completed in 1860, two years before Fergusson 
published his book. With reference to the mason, he 
_adds that. ‘ with true medizval enthusiasm, this extra- 
ordinary man was content to devote his whole time to the 
erection of this great edifice, receiving only fifteenpence 
a day for twenty years.’ The dome of this church is larger 
than that of St Paul’s Cathedral, and was built without 
a scaffolding, by notching each course into the one 
below it. This was the medizval method of building, as 
Fergusson points out; yet, in 1927, Mr Briggs asserts 
that it is a fallacy that in middle ages ‘ the controlling 
power was exercised by an artisan, the “‘ master mason,”’ 
not by an educated professional man.’ It is because the 
architect of to-day is educated in no artistic work at all 
that our buildings can never be called works of art ; 
that no progress is made. To compare the humble 
Maltese mason and the modern architect is impossible : 
the former is a true, creative artist, the latter a super- 
visor of imitative design. Gatt may, perhaps, be com- 
pared with Sir Christopher Wren in that he was per- 
suaded by an architect to use classic ornament—which 
Fergusson rightly deplores—whereas Wren was con- 
strained to do the same thing by what he called ‘ the gust 
of the time.’ The difference between the two lies in their 
respective methods: Gatt’s was that of the craftsman, 
Wren’s that of the scientist. Both were equally gifted 
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with common sense. The structural ability of the mason 
was inherited through his craft. The architect of St 
Paul’s achieved it by means of his profound knowledge 
of the principles of geometry, which are the foundations 
of true building art. He expressed surprise that archi- 
tects took so little interest in geometry. The organisation 
of the parts of St Paul’s is akin to that of a medieval 
building. The support of the dome, and the resistance 
to the thrust of vaults, are arranged on a principle similar 
to that of the Gothic buttress system. Wren has been 
described as ‘ almost the only scientific architect we ever 
had.’ * 

One of the most remarkable of recent works is Mr 
Sheldon Cheney’s ‘ New World Architecture.’ The author 
displays courageous zeal in his search for truth, and he 
reiterates the severest criticisms that have ever been directed 
at imitative design. He believes that a new world is 
about to replace the civilised world, and that it will be 
dominated by the machine. The architecture of the newly 
established order will have its final expression in the 
skyscraper. It may be, however, that Mr Cheney’s 
enthusiasm for the machine is carried a little too far. It 
would be dangerous to deny that we shall ever allow it 
to control us; but we may at least argue that such sub- 
mission would be a mistake, and only lead us further 
astray from the path of true happiness. We cannot 
believe that the whole world will accept the machine as 
man’s ultimate achievement, or the skyscraper as his ideal 
dwelling-place. There will always be those who will 
insist that the machine should remain their servant, and 
that in their art they should still find the means of self- 
expression. Mr Cheney rightly says that ‘ architecture, 
good or bad, is inescapable,’ and he will, therefore, be ready 
to admit that we should be very cautious about it. Our 
present buildings do not satisfy us, and we have therefore 
inquired into the character of the system that produces 
them. New world architecture must be included in our 
investigations, and we may judge it by what Mr Cheney 
tells us of it. ‘ Architecture,’ he writes, ‘is the art of 
building beautifully, and beauty has nothing to do with 
shams.’ This gives us hope; but we later find that the 


* W. R. Lethaby in ‘ The Builder,’ Feb. 2, 1923. 
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‘“new-world architecture’ is no more concerned with 
reality than the old. The ‘ vision of a future city’ by 
Mr Hugh Ferriss, illustrated in page 399, is less real than 
a design for a mediseval town would be. Its author is 
a twentieth-century Piranesi. Such imaginary flights of 
draughtsmanship will help but little. Mr Cheney says 
that ‘ thinking about it, visioning it, will make it come 
true some day,’ and that may be; but in accepting a 
prophetic drawing of what it will be like, he is overlooking 
his own admission of the speed at which ‘ thoughts travel 
these days.’ Were architecture, apart from mere design- 
ing on paper, to begin to make progress, it cannot be 
imagined what ‘our children’s children might see.’ 
When we turn to the examination of the system, we find 
nothing new at all. The only difference is that the 
designers omit the use of the ornament of the orthodox. 
Frank Lloyd Wright appears as a particularly self- 
conscious designer, and his ‘insurgency’ is very evident 
in his work. Nevertheless, Barnsdall House (p. 247) is 
as obvious an example of capricious design as the St 
Pancras Hotel. 

The big concrete structures fall within the province 
of the engineer, and in their making he should rule. 
Some such thought seems to have occurred to Mr Cheney, 
for he writes, ‘An element beyond practical efficiency 
has entered in. Some seekers for ultimate truth say 
that if the machine is perfectly fitted for its use the 
eesthetic value grows out of that.’ With this we should 
have been inclined to agree; but the author adds that 
‘others feel a creative, inventive shaping above the 
achievement of highest efficiency,’ which is exactly the 
kind of view that is held at the Royal Institute. ‘ The 
creative artist’ in the new-world architecture is no 
different from his orthodox colleagues; he only creates 
on paper. The best buildings that the book illustrates 
suggest possibilities ; but these should be developed by 
men trained in the work. The present method, whereby 
the men whose skill makes the fabric to stand are denied 
any artistic share in the building, cannot be justified ; its 
results should convince us that it is wrong. The ‘lines,’ 
the ‘spaces,’ the ‘ cleanliness,’ the ‘ power,’ and the 
‘massing’ should develop solely out of the solution of 
structural problems. There might then arise a new art, 
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a branch of architecture, that would be undeniable. Mr 
Cheney, again speaking the language of the orthodox, 
says, ‘ The most important thing that Sullivan did was to 
get back to architecture’; but he did not get back to 
reality in building. His efforts have led to no more 
progress than those of the most devoted ‘ Gothic man.’ 
One of Mr Cheney’s illustrations depicts two views 
which are called ‘ scenes at the Barnsdall House,’ and that 
is a true description. They do not represent a work of 
art, but scenes designed for luxury and pomp. Sullivan, 
we are told, ‘ developed his own theory of building design,’ 
which is exactly what all the stylists—with whom he 
must be classed—have done, and are still doing. The 
railway station at Stuttgart shows that it is not possible 
to get away from imitative design by omitting the orna- 
ment; the result is only more definitely inartistic. 
Mr Cheney’s confusion of thought may be due to his half- 
confessed belief that ‘ perhaps Commercialism is a new 
God.’ ‘The Cathedral in coming times, as now, can be 
little more than a show place, a piece of insincerity.’ 
The new-world architecture might satisfy those who so 
believe ; but many of us hope for something better. 

We have patiently searched the literature of the 
profession for evidence of the character of architecture, 
and for indications of its progress; but that which has 
emerged is not encouraging. The words of Mr Tapper 
suggest that the profession is still as paradoxical as 
Fergusson found it. The process by which our buildings 
are produced has been clearly elucidated by Messrs Farey 
and Edwards, whose authority is beyond dispute, and we 
find it to be wholly inartistic. With the assistance of 
Miss Evans and Mr Richardson we have studied the 
introduction of the styles and the activities of the con- 
noisseurs ; and Professor Lethaby and Mr Andrews have 
helped us to compare the methods of building in the 
great days with those of recent times. The sham styles 
are still the best that the profession can give us, and no 
progress seems to have been made. The work of the 
modernists, which Mr Cheney describes at length, is dis- 
covered to be of the same character as that of the orthodox 
architect. The ‘insurgents’ are inspired with a like 
zeal for style and a similar unfortunate belief in paper 
design. They are playing with the structural masses 
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in the same way as the ‘classic’ architects play with 
pediments and pilasters. They cannot see that they 
are only adding another ‘style’ to the sad collection : 
the ‘ sham engineering style,’ it might be called, the toy 
of a new coterie of eclectics. Look where we may, we 
find no trace of a true, artistic method of building. 

There can be little hope for architecture without 
a change in the system. The profession must decide 
what are its real ambitions and how it will pursue them. 
If architects desire to be accepted as creative artists 
they must learn to create something; organisers of 
draughtsmanship can never hope successfully to make 
such a claim. Their education and training must be 
reformed. At present, as Professor Lethaby has said, 
‘it is extraordinarily feeble in anything like definition, 
explanation, or justification,’ and we have observed the 
truth of these words in the course of our inquiry. There 
must be clear thinking and a determination to face facts, 
neither of which has so far been noticeable. Clear 
thought is unorthodox, which may be what Fergusson 
had in mind when he said that architects were not allowed 
to use their intellects. At present ‘in our own art of 
building little or nothing is taught of its proper purpose 
and noble human service, but students are incited to make 
a show of all that is most superficial, misleading, and 
personal.’ This must be changed, and the uncertain talk 
about ‘creative art’ and ‘designs’ must be checked. 
Fundamental matters should be discussed : purposes and 
ways and means. Young architects should be trained 
in the work and to do the work, as well as to design it. 
In large scale ferro-concrete construction the architect 
must be subordinate to the engineer. The latter should 
work out the problems of construction, and the building 
. should take the form the frame dictates. The lines would 
come out of the work, and, if the whole were efficiently 
planned, the massing which resulted would be entirely 
satisfactory. This material is an entirely different medium 
from stone or brick, and should not be hidden behind sham 
facias. Until it is released from the bondage of capricious 
design its possibilities will never be reached. It is likely 
to be hard for the architect to understand and believe 
that a building material has been invented that is outside 
his province ; but it is one of the facts that he must face. 
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He has also to realise that he has been ‘ working on a 
wrong system, and from false premises,’ and it is here 
that clear thinking is required. He must test the criticisms 
which have above been quoted or offered, and examine 
the dogmas of his calling. He must re-read the arguments 
of the apologists and ask himself how far they really 
convince him. He must study with patient care the 
discussions he hears at the Institute, and satisfy himself 
as to their true significance; firmly refusing to accept 
vague and general summaries, he must seek to grasp what 
is the true position. He will slowly realise that the 
architect is but a substitute for the artist who created the 
works he imitates. He will appreciate, after the careful 
study of architectural history, that had building remained 
the work of artists, it would now be done by men who 
were trained in the work, and not merely in design. He 
will understand that, as in all the great periods, the art 
would not have stood still; but would have constantly 
advanced. The craftsmen would have been continuously 
seeking new structural methods, and the changes of style 
would have been dictated by structure and purpose. 
With the realisation of what might have been done will 
come the knowledge that nothing has been done. Of 
course, the ‘ styles ’ were revived ; but the revivals were 
feats of archeology, not of art. As Viollet-le-Duc said, 
‘There is style and there are the styles,’ and we 
immediately realise that the engineers might have infused 
‘style’ into steel frame construction had not the archi- 
tects so promptly made it one of *‘ the styles.’ Apathetic 
as the people are, they would probably have seen the 
falseness of the Greek or Gothic forms when modern 
materials were used; but most unhappily Sullivan, 
Wright, and their continental admirers have been quick 
to quell the rising public intelligence. New-world 
architecture has made the understanding of architecture 
more difficult than ever it was, and the average man will 
not trouble about it. Continuing with Viollet-le-Duc 
we find that ‘ art was a consequence of profound observa- 
tion of principles,’ and ‘ architecture is dominated by 
scientific considerations and imperious laws,’ which is 
exactly what Wren discovered. ‘It may be permitted 
to us to smile if we see an architect waiting on inspira- 
tion, without the intervention of reason which alone will 
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enable him to follow afar off the logical processes seen in 
the construction of our globe.’ Style is finally described 
as ‘ perfect harmony between the result and the means 
employed to obtain it,’ which most certainly does not now 
exist. The truth is that we have ‘the styles’ but no 
style. The open-minded, intelligent student will observe 
that only by ceasing to think of ‘ styles ’ and by regarding 
building in a real, logical way shall we cultivate style of 
the true kind. He can hardly fail to notice how far the 
profession has been led astray by high-sounding and 
ambiguous words, such as art, style, architecture, tradition. 
The last is another greatly misunderstood term. The idea 
that tradition is something which may be lost and found 
is a grave error. In art, if it be true art and not an 
imitative process of design, there will always be tradition ; 
that is, proved, customary methods of work. The 
ambiguity of the words used in architectural discussions 
adds greatly to the difficulty of the apologist. One day, 
as Professor Lethaby prophesies, ‘ we shall wake up and 
recognise that they are but words after all’ *; but in 
the meantime the discussions are often inclined, as 
Emmett caustically remarked, ‘to sink into absurdity.’ 
If building should ever again be done in an artistic manner, 
its artists will build up its traditions as a matter of course. 
It is useless to talk of recovering the traditions of an 
earlier period ; we must make our own. What is really 
meant when architects speak of such recovery, is the 
production by the process of design of imitative buildings 
which shall prove as satisfactory as their artistically 
created originals; and it is not possible. It would be 
a tremendous step forward if the young men about 
to enter the profession could be made to see this, and to 
insist that they should be so instructed that they might 
hope to create sound traditions, thus reintroducing a 
real art of building. If they would only insist upon 
using their intellects, and begin by examining everything 
that seems not to be real and artistic, it would be a turn 
towards the right path. The general disagreement as 
to the merits of the profession and its works, and the 
severe, unanswered criticism, should prompt them to 
inquire into the matter. Even to begin to advance would 
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be intensely exciting, and it is surprising that there should 
be any hesitation. It is for the coming generation of 
architects to decide whether they will give to their work 
an unquestionably artistic character. It would be 
necessary to learn to do the work, instead of merely to 
draw designs, and to study structure with a view to 
experiment and development. Form and ornament, 
interesting and artistic, would arise out of the construction, 
instead of being imposed upon it as a disguise. Nothing 
functionless would be considered. Realities would be 
substituted for shams. Criticism would fade before the 
logic and sensibility of the work, and encouragement 
and interest would take its place. The fascination that 
progress invariably exercises would draw the attention 
of the public, and the architect would be inspired to 
greater effort. At present, the public is accused of 
ignorance and apathy; but how can it be expected to 
understand and take interest in a thing which its pro- 
fessors are unable clearly to explain? Moreover, when 
gifted and educated men find difficulty in demonstrating 
the soundness of their beliefs, it should surprise no one 
if doubt arise. 

No other art is open to such criticism as that which 
has for so long been directed at architecture. The work 
of a sculptor may be disliked ; but the artistic character 
of his methods is never questioned. The state of archi- 
tecture will not be satisfactory until there is general agree- 
ment as to the merits of the system, and the clear thinking 
out of the reasons why this does not exist should 
immediately begin. We have endeavoured to indicate 
the lines along which this course might be pursued. The 
final aim should be to get beyond the stationary period ; 
a path should be sought along which it may be possible 


to advance. 
J. G. NOPPEN. 


Art. 6—THE CENTENARY OF MRS BISHOP. 


To those who are apt to think that only the present age 
could produce an Amy Johnson, it may be a surprise to 
find that the travels of a fragile-looking, diminutive, 
Victorian woman were, in their way, equal in interest 
and adventure to anything achieved by the better 
equipped modern woman. Isabella Lucy Bird was born 
on Oct. 15, 1831, at Boroughbridge Hall in Yorkshire. 
Three years after her birth her father received from his 
cousin, the Bishop of Chester, the living of Tattenhall 
in Cheshire. It was there that the puny and delicate 
child was first held on a cushion by her father as he rode 
on horseback round his extensive parish. At a very 
early age Isabella was promoted to her own mount, and 
laid the foundation of her future skill in horsemanship. 
To her father Isabella owed an unusual training in observa- 
tion and accuracy, and to her mother, a highly-educated 
woman for that day, her teaching, which she her- 
self supplemented by omnivorous reading. She soon 
developed powers of expression in speech and in writing, 
and was distinguished by mental and physical fearlessness. 

During her girlhood an incident occurred which 
showed the ready grasp of a situation, and the resource, 
which was to enable the future traveller to extricate her- 
self from perilous situations. On a visit to London she 
took a cab from the station, and noticed on the seat a 
small parcel containing papers, while at the same time 
some one threw on to her lap a parcel of advertisements. 
To her consternation she found the first papers contained 
details of a plot to assassinate a member of the Cabinet 
at the approaching funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 
She was putting these into her pocket, when a dark, 
foreign-looking man stopped the cab and asked if a 
parcel had been left in it by mistake. At once she handed 
him the parcel of advertisements and told her cabman 
to drive on. Then, when out of hearing of the foreigner, 
she gave orders to drive to the Home Office, where she 
insisted on seeing a high official, to whom she gave the 
papers. The matter appeared so serious to the autho- 
rities that they arranged for a detective to guard her 
against the vengeance of the plotters while she remained 
in London. 
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Some years of spinal suffering in her teens and early 
twenties culminated in an operation for fibrous tumour, 
and later her doctor advised a sea voyage. Mr Bird, 
taking a line rather unusual for a Victorian father, gave 
her a hundred pounds to accompany some relatives on 
their way back to America, and told her she could stay 
away as long as her money lasted! Isabella was absent 
for seven months, and returned with ten pounds in hand. 
Her vivacious account of her journeys led to a momentous 
introduction to the publisher, John Murray. This was 
the beginning of a friendship between the young authoress 
and Mr and Mrs Murray and their son, the late Sir John 
Murray, which lasted for nearly fifty years. Her book 
was published in 1856, under the title of ‘An English- 
woman in America.’ It was favourably reviewed, and 
the substantial cheque she received from the royalties 
enabled her to carry out her scheme for the provision 
of deep sea fishing boats for the use of the poverty- 
stricken inhabitants of the West Highlands of Scotland, 
a region in which the Bird family spent many summers. 
Isabella was essentially the Victorian dutiful home 
daughter, and while her parents lived she never under- 
took what she termed ‘ outlandish ’ travelling. 

After Mr Bird’s death his widow removed to Edin- 
burgh, where Isabella’s mental gifts, charm, sense of 
humour, and power of expression made her a noted figure 
in the brilliant literary circle of that day. Her appearance 
then is described as ‘fragile, a white face with large 
flashing eyes,’ her manner ‘ gentle and exquisitely modest,’ 
her voice ‘ soft and perfectly modulated,’ and there was 
‘such a magnetic quality about her talk that the whole 
room was soon absorbed in listening to her.’ In spite 
of-her marked social success, functions of all kinds were 
apt to bore her, and she was never happier than when 
roughing it among the Islands of the Hebrides, and 
carrying out schemes for the welfare of the crofters. 

Persistent ill-health dogged Miss Bird after her 
mother’s death, and her doctor strongly urged her to 
leave her beloved sister Henrietta and go for a prolonged 
_ tour. She sailed to Australia in July 1872, spending 
three months there and in New Zealand, but it was not 
until she reached the Sandwich Islands that her inborn 
tastes as a traveller overrode her Victorian fear of ‘ leading 
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a selfish life,’ and she gave herself up to the fascination 
of the Island Kingdom, where ‘ even existence is a luxury.’ 
Her health improved rapidly in the open air, among 
people who were holiday making, surf riding, and gallop- 
ing on the beach. She spent several months in the 
Archipelago, explored remote regions almost unknown to 
white residents, and lived for a time entirely with the 
Polynesian natives. In ‘Six Months in the Sandwich 
Islands’ she describes an expedition of five days, which 
she took with natives alone, riding up and down ravines ; 
her sure-footed mule slipping, jumping, scrambling, and 
in specially slippery places ‘ gathering his legs together 
and sliding dexterously.” The mule became slightly 
_ galled, so he was exchanged for an attractive, but half- 
broken and unshod horse, whose prowess in swimming 
saved her life while crossing a dangerously flooded 
river. 

While on the island of Maui, Miss Bird heard that 
after a period of quiescence the volcano of Mauna Loa 
was again in activity, and that a steamer was leaving for 
its vicinity. Her desperate efforts to pack and catch 
the boat are amusingly described in her book. ‘I 
galloped off, my saddle slipped over the horse’s head, 
first my veil blew away, then my plaid, but in twenty 
minutes I had ridden down a descent of 2000 feet, in time 
to board the “ Kilaua.’”’ Mr W. then arrived with the 
carpet bag, then the Chinaman with a bag of oddments, 
next a native who had picked up the plaid and the 
specimen ferns on the road, so all was well!’ On arrival 
in the southern island Miss Bird was invited to visit the 
voleanoes of Mauna Loa and Kilauea with an English 
scientist—Mr Green. She gladly accepted this offer, with 
the mental reservation that on no account would she 
hamper his movements or ask for his help. 

It was her second visit to Kilauea, and she delightedly 
records that its activity was like the conflagration of a 
metropolis compared with the display of fireworks on her 
first visit. She wrote : 


‘We have been in the crater all day, in fact I left Mr 
Green and his native there, and came up with the guide, sore, 
stiff, bruised, cut, singed, grimy, with my thick gloves 
shrivelled off by the touch of sulphurous acid, and my boots 
utterly burned off. But what are cuts, bruises, fatigue, 
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and singed eyebrows in comparison with the awful sublimities 
I have witnessed to-day ? ’ 


The ascent of the highest volcano in the Pacific, 
Mauna Loa, was successfully accomplished, in spite of 
the intense cold and the illness of the native guide. 
Her description of the sublime desolation at the last 
camping place on lava beds at the summit is worth 
reading. 

No sooner had Mr Green departed for another expedi- 
tion, than Miss Bird was off again to visit the voleano of 
Kilauea, this time alone. This journey traversed a most 
desolate region ; she describes it as 


‘ waterless, silent, hollow, and porous, all cracks and fissures 
nefariously concealed by scrub and fern. I found a place, 
as I thought free from risk, and was giving Kahélé (the 
horse) a feed of oats on my plaid, but before he finished 
them there was a rumbling and vibration, and he went into 
the ground up above his knees, so snatching up the plaid, 
and jumping on him, I galloped away.’ 


A seven-hours’ ride brought her to shelter and a kindly 
welcome. It saddened Miss Bird to think that the race 
of good-natured, honest, friendly, and mirthful natives 
was dwindling so rapidly. She had shared in their sports, 
helped them to lassoo cattle, lived with them—as she 
said—‘ taking meals with them on their mats, and eating 
two-fingered poi as if I had been used to it all my life. 
Their horses, food, clothes and time are all bestowed on 
one so freely, and one lives among them with a most 
restful sense of absolute security.’ ‘Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands’ was very favourably reviewed by 
‘ Nature,’ and members of various scientific societies, who 
had been struck by Miss Bird’s wonderful power of 
accurate observation, wrote congratulating her on her 
achievements. 

Leaving the Sandwich Islands in 1873, Miss Bird 
sailed to America. The vivid story of her adventures 
there is told in her book, ‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains.’ It is an amazing account of roughing it 
among pioneer settlers and trappers, and of a solitary 
ride covering 800 miles. Some weeks were spent in a 
highland valley named Estes Park, at a height of 7500 
feet, near Long Peak. Her quarters were in a log cabin 
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belonging to a ranchman called Evans and his wife. It 
was a lonely region in glorious scenery, inhabited by 
grizzly and brown bears, mountain lions, elk, mountain 
sheep, spotted deer, wolves, lynx, wild cats, beavers, 
mink, chipmonks, eagles, and rattlesnakes. A skunk had 
constructed his lair under her cabin, and woke her up the 
first nights by making a sawing noise underneath her 
floor. Her capabilities as a cook were soon discovered, 
and the Evanses offered her six dollars a week if she would 
stay into the winter and do the cooking! She took part 
in the exciting occupation of cattle driving, being called 
on by her host to lend a hand in hunting out the half 
wild Texan cattle from canyons which became snowbound 
in winter, and in driving them down to the lower pastures. 
Her Hawaiian experiences stood her in good stead, and 
she received the congratulations of the leader of the 
party as a good ‘cattle man.’ She wrote to her 
sister : 


*I could not hold my excited animal; down-hill, leaping 
over rocks and timber, faster every moment the pace grew, 
and still the leader shouted “ go it, boys,’’ and the horses 
dashed on at racing speed, passing and repassing each other, 
till my small but beautiful bay was keeping pace with the 
immense strides of the great buck-jumper ridden by the 
** finest rider in North Americay.’’ A shorter time than it 
takes to tell brought us close to and abreast of the surge of 
cattle. The bovine waves were a grand sight: huge bulls 
shaped like buffaloes bellowed and roared, and with great 
oxen and cows with yearling calves, galloped like racers. 
We galloped alongside them, and shortly headed them, and 
in no time were placed as sentinels across the head of the 
valley. It seemed like infantry awaiting the shock of cavalry 
as we stood as still as our excited horses would allow. I 
almost quailed as the surge came on, but when it got close 
to us my comrades hooted fearfully, and we dashed forward 
with the dogs, and with bellowing, roaring, and thunder of 
hooves the wave receded as it came.’ 


She was snowbound for some days at Evans’ ranch, 
but when the weather moderated she started on her 
lonely ride in Colorado, avoiding towns for the most part, 
and finding accommodation at night among the settlers, 
in districts where there were no hotels or taverns, From 
one of these houses she wrote : 
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‘It is very hard to write, as two women are telling the most 
fearful tales of violence, vigilance committees, Lynch law, and 
“‘ stringing ’’’ that I ever heard. . .. When I said that I 
had spent last night at Hall’s Gulch there was quite a chorus 
of exclamations. Did I not know that a man was strung 
there yesterday ? Had I not seen him hanging . . . on the 
big tree by the house ? Certainly had I known what a ghastly 
burden that tree bore I would have encountered the ice and 
gloom of the gulch rather than have slept there.’ 


Much interest was taken by the settlers in Miss Bird’s 
long, solitary ride in the Rockies. She gives an amusing 
account of a vehement discussion in a cabin near Pikes’ 
Peak between her host—an old hunter—a miner, and a 
teamster as to the route (away from the wagon road) 
by which she should ride for the next three or four days, 
crossing on her way ‘ The Great Divide.’ 


‘The old hunter acrimoniously said he ‘“‘ must speak the 
truth,’ the miner was directing me over a track where for 
twenty-five miles there was not a house, and where, if snow 
came on, I should never be heard of again. The miner said 
he ‘‘ must speak the truth,”” the hunter was directing me over 
a pass where there were five feet of snow and no trail. The 
teamster .. . advised me to take the waggon road into 
South Park, which I was determined not to do. My host 
said he was the oldest hunter and settler in the district, and 
he could not cross any of the trails in snow. At last they 
partially agreed on a route—the worst road in the Rocky 
Mountains the old hunter said—with two feet of snow on it, 
but a hunter had hauled an elk over it, at any rate.’ 


It turned out that the trail deserved its bad name, 
but Miss Bird’s intense appreciation of the scenery made 
her more or less indifferent to the perils and discomforts 
of the mountain ride, The ice gave way on a stream 
which she had to cross, and the cold of the water numbed 
her limbs. No sounds were heard among the solitudes 
but the crackle of ice and snow, the howling of wolves, 
and the hoot of owls. She ascended to a height of 12,000 
feet, her boots and stockings were frozen on her feet ; 
once her horse went up to his back in a snow-drift, and 
darkness came on before she saw the light of the cabin 
where she hoped to obtain shelter on the first night. At 
Deer Valley on the third day of her ride she was told she 
would have thirty miles of ice to traverse before arriving 
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at Denver, the town at which she hoped to change her 
circular notes. It is interesting to note that before 
reaching this town she dismounted, put on a long skirt, 
and rode side saddle, so as not to offend the prejudices 
of the inhabitants! Her ordinary attire was ‘ The 
American Lady’s Mountain Dress,’ viz., a half-fitting 
jacket, a skirt reaching to the ankles, and full Turkish 
trousers gathered into frills which fell over the boots. 
The frontispiece of the later editions of her book, ‘A 
Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,’ shows her in this 
garb. She added a note to say that the picture ‘ of this 
thoroughly feminine costume’ was given, owing to an 
erroneous statement in ‘The Times’ that ‘she donned 
masculine habiliments for greater convenience ! ’ 

Unfortunately, there was a financial crisis at the time 
of her arrival in Denver, and the bank would not cash her 
circular notes. Money was getting short, but she managed 
to reach the beautiful Green Lake at a height of 12,000 
feet, the goal of this journey. At Georgetown she found 
her fame had preceded her, for on asking for a horse, to 
give her faithful ‘ Birdie ’ a rest, she was told ‘ if it is the 
English lady travelling in the mountains she can have a 
horse, but no one else.” At Longmouth, where the banks 
had suspended payment, she found the only thing to do 
was to go back to the Evanses at Estes Park, her ‘sublime 
beast-haunted lair,’ where she could live without ready 
money till things changed for the better. On her decision 
to start becoming known, she was asked to carry the 
mail bag. With this heavy load she made ‘the long 
ascent to the gates of rock at the height of 9000 feet, 
through the wildest and most wonderful scenery for 
twenty miles, in which you cross thirteen ranges from 
9000 to 11,000 feet high, pass through wonderful canyons 
and gulches, cross thirteen dark fords, and finally descend 
on this (Estes Park), the gem of the Rockies.’ 

All her visions of a welcoming reception and the com- 
fort of warm food were dispelled at the end of her ride. 
The Evanses were not at the ranch; the only inhabitants 
of the place were two young men, one of them a miner, 
who were ‘ balching ’ there to look after the stock. She 
felt they would be embarrassed at the sudden appearance 
of a ‘lady without funds,’ but she wrote that ‘ nothing 
could exceed the courtesy and good feeling these young 
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men showed.’ At her suggestion they arranged to divide 
the work with her, and a pleasant and amusing time was 
spent, in spite of excessive severity of weather. Shortage 
of food eventually caused the little party to break up. 
She had to ride back to Longmouth in a furious east wind. 
She lost the trail, but trusted to her pony’s sagacity for 
finding the way. For once this failed, the mare went 
on to a lake, and they fell through the snow-covered ice 
into the water and had a hard fight back to land. She 
arrived at the hotel frostbitten and so benumbed that 
she could not dismount without help. To her relief she 
found Evans at Longmouth, and he reported that her 
money matters were in order. 

Soon came the parting with the faithful pony ‘ Birdie,’ 
of wild horse descent, but the most enduring and intelli- 
gent of steeds. She wrote: 

‘I did not wish to realise that it was my last ride, my last 
association with the men of the mountains, whom I had 
learnt to trust, and in some respects to admire. No more 
hunters’ tales told while the pine knots crack and blaze, no 
more thrilling narratives of adventures with Indians and bears, 
and never again shall I hear that strange talk of nature and 
her doings, which is the speech of those who live with her 
and her alone.’ 


After four busy and eventful years spent in England 
and Scotland with her sister, she made preparations for a 
journey through Japan, planning to come in contact 
with the old order of things in the interior, rather than 
to spend time in cities which were being rapidly 
modernised and westernised. She left England for New 
York in April 1878, and travelled to Salt Lake City 
where she was able, by means of introductions, to see 
something of Mormon domestic life. At Yokohama she 
was visited by Sir Henry and Lady Parkes, who entered 
into her travelling plans enthusiastically, and offered 
practical help. It was impossible to obtain information 
about the whole of the route she proposed to take, as it 
was off the beaten track, and had never been traversed 
in its entirety by any European. She wrote that, at that 
epoch, ‘ the great empire of Japan, with its elaborate and 
ancient civilisation, offers as much novelty, perhaps, as 
an excursion to another planet.’ At Tokio, where she 
stayed at the British Legation, Mr (afterwards Sir) 
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Ernest Satow gave her the benefit of his vast knowledge 
of the country and of its history. The Government 
afforded her every facility, and she started off with no 
other attendant than a Japanese boy of eighteen, on a 
journey of 1200 miles through little visited regions. Her 
unique experiences are recorded in her ‘ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan.’ 

The culmination of this novel journey was reached 
when she arrived at Biratori, and lived for a time among 
the ‘hairy Ainus,’ the supposed original inhabitants of 
Japan, who were more or less segregated in the northern 
island of Yezo. To reach their mountain settlement, 
where not a single Japanese lived, Miss Bird had to travel 
through a dark, silent forest where the main road at 
times plunged into deep bogs. In one of these her horse 
sank to his breast, and she was obliged to scramble upon 
his neck and jump to solid ground over his ears. The 
Ainus were held in contempt by the Japanese, and this 
point of view was shared by Miss Bird’s young servant 
Ito. ‘ Treat Ainus politely!’ he said indignantly, when 
his mistress tried to impress on him the importance of 
being courteous to their hosts, ‘they are just dogs, not 
men.’ Ito ‘ whimpered a good deal’ about accompanying 
Miss Bird to Biratori, and he provided himself with 
luxuries for the journey which the woman pioneer 
scorned. She wrote from Biratori : 


‘I am in the lonely Ainu land, and I think the most 
interesting of my travelling experiences has been living for 
three days and two nights in an Ainu hut, seeing and sharing 
the life of complete savages, who go on with their ordinary 
occupations just as if I were not among them. At the 
moment of writing I am occupying the guest seat—a raised 
platform at one end of the fire—with the skin of a black bear 
thrown over it. A savage is drinking a cup of saké; he 
salutes me first, then dips a rod in the saké and makes six 
libations to the god (an upright piece of wood, with a fringe 
of shavings, planted in the floor), waves the cup several times, 
makes other libations to the fire, and drinks. Ten other men 
and women are sitting along each side of the fire hole, the 
chief wife is cooking, the men apathetically contemplating 
the preparation of their food. The women who are never 
idle, are splitting the bark of which they make their clothes. 
They rise early to sew and weave, for they not only clothe 
themselves and their husbands in this nearly indestructible 
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cloth, but weave it for barter, and the lowest class of Japanese 
wear the products of their industry.’ 


During her stay of four days in the Chief’s hut Miss 
Bird was indefatigable in making notes, and trying to 
extract information about the customs and ideas of the 
courteous, kind, but unintelligent Ainus. The Chief’s 
nephew and another man spoke Japanese ; Ito proved a 
competent interpreter, and many interesting conversa- 
tions ensued. Their proceedings were watched by a 
weird, witch-like old woman, the mother of the absent 
Chief, who appeared to be alone in her dislike and sus- 
picion of the foreigner. One night when Miss Bird was 
in her bunk watching the faces of the savages, illumined 
by the glow of the log fire, a quarrel appeared to break 
out between two of the younger Ainus. With fierce and 
excited gestures one of them continually stretched out 
his arm towards her, and she thought her last hour had 
come. After a time the uproar ceased, and the men 
went out of the hut. Ito had been curled up on the floor 
during the proceedings, and in the morning Miss Bird 
asked him what the trouble had been. ‘ It was nothing,’ 
he said; ‘one of the men was hot, and wanted to take 
off his garment, but Shinondi (the Chief’s nephew) would 
not let him do it before the stranger woman.’ 

It appeared that the Ainus had never heard of washing, 
for when Miss Bird asked for water, Shinondi brought her 
a little in a lacquer bowl, which he held while she bathed 
her face and hands, and he evidently supposed the per- 
formance to be an act of worship! Miss Bird paid a 
warm tribute to the ‘ eager and graceful hospitality ’ she 
received among the Ainus, and the punctilious honesty 
of all their dealings with her. But she found sleeping in 
clothes, and the lack of ablutions trying! ‘The houses 
swarmed with fleas, but were no worse in that respect 
than the Japanese inns in out-of-the-way country places. 
There were no unpleasant odours either inside or outside 
the Ainu houses, and the villages were clean and tidy. 
She admired the beautiful faces and olive-tinted bodies 
of the children, who wore no clothes till they were seven 
or eight years old. The backs of two boys she noticed 
‘were covered with fur as fine and soft as that of a cat,’ 
though the ‘ hairyness’ of these people varied consider- 
ably. She said that the ‘ferociously savage expression 
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of most of the men was mitigated by the remarkable 
sweetness of their smile,’ and she found two of the 
younger women pretty and quite fair. There was no 
polygamy at Biratori; the men said they preferred to 
have one wife, because two quarrelled. A chief might 
have three wives, provided that each wife had her 
separate house. 

Miss Bird left Biratori with regret. Engaging an Ainu 
guide, she set out to explore the volcanic region in the 
neighbourhood of Volcano Bay. Soon the last vestige 
of a trail disappeared, and many vicissitudes overtook 
the Englishwoman, the Japanese boy, and the ‘ hairy and 
formidable savage,’ dressed in a coat of skins ‘ with the 
fur inside,’ who ‘ rode on the top of a pack-saddle with 
his legs crossed over the horse’s back.’ She wrote to her 
sister in a characteristic vein : : 


‘In one of the worst places the Ainu’s horse in trying to 
scramble up a nearly breast-high and much worn ledge, 
fell backwards, nearly overturning my horse, the stretcher 
poles which formed part of his pack striking me so hard that 
my ankle was severely cut and bled a good deal, and I was 
knocked out of the saddle. Ito’s horse fell three times. .. . 
Such are the divertissements of Yezo travel. Ah, but it was 
glorious! The views are most magnificent. This is really 
Paradise.’ 


When Miss Bird parted with Ito towards the end of 
her journey he wrote a letter thanking the Governor of 
the Province for the facilities which he had afforded her. 
It was a masterpiece of flowery expression, regretted that 
his august mistress had not been able to worship the 
Governor’s most exalted visage, and concluded, ‘I knock 
my head against the floor. Tremblingly said.’ Ito was 
an intelligent servant, and Miss Bird only records one 
instance when she was seriously angry with him. This 
was when he beat the baggage horse unmercifully, and 
she called him a bully and a coward. At the next halt 
he brought out his note-book and quietly asked the 
meaning of the words ‘ bully’ and ‘ coward.’ Miss Bird 
indignantly replied that bully was the worst name she 
could call him, and that a coward was the meanest thing 
a man could be. Then the boy coolly asked: ‘Is bully 
a worse name than devil?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Miss Bird, at 
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horse again. 

Miss Bird steamed out of Yokohama on Dec. 19, 1878, 
and saw the last of Japan three days later. She had a 
miserable voyage, and her arrival at Hong Kong coin- 
cided with the disastrous fire which destroyed much of 
the city. The place was covered with dense volumes of 
' smoke, and she was told, ‘ It’s no use going ashore; the 
town’s half burnt, and burning still, and there’s not a 
bed at any hotel for love or money.’ Needless to say, 
Miss Bird found a way of getting ashore, and was carried 
up to Bishop Burdon’s Palace, which was still untouched 
by the fire. While at Hong Kong it was suggested to 
Miss Bird that on her way home she should go to Malacca, 
and letters of introduction were given to her for the 
Governor and the Colonial Secretary of the Straits 
Settlements. At the time of her visit there was not a 
single British merchant resident in Malacca. In the 
preface to her book on the Malay Peninsula, ‘ The Golden 
Chersonese,’ she says it is ‘an honest attempt to make a 
popular contribution to the sum of knowledge of a 
beautiful and little travelled region, which is probably 
destined to afford increasing employment to British 
capital and enterprise.’ 

She spent some time as the guest of the British 
Lieutenant-Governor, Captain Shaw, and at first found 
him rather unwilling that she should extend her travels 
into the interior. At last he decided that ‘ pluck should 
have its reward,’ and promised to give Miss Bird facilities 
to go to the native state of Sungei Ujong. He arranged 
that his two daughters were to accompany her and that 
they were all to travel under the protection of the British 
Superintendent of Police. The Misses Shaw travelled 
with a trunk! They were, said Miss Bird, ‘ utterly un- 
seasoned and inexperienced travellers, the prey of many 
terrors’; at night they ‘ constantly woke me with news 
of something that was about to happen, while I, a blasée 
old campaigner, slept whenever they would let me.’ The 
younger Miss Shaw became ‘ completely prostrated,’ and 
Miss Bird’s chief anxiety was to get her to the British 
Resident’s house at Sungei Ujong, where she would be 
able to nurse her properly. They stayed four days with 
Captain Murray, the kindly British Resident. During 
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this time she visited a Malay Kampong, and then returned 
to Malacca with the Misses Shaw safe and sound, to find 
that their little expedition had been the talk of the small 
foreign world of that town! Miss Bird wrote many 
pages describing the marvels they had seen: ‘ The man- 
_ grove swamps where alligators were so common they 
ceased to be exciting,’ and that ‘enchanting wonder 
world of the jungle, with its orchids, ferns, lizards, flying 
foxes, and infinite variety of monkeys.’ 

Her next visit ‘ without encumbrances’ was to the 
British Resident at Klang, Selangor. While staying 
there, the Sultan’s son, Rajah Moussa, called. He sat in 
the room pretending to look over the ‘Graphic,’ but 
watching Miss Bird all the time. When he finally spoke 
it was to ask her how many Japanese she had killed! 
With two Malays who did not know a word of English, 
she then penetrated into a region which had lately been 
the seat of a war, and was still supposed to be lawless. 
She made her way to the house of the British Resident 
at Kwala Kangsa, but had trouble with the elephant she 
rode. This animal turned out to be ‘ wicked,’ and had 
to be let loose in the jungle, while she walked the re- 
maining miles. The Resident, Mr Low, was away, but 
_ Miss Bird was received by a magnificent Oriental butler. 
She was in her mud-stained travelling dress, her valise 
had not arrived, so that she was rather perturbed to find 
the table laid for three. She wrote that she ‘fully 
expected two Government Clerks in faultless evening 
dress to appear.’ 


‘But Assam led in a large ape, and the Malay servant a 
small one, and a Sikh brought in a large retriever and tied 
him to my chair. This was all done with the most profound 
solemnity. The circle being then complete, dinner proceeded 
with great stateliness. The apes had their curry, chutney, 
pine-apple, eggs, and bananas on porcelain plates, and so had 
I. The chief difference was that, whereas I waited to be 
helped, the big ape was impolite enough occasionally to 
snatch something from a dish as the butler passed round the 
table, and that the small one soon migrated from his chair to 
the table, and sitting by my plate helped himself daintily from 
it! What a grotesque dinner party! What a delightful one!’ 


The next morning, after Miss Bird had breakfasted 
with the apes, Mr Low’s clerk, a Sinhalese, arrived with a 
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beautiful, well-broken elephant, and suggested an expe- 
dition in the jungle on the left bank of the Perak river. 
After several hours’ riding the Sinhalese said : ‘ I’m going 
to take you to Koto-lamah ; no European has been there 
since the war. I’ve never been there, nor the Resident 
either.’ The war referred to had followed the assas- 
sination of a British Resident. Miss Bird discovered 
afterwards that one of the women in whose house she 
rested was the widow of a Maharajah who had been 
executed for complicity in the murder! Although 
muskets and spears were much in evidence, the people 
seemed quite friendly, and sent a monkey up a tree to 
gather coco-nuts for their English guest. 

She left the Malay Peninsula at the end of February 
1879, and took steamer for Cairo. From there she car- 
ried out a plan formed in childhood, that of a pilgrimage 
to Mount Sinai. She spent four days camping in the 
desolate grandeur of this majestic mountain range, and 
rejoiced that her childish dream had been ‘ gloriously 
fulfilled.’ It was not fulfilled without much suffering. 
Bedouins stole her caravan’s water supply, and she and 
her Arab guides nearly died of thirst on the way to 
Wady Feiran. The heat and dust of Cairo, in May 1879, 
added to extreme weakness after an attack of typhoid 
fever, decided Miss Bird not to spend the summer in the 
East but to return to Scotland. 

Destiny put an end to her travels for the next ten 
years. She and her sister were drawn into the vortex 
of Edinburgh society, and her books aroused much 
interest in the early ’eighties. Her publisher was told by 
Dean Stanley that ‘ everybody asks everybody, ‘‘ Have you 
read the ‘Rocky Mountains’?”’ The editor of the 
‘Spectator’ confessed that the book ‘ intoxicated him.’ 
The ‘ Quarterly ’ paid her the following tribute : 


‘Miss Bird’s fascinating and instructive work on Japan 
fully maintains her well-earned reputation as a traveller of 
the first order, and a graphic and picturesque writer. Miss 
Bird is a born traveller, fearless, enthusiastic, patient, 
instructed, knowing as well what, as how to describe.’ 


In 1880 her much loved sister Henrietta died, and in 
the period of desolation which followed she yielded at 
last to the persuasion of her old and highly valued friend, 
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Dr Bishop, to become his wife. Dr Bishop laughingly 
remarked : ‘ I have only one formidable rival in Isabella’s 
heart, and that is the high tableland of Asia!’ He 
promised that if the call of the wild came to her she 
should go wherever she wanted. But she never left him, 
and their marriage was undoubtedly a success. After 
the death of her husband in 1886, Mrs Bishop spent the 
next three years for the most part between Edinburgh, 
the Western Islands, and London. She added to her 
already considerable knowledge of botany, and took a 
three months’ course of intensive training at St Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington. Here she dressed wounds, watched 
operations, and attended to surgical and eye cases. In 
these years the future brilliant speaker to learned 
societies made a humble beginning in public speaking by 
addressing members of the Y.W.C.A. on ‘ Thrift,’ 
* Courtesy,’ and ‘ Dress.’ 

But at last the call of the high tableland of Central 
Asia could no longer be resisted, and in 1889, at the age of 
fifty-eight, Mrs Bishop set out for India, where she first 
spent some time among friends at Lahore and Srinagar. 
For her ascent to the plateau of Lesser Tibet she procured 
a beautiful Arab horse, and engaged two servants and 
baggage mules. Rather to her disgust she had to put 
up with the escort of a ruffianly Afghan soldier, sent by 
the Maharajah. This man was a source of constant 
difficulty on her journey. At times, when climbing steep 
places, she had to change her Arab for a yak, a steed she 
said, ‘ with exciting possibilities, being only half-tamed, 
and liable to sudden and erratic digressions down rocky 
mountain sides in search of its herd.’ She remained in 
Western Tibet for three months : her little book, ‘ Among 
the Tibetans’ describes her journeys in that country at 
an altitude of from eleven to seventeen thousand feet. 

On returning from Tibet to Simla, she met Major 
Sawyer, Assistant Quartermaster-General, who was 
charged with a military geographical mission to Persia, 
and who agreed to escort her, at all events as far as 
Isfahan. Before leaving India she completed arrange- 
ments for providing a hospital at Srinagar in memory of 
her husband, and a smaller one for women at Amritsar, 
in memory of her sister, Henrietta Bird. On Jan. 16, 
1890, she started from Baghdad on a journey which was 
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extended to some two thousand five hundred miles, and 
included a circular tour through Persia, Kurdistan, 
Armenia, Turkey, up to Trebizond on the Black Sea. 
The caravan was joined by an escort of Persian horse 
soldiers whose type of face she described as ‘ that with 
which we are familiar on Sasanian coins and sculptured 
stones.’ It was not till Feb. 26 that she and Major Sawyer 
arrived at Tehran, having encountered terrible hardship, 
due to the appalling cold and furious gales. Six soldiers 
and muleteers died, and it was rumoured in Tehran that 
the whole caravan had perished on one of the high 
passes. 

Mrs Bishop arrived at the British Legation at Tehran 
‘caked with mud from head to foot, dripping, exhausted 
and nearly blind from fatigue’ to find every window 
lighted up, carriages dashing up with people in evening 
dress, invited to a large dinner party in her honour! 
For three weeks she was the guest of Sir Henry Drummond- 
Wolff, from whom she received the greatest kindness, 
and under whose auspices she saw much of what was best 
worth seeing in Tehran. She was presented to the Shah, 
visited his Palace and that of the Minister of Justice. 
In her ‘ Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan’ she describes 
the splendour of the Persian palaces, the glorious carpets, 
the beautiful and costly decoration, ‘ realising the fabled 
glories of the Arabian Nights.’ 

All her intercourse with Persians in Tehran was 
particularly pleasant, and she found that European 
women could walk through the larger bazaars freely and 
without being mobbed. Not so in Isfahan, where she 
had a most disagreeable entry. 

* The boys began to shout a Feringhi woman! A Nazarene 
woman! and then to call bad names; men laughed 
fiendishly, and the howls and outcries gathered strength as 
I went on at the inevitable foot’s pace, spitting became 
common, poor Mahboud [her servant] constantly turning to 
me a perturbed, wretched face, full of annoyance at the insults 
of his co-religionists. It was a bad half hour.’ 


Mrs Bishop found a peaceful haven and welcome at the 
English Church Mission House in the Armenian suburb 
of Julfa, and while she was there the Amir called to ask 
her to visit his wife. She sent a message to say that her 
entrance into Isfahan had been so disagreeable that she 
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would be afraid to pass through its gates again. He 
replied that he would see that she met with no incivility. 
An afternoon visit was arranged, the Amir sent her a 
magnificent horse and an escort of twelve cavalry soldiers. 
The procession passed the city gate with ‘ much prancing 
and clatter, and no tongue wagged!’ The Amir told 
her he considered the needs of Persia were education, 
railroads, roads, and religious liberty, and asked for her 
opinion. She suggested in addition, security for the 
earnings of labour, and equal laws for rich and poor, 
administered by incorruptible judges. She found that 
he thought the latter idea was merely the vision of a dim 
future! He was anxious to know if well-educated 
women in England made good wives and mothers ? 
Mrs Bishop wrote: ‘I could only refer again to Queen 
Victoria.’ 

At Isfahan she made preparation for a hazardous 
journey into the mountainous region of Luristan, known 
as the Bakhtiari country. It was inhabited chiefly by 
nomads, and in parts had never been explored by 
Europeans. Major Sawyer was travelling as far as 
Burujirid, and until that place was reached she had 
leave to camp within the ring of his sentries, but the 
nature of his plans made it necessary for her to be 
practically dependent on her own resources and arrange- 
ments. On the journey through the mountains of 
Greater Luristan she visited daily the semi-savage tribes 
of Bakhtiari Lurs in theirencampments. She investigated 
their customs and beliefs through the aid of an intelligent 
interpreter, of whom she said: ‘ His desire for accuracy 
scarcely exceeded my own.’ ‘The rumour spread that she 
was a doctor, and she was constantly mobbed by would-be 
patients. Many of the people only washed their clothes 
once a year; it was therefore not remarkable that ‘ dirt 
diseases ’ were prevalent, as well as bullet wounds and 
gashes caused by continual fighting. Thanks to her 
course at St Mary’s Hospital, she was able to relieve a 
deal of suffering. She cured a Khan’s brother of fever, 
and was thereupon offered a boy of five years old as a 
present ! 

Not only was she asked to doctor human beings, but 
she was called up in the night to attend to a mare! She 
remarked in a letter: ‘To be regarded as a Hakim 
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(doctor) on the slightest possible foundation is distressing, 
but to be regarded as a vet without any foundation at all 
is worse.’ Luckily her treatment proved efficacious ; the 
mare began to eat and sleep again. The next evening the 
Khan came to her tent with a proposition which he asked 
her to consider very carefully. He said : 


‘We are a poor people, we have no money, but we have 
plenty of food. Your medicines are good and have healed 
many of our people, and though you are a Kafir (infidel) we 
like you well, and will do your bidding. Though you are old 
you can ride, and eat our food, and you love our people. 
You have your tent, you shall have a horse of pure pedigree. 
Dwell among us till you are very old, and be our Hakim, and 
teach us the wisdom of the Feringhis.’ 


Mrs Bishop does not record whether she was tempted by 
this proposition, but she mentions being constantly 
pestered to provide ‘love philtres’ for neglected wives. 
The women of the robber tribe of the Zalakis were con- 
vinced that her medicine-chest contained potions for 
making favourite wives ugly ! 

Robbery was carried on systematically by many of 
the tribes through whose territory they passed. In one 
case a Khan directed the thefts, and quoted a passage 
from the Koran to warrant taking goods from infidels. 
At Kirmanshah she saw much of the process of carpet 
weaving, which was carried on by women and children 
in houses, hovels, and tents, and from there she visited 
the finest rock sculptures in Persia. After three months 
spent ‘ zigzagging about some of the deepest valleys and 
loftiest mountains of Persia,’ the caravan arrived at 
Burujirid, and henceforward Mrs Bishop’s journey was 
without the protection of Major Sawyer’s escort. The 
town bore a bad reputation, and on the morning after 
reaching it all her stores and cooking utensils were stolen. 
The Governor, on hearing of the theft, sent a guard of 
six soldiers to watch her camp day and night. At 
Burujirid she purchased an excellent horse for 4/. 15s., 
and after some difficulty procured baggage mules for the 
next stages of the journey. For a time things went well, 
the headmen of the vilege proved helpful and not 
extortionate. 

The heat became overpowering as she neared Hamadan, 
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the thermometer registering 120 degrees in her tent for 
hours at a time. She became ill with fever, and spinal 
trouble kept her at Hamadan for three weeks, where she 
was well nursed at the American Mission House. When 
able to get about again in September, she explored the 
city, the ancient, magnificent Ecbatana, but she saw it 
‘ruinous, filthy, and decayed.’ She encountered much 
lying and fraud in trying to replace her travelling servant, 
who was unwilling to go north so late in the year. She 
was unable to get recent information about her route, 
and she wrote: ‘I see endless difficulties ahead, and a 
prospect of illustrating in my own experience the dictum 
so often dinned into my ears, that no lady ought to travel 
alone in Persia.’ By various underhand dealings a 
plausible Turkish muleteer drove off all other competitors, 
and Mrs Bishop had no alternative but to engage him, 
although she distrusted him. He behaved very badly, 
and all the dignity of her 4 feet 11} inches was not sufficient 
to keep him in order! He became quite abject, however, 
when he found she had letters to the Governors on the 
route. One of these officials sent eight soldiers to mount 
guard round her tent, but by this time she had been 
robbed of clothing, sketches, notes of travel, pencils, 
gold pen, and even of her needlework ! 

Some of the stages of her journey to Sujbalak were 
reported as ‘very dangerous.’ A well-known band of 
robbers discovered her party, and threatened to steal her 
baggage and horse. But the headman of a village, who 
was then acting as guide, insisted that Mrs Bishop was the 
wife of the Governor of Tabriz, and that she was on her 
way to be the guest of the ladies of Hadji Baba, Governor 
of Achaz! This brilliant lie served to delay the robbery, 
and luckily when the brigands made their attack they 
were frightened off by the timely appearance of a number 
of horsemen. In spite of the dangers and difficulties 
encountered on her way to Urmia, near the Turkish 
frontier, Mrs Bishop enjoyed the long gallops and the 
crisp air, while the antics of her wild escort were a source 
of perpetual amusement. In some of the Kurdish villages 
she mixed freely with the people, who complained to her 
frankly of the ‘ squeezing ’ of their local officials. 

She made a halt of a week in the plain of Gawar, in 


Turkish Kurdistan, and learnt there something of the 
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appalling conditions under which the Christian inhabitants 
of the villages lived. Even during her stay houses were 
surrounded by the marauding Kurds, who shot men, mal- 
treated women, and carried off property. Most of the 
houses were built underground, the churches were like 
catacombs, and she was visited by some of the Christian 
priests and deacons in a subterranean stable, as it was 
dangerous to meet above ground. They told her that 
the men of the Government were in partnership with the 
Kurds and shared their spoil. Mrs Bishop was much 
impressed by the staunchness and industry of the Gawar 
Christians, and from that time she became a firm supporter 
of missions. She was fortunately able to lay the case of 
these ill-used people before the Grand Vizier at Constanti- 
nople, with the result that the dishonest Turkish Governor 
was removed, the Kurdish robbers arrested, and their 
leader killed. 

Two days’ further travelling through very unsettled 
country brought her to Kochanes, where she was the 
guest of the Patriarch. This ecclesiastic lived like a 
medieval baron in a stone dwelling with a tower for 
refuge. The medieval note was accentuated by the 
presence of a jester, whose pranks and witticisms amused 
the little court when winter snows made Kochanes 
inaccessible. After another three days of severe marching 
Mrs Bishop arrived at the Armenian village of Khanjarah. 
Here the inhabitants dissuaded her from pitching her 
tents, as armed Kurds were always on the watch to carry 
off booty. For safety they lodged her in a dark sub- 
terranean stable, running far back into the hill, with a 
fire of animal fuel in the middle. A recess was curtained 
off for Mrs Bishop, and the remaining part of the stable 
was occupied by her horses, mules, servants and escort, 
cattle belonging to the villagers, and legions of fleas that 
revelled in the inside temperature of 80 degrees! She 
considered that her accommodation at this place had 
reached the lowest depth she had yet experienced! On 
the way to Van her caravan was again attacked by Kurds, 
but the robbers retired on seeing the uniform of her 
Turkish escort. The Vice-Consul at Van received her 
with much hospitality, but was horrified that she had taken 
such a dangerous route. She inwardly rejoiced that 
no one knew enough about it at Urmia to stop her ! 

u 2 
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The necessity for crossing the Ghazloo Pass before 
winter absolutely set in caused Mrs Bishop to make 
exceptionally long marches. As considerable spinal 
suffering resulted, she took the opportunity of lying down 
to rest while the servants were loading and unloading. 
On one of these occasions there was a severe fight in her 
tent, and the combatants fell over her bed! She 
remarked: ‘So habituated does one become to scenes 
of violence in this country, that I scarcely troubled to 
say to M.... “tell them to fight outside!”’’ Her 
caravan encountered a terrible blizzard near the summit 
of Ghazloo Pass, and was seriously delayed in forcing a 
passage through a snow drift seven feet deep. All along the 
way to Erzeroum she witnessed the reign of terror caused 
by the depredations of Kurdish robbers. On Dec. 12, 
1890, she reached Trebizond, and embarked at Constanti- 
nople, on her way to England. At Trebizond she wrote : 
* It was journey’s end, yet such is the magic charm of Asia 
that I would willingly have turned back at that moment.’ 

During the next four years, spent in Great Britain, 
Mrs Bishop’s reputation as a celebrated traveller, 
authoress, and lecturer caused innovations to be made by 
learned societies. She was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, and of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, though not without some opposition, 
on account of her sex, from the more old-fashioned 
members of the R.G.S. Besides many lectures to the 
British Association and other bodies she was asked to give 
evidence before a House of Commons Committee on the 
condition of various peoples subject to Turkey. 

Escaping from civilisation again in 1894, Mrs Bishop 
spent more than three years in the Far East, paying four 
visits to Korea at a momentous time in its history. On 
her first visit to Seoul ‘ human heads were hanging from 
tripod stands, and lying on the ground in the throng of a 
business street.’ One of her visits to Korea was cut short 
by the arrival of a Japanese fleet and army at Chemulpho. 
The British Vice-Consul urged her to leave at once by 
steamer for Chefoo, and she arrived there without luggage, 
passport, or enough money to pay for a jinriskisha to the 
British Consulate. 

Fate often seemed to time Mrs Bishop’s arrival in a 
country at a period of crisis. She experienced the worst 
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floods known for years in Manchuria, and in China, when 
she was journeying up the Yang-tsze-Kiang, her visit 
coincided with a special outbreak of feeling against 
‘foreign devils.’ During this excitement she received a 
bad blow from a stone, the effects of which she felt for 
months afterwards. Her letters from the Korean seat 
of war were eagerly sought after. On her return to 
England, and after the appearance of her two volumes on 
‘Korea and her Neighbours,’ she found to her amused 
astonishment that she ‘was quoted as an authority on 
the political situation in the Far East.’ 

In 1901 she started for Morocco, where she spent some 
months. The sea was so stormy on arrival at Mazagan 
that the captain insisted on her being lowered into the 
boat by the ship’s crane, in a coal basket! The officers 
cheered the white-haired old lady of seventy as she landed ! 
During her ride of a thousand miles in Morocco she was 
hospitably entertained by Berber Sheiks and Khalifas 
in their castles. The Sultan, who had not received a 
European woman before, gave her an interview, and she 
travelled nominally as his guest in an expedition to the 
Atlas Range. In spite of having to ride for her life in 
terrible heat, when pursued by a party of armed Arabs, 
Mrs Bishop much enjoyed her alarms and excursions in 
Morocco. 

Death put an end to her plans for another visit to the 
Far East. Having survived countless hairbreadth escapes, 
this adventurous, but in many ways typical, Victorian 
woman died in her bed at Edinburgh on Oct. 7, 1904. 


Amy H. BADGER. 
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THE House of Commons and the National Debt over- 
shadow all the other problems which confront this country. 
Comparatively few persons, as yet, appear to recognise 
that the House of Commons has itself become a problem. 
Although seeming more vigorous than ever—witness the 
flood of legislation which it pours out in a great stream— 
its activities seem on a par with those of a man in a state 
of senile decay. It may be possible to rejuvenate the 
House of Commons and restore it to usefulness, but this 
can only come about if the taxpayers, who are being 
victimised by that House, take the matter in hand. 
The object of this paper is to suggest that in current 
taxation the House of Commons is violating both an 
economic law and a Constitutional principle. By ‘ current 
taxation’ is meant not only the taxation associated or 
to be associated with the present Government, but the 
taxation which has been in existence for many years 
past and has been growing to such an extent that some 
taxpayers are deprived annually of over 50 per cent. of 
their incomes, and on inheritance of 50 per cent. of the 
estate or capital bequeathed to them. All the political 
parties share the responsibility for this kind of taxation. 
At the present time no form of property in Great 
Britain is really safe from the spoiling hands of the 
politicians. The title to all property is practically resting 
on the political whim of the moment. The tyranny of 
the proverbial Turkish Pasha is in some respects being 
eclipsed by the House of Commons. The members of 
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the House now seek sanction not from the persons who 
contribute to that taxation, but from those who do not. 
The new Land Tax happens to be a glaring illustration 
in point. The very time when all parties are paying 
lip-service to the necessity for public economies and for 
lightening the burden of financial oppression has been 
chosen to introduce a new tax which will not only 
be very costly to those affected by it, but entails an 
expensive administration and an increased number of 
Revenue officials. 

The violation of economic law is to be seen in a system 
by means of which the House of Commons arrogates to 
itself the pretended rightful power of making some two 
and a half millions pay for the desires—whether spon- 
taneous or artificially inspired—of a public comprising 
about ten times their number. The economic law which 
is violated by this political practice is the economic law 
of exchange. When a thief enters a building and purloins 
some of the contents, the essence of the theft is that he 
gives nothing of equal value for what he takes. Exchange 
is the very essence of an economic transaction, and in its 
absence there is a gross infringement of a natural law. 
In present circumstances the direct taxpayers are 
receiving no guid pro quo satisfactory to them for the 
large sums, amounting often to confiscation, which they 
are required to provide. 

In these days almost all politicians find it electorally 
convenient to profess socialistic or quasi-socialistic prin- 
ciples. To practise socialism with one’s own property 
or money is a very different matter from practising it 
with some one else’s. In the former case it may be the 
highest virtue. In the latter case it is hardly to be 
distinguished from theft. A very convenient economic 
doctrine has been evolved by the socialistic intelligentsia : 
viz., that the economic system is ‘man-made,’ which 
justifies them in their own eyes in tampering and in 
advocating the tampering with the system to their hearts’ 
desire. But unfortunately for their point of view the 
principle of exchange is not ‘man-made’; it is nature- 
made, and greater benefit will accrue to humanity by 
obeying than by attempting to flout it. Primitive 
races indulge in exchange from instinct. Their still 
more primitive instinct was to rob or seize by force ; but 
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in the course of time, in the case of more progressive 
peoples, the practice of enrichment by violence became 
supplanted by trade in the form of barter. Such primitive 
tribes or peoples knew nothing about economic theory. 
They indulged an impulse which seemed to them as natural 
as putting food into their stomachs. They came to know 
by wants that they were not self-sufficient. The com- 
merce of civilised communities and individuals arises 
from that non-self-sufficiency. When a bee becomes 
covered with pollen in obtaining honey from a flower and 
carries it to another flower from which it also extracts 
honey, fertilising that flower, there is to be seen another 
example of exchange of a more complicated order. When 
an agriculturist obtains a crop from the soil and repays 
that soil in manurial values, there is yet another example 
of the exchange principle in nature. On such a basis 
do human economies rest—an example of the law of 
continuity and its implications. No investigator of 
human natural history would ever seek his inductions 
from the economic actions of public bodies. He would 
seek them in the habits of individuals and from what he 
could learn concerning them in human record. 

It is therefore a matter of great importance to a nation 
that its politicians should not be allowed to practise 
courses which violate the exchange principle, unless they 
can justify their methods by reasoning of general character 
and validity. The reasoning and the system which they 
are permitted to adopt should be free from any taint of 
mere self-interest or convenience, such as popularity- 
hunting amongst the multitude by means of promises 
which make the multitude mere recipients without 
countervailing effort on their part to contribute anything 
of value in return. Such recipients are prone to lapse 
into a state of economic and moral coma. 

Much mischief has been wrought by the theory of 
Parliamentary omnipotence sedulously promulgated by 
lawyers, professors, and other writers on the subject of 
the Constitution. The enthusiastic language of Coke 
in the Fourth Institute and the belief or faith which it 
has generated have numbed the public mind to any sense 
of proportion and have deluded the House of Commons 
into a self-esteem and into actions at variance with 
truth. The omnipotence of Parliament is now seen to 
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be ending in a condition of affairs unpleasantly near 
bankruptcy. The constitutional pundits illustrate their 
theory by examples of legal successes, but they omit, 
either through oversight or through neglect, the examples 
of repeated economic failures. They admit, of course, 
that Parliamentary omnipotence does not attain to the 
making of a man into a woman, or a woman into a man, 
and such-like. But within the range of the subjects 
which Parliament deigns to notice and to tackle no caveat 
is uttered in limitation of the theory. A little delving 
into the history of economics would have helped them to a 
useful accuracy. One of the great landmarks in Parlia- 
mentary history is the Bill of Rights. Yet in the years 
very closely following its enactment Parliament was once 
more in the throes of the recurring coinage trouble, a 
kind of sinister spectre which has ever refused to be laid 
by legislative ‘ omnipotence.’ The coinage was in a very 
bad state. Both gold and silver were legal tender. Yet 
silver was considered the standard currency, and gold 
only subsidiary. Debts were deemed to be contracted ° 
in silver. By 1694 the silver coins current had lost nearly 
half their value. They were clipped and adulterated. 
By the end of 1694 guineas which had been originally 
coined to represent 20s. gradually rose until they reached 
30s. The scandal of the coinage became so great that 
Mr Fleetwood, the Chaplain in Ordinary to the King 
and Queen, being selected to preach before the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen on Dec. 16, 1694, made it the 
subject of his sermon. In 1695 an Act was passed to 
prevent counterfeiting and clipping the coin of the realm. 
Amongst many prohibitions it enacted that any one who 
should buy or sell or knowingly have in possession any 
clippings or filings of the coin should forfeit them, as 
well as a penalty of 500/., and be branded on the right 
cheek with a hot iron. The Act, however, was wholly 
ineffectual. Clipping and counterfeiting continued as 
rife as ever. In 1696 many Resolutions in Parliament 
were carried concerning the proper silver value of guineas, 
and by Statute 13 the importation of guineas and half 
guineas was forbidden. The extreme scarcity of silver 
continued, and the Bank of England was obliged to make 
a general suspension. Later in 1696 Parliament saw fit 
to repeal the Act preventing the coining and importation 
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of guineas, as it had only aggravated the public disorders. 
By October 1696 the exchanges were again at par in 
consequence of the good coin which had been issued by 
the Mint. Thus the application of the true economic 
remedy and not ‘the omnipotence of Parliament’ 
controlled the situation. For centuries previously the 
problem of the coinage had received the attention of 
Parliament, and useless and ineffectual laws were con- 
tinually being made to prevent the exportation of good 
money and the importation of bad money. Merciless 
penalties were denounced against offenders and rewards 
offered to informers. In 1344 it was resolved to coin 
gold money as well as silver money, and thus Bimetalism 
was established by Parliament in this country, and for 
470 years the futile attempt was made to keep gold and 
silver coins in circulation at a fixed legal ratio. During 
all that long period good coin had been issued from the 
Mint, but no measure was taken to demonetise and 
withdraw from circulation the clipped and debased coin. 
The statesmen and financiers were utterly perplexed. 
Neither they nor Parliament discovered the true law 
governing this phenomenon. That true law was dis- 
covered in France by Oresme in the fourteenth century ; 
in Poland by Copernicus in the sixteenth century ; and 
in England by Gresham in the same century. 

At the end of the eighteenth century and in the early 
years of the nineteenth century Parliament was once 
again completely puzzled by a somewhat similar problem, 
caused by a plethora of paper money following the sus- 
pension of cash payments by the Bank of England in 1797. 
In that year the Bank, the county banks, and banking 
establishments in Scotland were allowed to issue notes 
for various small denominations. The deposing by 
Napoleon of the House of Braganza from the throne of 
Portugal in 1807 and the flight of that royal family to 
the Brazils opened up a large South American trade with 
the United Kingdom, A frenzy of speculation, fanned 
by the Bank of England, ensued. The paper discounted 
by that Bank had been a little under three millions in 
1795, but it rose to twenty millions in 1810. The 
multitude of country banks which started up in all direc- 
tions was also responsible for an addition to the note 
circulation estimated at 30,000,0007. The effect was a rise 
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in the price of gold bullion and a fall in the Exchanges. 
In 1810 the Bullion Committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the state of things, and in May 1811 its Report was 
debated in the House of Commons. Mr Horner’s resolu- 
tions in support of the Report were defeated after a debate 
of four nights. The House passed instead Mr Vansittart’s 
resolutions, which have been described as a very saturnalia 
of unreason. The indulgence by the House in this wild 
freak gave great encouragement to the Bank of England, 
and it became evident that the value of every one’s 
property had become dependent on the will of the Bank’s 
directors. This alarming state of affairs gave rise to a 
celebrated circular from Lord King to his tenants in which 
he reminded them that their contract was to pay him in 
a certain quantity of legal coin of the country, that the 
paper currency was greatly depreciated, and that he 
required them to pay rents in future in legal gold coin of 
the realm. He stated that he did not object to receive the 
amounts due in Portugal gold coin of equal weight and 
value to the stipulated number of guineas. This practical 
sarcasm on the wisdom of the House of Commons made 
him the mark for unmeasured abuse. Thereupon, Lord 
Stanhope brought in a Bill creating it a misdemeanour 
to make any difference in payments between guineas and 
bank notes. Instances were given of guineas changing 
hands at the rate of a note and seven shillings, which was 
an entertaining commentary upon the resolutions carried 
triumphantly in the House of Commons only two months 
before averring that in public estimation guineas and bank 
notes were equal. By 1819 Parliament had enthusiasti- 
cally adopted the Bullion Report which it rejected with 
contumely in 1811. Parliamentary omnipotence had 
again succumbed to experience. 

Between 1819 and 1844 yet another important 
economic problem was forced upon Parliament by the 
mismanagement of the currency by the Bank of England. 
The Bank Charter Act of 1844 was intended to remedy 
finally the prevalent abuses. It was intended to take 
out of the hands of the directors the power to mismanage 
the currency. The authors of the Act flattered them- 
selves that they had set up a principle called the Currency 
Principle, so that as bullion diminished the notes in the 
hands of the public would also diminish ; that for every 
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five sovereigns which left the country a five-pound note 
would be returned to the Bank. But on the first occasion 
—April 1847—when the services of the Act were required 
the total amount of bullion in the Bank was 9,867,000/. 
and the notes held by the public were 20,243,0001., practi- 
cally the same quantity of notes as in August 1846, when 
the total amount of bullion in the Bank was 16,366,000/., 
thus showing the utter futility of the Act as an automatic 
controller of the paper currency. It would therefore 
appear that in all economic problems, whether it be 
Bimetalism, a paper currency, or banking theory, there 
exists an underlying and over-ruling economic law, 
subtle but all-powerful, which bids defiance to the decrees 
of Parliament as the motions of the planets bade defiance 
to the celebrated decree by the Inquisition against 
Galileo. 

The House of Commons is now faced with economic 
problems of unprecedented dimensions, which are no 
doubt partly due to ‘ world-causes,’ but also are largely 
contributed to by the House of Commons itself. Is it 
not possible that a self-denying ordinance on the part of 
that House concerning its supposed Money Bill powers, 
a conforming on its part to the living custom of property 
and liberty which has never been renounced by English- 
men, may be the means of extricating the country from 
the tribulations into which it has been so irresponsibly 
brought ? 

Enough has been said to justify one of the statements 
with which this paper opened: viz., that the House of 
Commons is violating economic law. Therefore, we can 
now pass to the second thesis: that it is also violating a 
constitutional principle. The phases of English con- 
stitutional growth are recorded in such instruments as 
Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights, and the Bill of 
Rights ; but this last phase—the House of Commons 
phase—seems to have been tumbled into by the nation 
much in the accidental way that an elephant falls into a 
pit during its forest wanderings. If such a stupendous 
development in the national life had been deliberate it 
would have bulked largely in the records and in text- 
books thereon. Instead there is silence. The develop- 
ment appears as the fruit of either blindness or indolence 
or even stupidity. The Reform Act of 1832 and the 
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subsequent Acts of 1867 and 1884 enlarging the franchise, 
as well as the commentaries thereon, contain no evidence 
of any such revolutionary intention on the part of the 
then legislators as is implied by House of Commons 
present-day practices. The evidence, such as it is, points 
in the opposite direction. John Bright, in a letter 
written in 1867, speaks of the objections of the Tory 
Party ‘ to share their power’ with any increased number 
of their countrymen who form the working class. To 
‘share power’ is quite another matter from becoming 
taxpaying helots in an enlarged electorate. The newly 
obtained votes were not intended to cancel the protection 
inherent in the previously existing votes. They were 
intended merely to extend that protection—by ‘ sharing 
power ’ and its attendant obligations and responsibilities, 
one of which is contributing to both direct and indirect 
taxation. 

All discussion in the text-books concerning the 
Money Bill powers of the House of Commons is confined 
to the recurring contests between that House and the 
House of Lords. The more important point, in the 
light of present-day conditions, concerning the rights of 
the commonalty taxpayers in relation to the assembly 
which is supposed to represent them, is ignored. The 
old jealousy of the Lower House towards the Upper on 
the subject of money grants may have had substantial 
grounds when the King had personal power owing to the 
right of audience to the sovereign possessed by a peer, 
and to a fear that some kind of bargaining inimical to the 
commonalty might result from such access. But that 
point has become purely academic, except in so far as it 
helps the House of Commons to keep up amongst the 
vulgar a sense of danger from the House of Lords. The 
populace is being fed on the husks of history. 

Throughout the whole of English history there is an 
undercurrent which sets against the presumption implied 
in modern House of Commons practice. Taxation has 
never been popular amongst the English. Dowell states 
that in the old days a royal progress has been known to 
depopulate a countryside, so anxious were the local 
inhabitants to preserve intact their possessions. For 
over 100 years after Magna Carta the citizens of London 
remained liable to Tallage, and it was a grievance. The 
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King used to obtain revenue when he could not ‘ live of 
his own’ by means of Aid and Tallage. The Aid was a 
voluntary offering. The Tallage was a forced payment. 
In theory the citizens were free to name the sum they 
proposed to pay in the form of an Aid. If the King were 
satisfied, the city collectively became responsible for 
assessing, collecting, and paying over the money; the 
King’s representatives had no need or right to interfere 
with individual citizens. The amount of a Tallage, on the 
other hand, was fixed by the King’s Justices, assessed by 
them per capita on individual citizens, who were subject 
to direct distraint by the agents of the Crown. It was 
to the advantage of a borough to forestall by a liberal 
Aid the Crown’s anticipated demand for a Tallage, for 
the hated tax-gatherer was thus kept outside the city 
gates. It was this custom of Aid or voluntary offering 
which continued and projected itself into the Parliament- 
ary system. In the earlier Parliaments each of the 
four orders—Clergy, Barons, Knights, and Burgesses— 
met, deliberated, and made their grants apart from the 
other. Originally the grant made in the Great Council 
was binding only on the barons and prelates who made 
it. Before the Aids of the Boroughs, the Church, and the 
Shires could reach the Royal Treasury a separate 
negotiation had. to be conducted by the officers of the 
Exchequer with the reeves of each town, the sheriff and 
Shire court of each county, and the archdeacons of each 
diocese. In 1449 the Commons attempted to tax the 
stipendiary clergy, but the attempt was defeated by the 
King, who referred the petition containing their proposal 
to the Lords Spiritual to be transmitted to Convocation. 
That the Aid was intended to be the act of freemen and 
the grant a grant of their own property is clearly brought 
out by the landowners in Parliament in 1381, at the time 
of the Labourers’ Revolt. The King had suggested the 
enfranchisement of the peasants and the royal message 
to Parliament ran: ‘ If you desire to enfranchise and set 
at liberty the said serfs by your common consent . . . he 
(the King) will assent to your prayer.’ Parliament 
answered that ‘the King’s letters were legally null and 
void, their serfs were their goods and the King could not 
take their goods from them but by their own consent.’ 
That the landowners of the day had, according to more 
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enlightened times, neither economic nor moral right to 
property in serfs does not weaken the value of the incident 
as an illustration of what was originally meant by the 
term ‘Grant’ in a transaction with the Crown, i.e. a 
gift of the grantors’ own property. 

In the Report of the Committee on National Expendi- 
ture are three very significant items. The first is the 
Resolution of the House of Commons, on February 1931, 
for the appointment of the Committee. The House, 
which claims ‘ sole control’ of public expenditure, speaks 
therein of ‘the present burden of Taxation in restricting 
industry and employment’ and seeks outside advice 
in order to get out of the mess for which, by virtue of 
its sole control, it is responsible. The second item is 
in the terms of reference. The Committee was asked 
“to make recommendations to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for effecting forthwith all possible reductions 
in the national expenditure or Supply Services, having 
regard especially to the present and prospective position 
of the Revenue.’ Questions of policy involved in that 
Supply Expenditure are taken out of the terms of reference 
and are reserved for the exclusive consideration of the 
Cabinet (to be supported by their henchmen in the 
House of Commons). But as‘ policy ’ has been the cause 
of the expenditure which is now restricting industry and 
employment, it is most unsatisfactory that the cause is 
still to be left in the hands of the House of Commons 
responsible for the disasters. The third item is, ‘ But the 
best devised machinery of financial control will be of 
little avail if the will to control be absent.’ Is it not 
patent that the ‘ will to control’ must now be supplied 
by the direct taxpayers? Are they so foolish as to 
imagine that the comprehensive reviews of national 
expenditure and commitments to be presented to Parlia- 
ment, and through it to the nation, suggested by the 
Committee, will afford any practical protection to the 
direct taxpaying body, whose political influence has been 
so whittled away that the politicians can safely ignore 
them? When Sir M. Webster Jenkinson states that no 
Chancellor of Exchequer, no Government Department, 
no Committee on National Expenditure can secure the 
measure of economy that financial considerations now 
render so imperative unless the House of Commons is 
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determined that the necessary savings shall be effected, 
he raises by implication the question on what principle 
the House of Commons is to set to work. 
Is it likely that (1) a House which has hit upon a 
method of getting the minority’s money without that 
minority’s sole consent ; (2) a House which is composed 
of individuals (a) who in the course of candidature for 
election have promised or advocated expenditure upon 
social reforms; or have granted concessions to various 
classes of State employees (with votes), (b) who when 
they have an opportunity of reviewing the annual esti- 
mates presented in the greatest detail instead of examining 
the proposed expenditure with a view to reduction 
seize the occasion to urge the Government of the day to 
further expenditure; (3) a House led by Members 
presiding over ambitious Government Departments, 
anxious to attain the maximum of accomplishment 
irrespective of financial considerations, will ever be 
anxious, let alone able by some process of inner conscious- 
ness, to return to and travel along the hard business road 
of economy? There was a Roman Emperor who pre- 
ferred the firm and effectual support of the Roman legions 
to the imaginary protection of the gods. The protection 
afforded to the taxpayers by the House of Commons will 
be as imaginary as the protection of those gods unless they 
also can exercise a firm and effectual pressure. 
That this obvious issue between the taxpayers and 
the House of Commons is ignored, even run away from, 
is pathetic. That economy groups exist and meet, and 
that the subject is talked about, is no doubt a favourable 
symptom. Talk will, however, accomplish nothing with- 
out action—and action directed to the right place. The 
present kind of House of Commons, irrespective of Party, 
has to be treated as an enemy. Whether the Govern- 
ment Departments ‘ with a natural desire to attain the 
maximum of accomplishment irrespective of financial 
considerations,’ or whether the Members with Social 
Reform obligations are the more responsible, and in what 
proportion, does not practically matter in this problem 
of the taxpayers regaining control. If the taxpayers 
can put out of action the House of Commons, as it is a 
present functioning, they will obtain the required contro] 
over both. 
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How, then, are the direct taxpayers to set to work? 
They must state their case in the form of an argument 
which will assert a fundamental principle incapable of 
being ‘turned.’ That fundamental principle is the liberty 
of the subject, and its corollary the unmolested right 
to private property. Private property and liberty are 
co-existent : the one cannot be without the other. No 
man is free in regard to his person unless also free in regard 
to his purse. The House of Commons process of un- 
Englishing the English must be stopped. The necessary 
argument can be presented to the Civil Courts on the 
text of the Finance Act preamble to ascertain the exact 
effect of the recital concerning the Gift and Grant by the 
Commons. The case would come on in the first instance 
in King’s Bench for the purpose of going through the stages 
to the House of Lords or the High Court of Parliament. 
A Grand Inquest would thus be instituted on the com- 
paratively modern infringement by the Lower House of 
its ancient function of protecting the taxpayers and the 
liberties of England. There has come to pass a conflict 
between living Common Law Rights and statutory 
practices. The question is which is to prevail? There 
is not the faintest vestige in this country—in any quarter 
which counts—of a wish for the renouncing or national- 
ising of private property as a whole. There is an effort 
to redistribute property, but the persons who seek redis- 
tribution—witness the struggle over wages—have every 
desire to acquire more of it and to keep what they obtain. 
In socialistic quarters assigning other persons’ property 
isafashion. But until every man and woman surrenders 
his or her own property to the community the custom of 
private property lives. This Grand Inquest will be as 
important as Magna Carta. 

The present writer suggests that a decision should be 
sought on taxes which are payable by the smallest 
number of the direct taxpayers, such as the Sur-Tax and 
the Estate Duty, because these are the more glaring 
examples of minority taxation without explicit consent 
on the part of the persons made liable. It is in the vital 
interest of the smaller direct taxpayers to establish this 
point: (1) because that super class of taxpayer is smaller 
in numbers, more easily handled, and has more readily 
the means to support the case; (2) because it will by 
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implication establish also the case of the smaller income 
taxpayer against the mob of non-contributors who have 
at present equal electoral rights with those who do 
contribute. It is also most important that the movement 
should be made by members of the commonalty, because 
it is a question between the House of Commons and the 
taxpaying commonalty. 

This is a practical proposition, and the idea once born 
must be taken in the nation’s whole conception of things. 
To dodge it is to surrender England. The contest will 
have great effect both at home and overseas. The 
United Kingdom freed from the strangle-hold of the 
politicians will be able to breathe again. In due course 
wealth and power will once more flow overseas to sustain 
positions and interests dying through the country’s 
poverty and incapacity. England will be freed from the 
suspicion concerning the disease of her will. The House 
of Commons and the Bureaucracy will be brought to heel 
only. by the power to stop supply and by the actual 
stopping of it, unless drastic economies are set going. 
With that principle at its back a reformed House of 
Commons will be in a position to insist that ‘ the necessary 
savings shall be effected.” Obedience by the Departments 
can then be compelled on behalf of those who subsidise 
them. 

It may be well to anticipate an objection about a 
case raised on a preamble of an Act. By a rule of 
interpretation it has been held that a preamble cannot 
either restrict or extend the enacting part when the 
object and scope of the Act are not open to doubt. It 
may be argued that as the object and scope of a Finance 
Act are not open to doubt (subject to the usual ambiguity 
of its phraseology) the usual rule of interpretation must 
apply to its preamble. One of the illustrations given 
in Maxwell is an Act passed in the reign of George 1V 
relating to the rights of property of felons who had been 
undergoing sentences in New South Wales, but whose 
sentences had been remitted. The preamble related to 
felons who ‘ by their industry acquired property in the 
enjoyment of which it was expedient to protect them.’ 
But the enacting part. went on to say that every felon 
who received such remission should be entitled to sue 
for the recovery of any property, real or personal, acquired 
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since conviction. The true interpretation of the Act 
was that it extended to all property, howsoever acquired 
by the felon, as, for instance, by inheritance, and was not 
limited by the preamble to property acquired by the 
felon’s own exertions. In this and other cases to which 
the rule of interpretation has been applied both preamble 
and enacting clauses have a wholly statutory origin out 
of a legislative conception. But the preamble of the 
Finance Act does not arise out of legislative conception. 
It is the declaration of a custom out of which Parliament 
itself arises, and is a record of a constant determination 
on the part of the English to protect themselves and their 
property from exactions of tyrannous power. 

The setting up of the proposed Grand Inquest would, 
of course, be merely the introduction of a new political 
problem of great dimensions. The present day would 
come in for the handling of its own task. To any one 
descending the slope of a hill the opposite slope appears 
of formidable steepness, but as one approaches the bottom 
of the valley the opposite slope seems to flatten out and 
to look easier. So will it be with this new national 
problem for the enunciation of which England has long 
been sub-consciously waiting. The perturbing task of 
to-morrow will become the feasible job of to-day. Both 
Joan of Arc when she received and spoke about her 
inspiration and Napoleon Bonaparte when he was 
arranging for the crossing of the Alps no doubt came 
across the wiseacres who denied the practicality of the 
effort. Each discovered the truth that the Will of man 
can operate only on an Idea conceived. So in this case. 

Our forefathers regarded the English Constitution as 
‘the most perfect of human formations.’ It had not been 
made, but had grown. No precise date had been named 
as the day of its birth, no definite body of persons could 
claim to be its creators, no one could point to the docu- 
ment which contained its clauses. Burke spoke of it 
with something akin to rapture. He said: ‘ We ought 
to understand it according to our measure and to venerate 
where we are not presently able to comprehend.’ The 
fervour of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
has since given way to a quieter spirit of complacent 
reconciliation. The earlier admiration has been merely 
toned down. It exists still, but on a smaller scale in the 
x 2 
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minds of the writers on the Constitution. One of its 
undoubted merits has been a flexibility which has enabled 
it to be adjusted to changed conditions. We, who are 
living in a period of unprecedented national crisis, must 
now put the Constitution to a further test and learn 
whether it still merits our esteem, or whether this much- 
vaunted political structure of our fathers has reached its 
final stage and is to crumble into ruins amidst the 
titterings of foreign peoples. To avert this shame and 
disaster the direct taxpayers must protect their rights 
in a spirit of national service and patriotic duty. 


W. B. LAURENCE. 
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Art. 8—JULIAN VERSUS CHRISTIANITY. 


MONOGRAPHS and articles on Julian are legion. We are 
fortunate to possess three accounts of him by men who 
knew him personally, Ammianus Marcellinus, the soldier, 
Libanius the sophist, and Gregory of Nazianzus the 
bishop. His own writings and letters are also many, 
and throw much light upon his bewildering personality. 
By Libanius he is belauded extravagantly ; by Ammianus 
he is praised, and sometimes blamed with a judicious 
moderation ; by Gregory he is unfavourably criticised ; 
while he himself following the example of Marcus Aurelius 
would fain present himself to posterity as a paragon of 
all the virtues. And yet it is his own writings that 
occasionally, when he was off his guard, give us a glimpse 
of the real Julian. To say anything new on the subject 
of Julian requires an independent and thorough study of 
all his own writings. There he frequently gives himself 
away. Among his own works are seven orations, two 
in praise of Constantius, a panegyric upon the Empress 
Eusebia, an oration upon King Helios (dedicated to 
Sallust), an oration upon the mother of the gods, one on 
the uneducated Cynics, another to the Cynic Heraclios, 
the ‘Symposium,’ or ‘ Kronia’ on the Cesars, the 
*Misopogon ’ or Antiochian discourse, a manifesto to the 
Senate and people of Athens, a letter to Themistios the 
philosopher, the fragment of a letter to a priest, and 
numerous other epistles. In these writings there is a 
surprising display of ability and erudition. He must 
have been a diligent reader with a retentive memory, as 
well as a ready writer. His style is clear and at times 
eloquent ; and his work on the whole is worthy of pre- 
servation especially for its light not only on his own life 
and character, but also upon contemporary persons and 
events in Church and State. The extent of his work and 
operations, not only in literature but also in military 
undertakings, is perfectly amazing for one who died in his 
thirty-second year. The hostility of the pagan world to 
Christianity reached its culminating point in him. That 
hostility has been ascribed to many causes which may 
doubtless be subsidiary, but are not the real cause. The 
claims of a religion that was not a national one and 
therefore ‘non licita’—a pure subterfuge, considering 
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that the Romans were not troubled about religion, its 
alleged interference with the state in its political and 
military activities, its prediction of the downfall of the 
state and fiery destruction, its repudiation of the deities 
and religions permitted or acknowledged within the 
empire, the position and divinity claimed for its founder ; 
family dissensions, these are among the charges made 
against the new religion. But what must have hit the 
pagans hardest of all was its manifestly superior morality 
and its vigorous and unmeasured denunciation of certain 
customs and actions practised by paganism without any 
compunction or sense of wrong, and, indeed, regarded as 
‘decent ’ by the leading Greek philosophers. 

Why should Julian have hated Christianity so much ? 
It is no apology for him to say that it was because Con- 
stantius, a Christian, murdered his father, uncles, and 
Gallus his half-brother ; or because he had been persecuted 
in his youth by Christians. His best friends from his 
boyhood were Christians. His mother Basilina, to whom 
he refers affectionately, and who died shortly after his 
birth, and from whom he inherited his literary tastes, was 
presumably a Christian. Gallus his half-brother was a 
Christian, and besought him in a letter, which may be 
genuine, to remain a Christian. The eunuch Mardonius, 
his tutor from his seventh year, to whose discipline and 
tuition he expressed a lively gratitude in the ‘ Misopogon,’ 
must have been a Christian to get that post, which was 
one of trust as well as importance. Eusebia, the Christian 
empress, saved him again and again from the jealousy and 
rage of Constantius, who was instigated by his courtiers 
against him, and also induced her husband in the face of 
great opposition to make Julian Cesar, to give him his 
sister Helena to wife, and a free hand in Gaul. Helena, 
his wife, who accompanied him to Gaul, was a Christian. 
Twice in his letter to the Athenians he mentions her in 
connection with his elevation to the rank of Augustus. 
He was sleeping in an upper room next to hers when the 
soldiers surrounded his palace. It was an officer of her 
escort who gave timely and loud warning of the plot 
against his life (285). Libanius says he regretted her 
death, and indignantly repudiates the suggestion that 
Julian poisoned her, a canard which may have come to 
the ears of Ammianus through Libanius his friend, and 
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caused him to make that cruel charge against Eusebia * 
of inducing Helena to drink drugs which brought on 
abortion, in order to divert it from Julian who evidently 
countenanced the common use of ‘ artes et medicamina ’t 
by his wife, disliking the idea of having heirs t lest they 
should ruin the state, and following the direction of his 
master Aristotle, ‘ Polit.,’ rv. 16. 1, that abortion should 
be made before quickening. Ammianus § relates that 
Julian was greatly affected and wept silently when he 
saw the ruins of Nicomedia and the condition of its 
senators, some of whom he recognised, having been 
brought up there by Eusebius the bishop, a distant 
relation. It was a Christian bishop, Marcus of Arethusa, 
who saved the child Julian from death,|| a misplaced act 
of humanity according to Gregory. It cannot, therefore, 
have been from cruelty at the hands of Christians, since 
he had received more kindness, that he became so violent 
an enemy of the Christians, whom he styled ‘ Galileans,’ 
or because Constantine was a Christian from political 
reasons, or because the Christians were so divided among 
themselves, or from any such cause, which a sensible man 
would have put down to the common humanity we have 
all inherited, and not have blamed a religion, which he 
openly professed until securely in possession of the empire, 
for the natural faults of its professors. There was some 
secret reason for Julian’s antipathy to Christ and his 
religion apart from his injudicious instruction in Plato 
and Homer when a boy. 

Even a superficial reading of his life shows that 
Julian was nothing if not secretive from his early youth, 
in everything public and private. A born actor and 
dissembler he concealed his thoughts, actions, and feelings 
now under fulsome adulation, now under assertions of 
virtue. In his epistle to the Athenians he discloses his 
real feelings for Constantius, which he had cloaked under 
the most fulsome eulogies of his two orations on that 
person. Ammianus, after giving a friendly public letter 
of Julian to Constantius, adds that Julian sent private 
letters of abuse and reproach not fit to be divulged.{ 
Ammianus inserts a speech as delivered by the dying 


* 16. 10. 18, t Juvenal, vr, 592. 
t Libanius, ‘ Funeral Oration.’ § 22. 9. 4. 
|| Gregory, ‘ Naz. Or.’ rv, 91. 7 20. 8. 18, 
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Julian, probably based upon an utterance composed for 
that occasion, in which Julian says: ‘ You all know I 
was always inclined to peace,’ * whereas Ammianus says 
he entered into war with Persia purely from lust of 
battle and his own renown,t and both he and Libanius 
show that Julian would never accept the good terms the 
Persians offered. He also says in that speech, ‘ exterminat- 
ing every licentiousness by my actions,’ whereas he had 
revived the Maiuma,{ a most indecent festival in Antioch, 
which Theodosius afterwards put down. We cannot, 
therefore, accept Julian’s protestations of virtue and 
denunciations of vice as of any value. Ammianus also 
states that Julian was untruthful in his ‘ Misopogon’ in 
which he ‘ enumerated in a hostile spirit the vices of the 
city, making many additions to the facts.’§ The air of 
injured innocence which he adopted in that diatribe is 
hardly consonant with the statement of Ammianus,]|| 
‘he was compelled to conceal his feelings at the time, but 
he was bursting with internal rage.’ He seems to have 
had little regard for truth. Although under solemn 
pledge not to become an associate (éuAnrijc) of Libanius 
he obtained by bribes the lectures and ‘ never ceased 
associating with (éu.Aév) him.’ Although he had secretly 
(‘ occulte’’) renounced Christianity, for popularity he 
attended the Epiphany services.** Hecensured the cynics 
for carrying on viciously in secret, and not openly in the 
eyes of all (202. A). True, he had himself openly associated 
with harlot-priestesses, but his real vices were hidden. 
When he had come to Italy, and was invested as Cesar, 
Julian says he carried on pagan practices secretly, without 
the knowledge of any but one youth.¢+ Ammianus also 
says: ‘agitabat occultissime’{{ and he himself in his 
letter to the Athenians took pride in this secrecy. 

This dark mysterious being who was fittingly dubbed 
* loquax talpa ’ because he was badly formed and worked 


* 25. 3. 18. + 22. 12.3; so also Libanius. 

t Libanius gives an account of this festival (R. 1, 556) in which he 
says ‘to keep the festival was to do everything disgraceful.’ ‘A continent 
monarch’ had put an end to it, but Julian revived it (‘ Or.’ 41. 386), 

§ 22. 14, 2, ‘ addensque veritati complura.’ 

|| Ibid, ‘ coactus dissimulare pro tempore, ira sufflabatur interna.’ 

I So Libanius, ‘ Or.’ 18 (at beginning), 

93.3.4, Am. 

tt Ad@pa cuprpdrtwy. Ep. to Athenians 277. TI 22. 5. 1. 
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in the dark like the mole, and ‘ umbratilis’ (17. m. 1), 
and was given to secret practices and heathen cults, 
could have found ample secrecy for vicious habits, if he 
chose to cultivate them, in the mysteries of Cybele and 
Attis, to which he expressed his warm devotion in his 
fifth oration, and in which he frequently participated, 
but in which no decent person could. See what Juvenal, 
Catullus, and Tatian (29) say of them.* He was also 
associated with the Mithraic cult, which was carried on in 
a secrecy that provokes suspicion. The connection of 
Mithras with the Phrygian cult of Attis, which is strongly 
supported by Dieterich’s ‘ Mithras-Liturgie,’ the culmi- 
nation of the visions to the neophyte being ‘a very tall 
god, with shining countenance, youthful, with golden 
hair, wearing crown (mitre) and anaxurides (Persian 
trousers),’ is sufficient to arouse one’s suspicions of the 
purity of the Mithras cult. It was quite possible for 
Julian, who quite unnecessarily mentions a very tall 
fair boy in the company of Cynics (224. D), to have lived 
a double life outwardly respectable although he was not 
always so, and privately a rake. Gregory’s charges 
against him are confirmed by Ammianus. 

Gregory (‘ Oration,’ v. 22) speaks of the ‘ healths’ 
and loving cups he drank publicly to and with prostitutes 
and their pledges to him. Ammianus describes him as 
‘accompanied by prostitutes.’ + The picture he gives is 
gruesome (in 22. 14. 3). He was properly blamed for 
the number of victims he killed, ostentatiously carrying 
the sacred vessels in the stead of the priests, delighting 
in the company of courtesans. Gregory says: ‘he 
concealed his profligacy (ri aosAyéc) under the cloak of 
the mysteries.’ {| Ammianus says of Eutherius, whom he 
praises highly, that when he was appointed lord chamber- 
lain, he frequently found fault with Julian who was 
‘levis,’ being brought up in Asiatic morals.§ Ammianus 
also refers not only to the ungrateful, but also the un- 
truthful conduct of Julian in the case of Ursulus. 


* After admission to the mysteries and the rites performed by unsexed 
creatures, 5:2 OnAvipiav Kal avdpoyivwy, a special reference to the Galli, 
Julian’s friends, and others equally depraved. 

t+ ‘Stipatusque mulierculis letabatur,’ m. of camp courtesans in 
Cicero, Cat. 2. 10. 23. etc. 

*Or.’ v. 22. 

§ 16.17. 6. ‘ Asiaticis coalitum moribus, ideoque levem. 
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‘ Justice,’ he says, ‘ herself seems to weep for the death 
of Ursulus, the treasurer, and to accuse Julian of ingrati- 
tude.’ Ursulus had come to Julian’s assistance in a time 
of great financial difficulty.* After his death, when 
Julian felt that he was exposed to general execration, 
and imagining that an unpardonable crime could be 
excused, affirmed that the man had been killed without 
his knowledge, pretending that the soldiers had killed 
him in anger for what he had said at Amida.t Ammianus 
also describes him as ‘ levioris ingenii,’ of a fickle dispo- 
sition, { and says the soldiers unable to get food from him 
called him ‘asianus,’ ‘grzeculus,’ ‘fallax,’ ‘specie sapientize 
stolidus,’ § while his enemies at the court dubbed him 
‘capella,’ ‘loquax talpa’ (mole), ‘litterio Greecus.’ || 
Ammianus described him as ‘ inconsistent ’ { and spoke 
of the law he had made against Christian teachers as 
‘cruel.’¢ He had already called it ‘ cruel and deserving 
to be buried in everlasting silence.’** From all this it 
would appear that Julian was not an amiable character, 
and seems to have been quite capable of making the 
worse appear the better in whatever matter he was 
concerned, religious, political, or moral. He allowed the 
Cynics (‘ Or.’ v1. 202) to do what Diogenes did (visit a 
courtesan) provided they were like Diogenes and did it 
openly. What irony ! 

Ammianus and Libanius describe him as a moral 
person. But Ammianus would have had no opportunity 
of knowing if he was the opposite in Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Milan, or Gaul. What he saw in Antioch he 
describes, and it is not savoury. Libanius was an 
interested friend from his youth and would naturally say 
everything good about a man he knew was severely and 
justly criticised, whom he had secretly instructed from 
his youth and with whom he himself resided in Antioch. 
Gregory had no reason to be untruthful, and many of his 
statements are supported by Ammianus, who served 
under Julian in Persia, and was an ardent admirer of 
that brilliant general, who wished to become a world 
conqueror. It would, indeed, have been difficult, nay 


* 17. 19. 3. Tt 25. 4. 16. 

t 17. 9. 3. § 17. 11.1. 

| 25.4. 19. Interdum ostenderit se dissimilem sui. 
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impossible, for any rumour to have leaked out about 
Julian’s household, as it was so limited in numbers. In 
Constantinople he ruthlessly dismissed the complete 
palace staff. He required no onlookers or intruders into 
his secrets. Ammianus, describing his hypocritical life 
as a Christian in Gaul, says: ‘ few were admitted (21. 2. 4) 
into his secrets’ (‘arcanorum participes pauci’). In 
Milan, when Cesar, he had only a personal staff of four 
youths.* In Antioch, he said: ‘ We here are only seven 
persons (males),t we have no business dealings with any 
one,’ expressed more coarsely in a later passage.{ While 
in Gaul he seems to have had only Sallustius, his friend, 
and Helena his wife, occasionally absent on visits to 
Italy, so that no suspicion could rest on him in that 
respect.§ 

Julian was well aware of the temptations to which he, 
as ruler, was exposed. In a letter to Themistios, a 
philosopher, he quotes with approval a passage from 
Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ (3. 15) to the effect that ‘he who 
bids reason rule really bids God and the laws rule, whereas 
he who bids man rule adds a wild beast, @npivv, for 
lust (ér:Muuia) is just such a thing, and passion (Oupudc) 
also which warps even the best of men. For the reason 
that is in man, however good they may be, is entangled 
with passion and lust, most difficult monsters’ (@npia). 
In the ‘ Misopogon’ (363. C) Julian claims to be good. ‘I 
do not know how any good man could endure the sight 
of such things.’ Thus, by implication, he admits the 
presence in himself of both passion and lust. In ‘ Miso- 
pogon’ (343) he defines cwppocbyn as, among other things, 
not to lose one’s temper. We know from Ammianus that 
he showed an unbridled temper on many occasions, 
flying into passions, gnashing his teeth, and puffing up 
with rage.|| He had also no control over his tongue, 


* Ep. to Athen, 277. B; only one of these was admitted into his secrets. 

T ‘Misop.’ 354 C. t Ibid. 365. A. 

§ Ammianus (25. 4. 3) makes a great deal of the fact that he was not 
accused by any of his private servants of even the taint of this thing. A 
man who lay on a straw bed needed no servants. 

|| Z.g. ad id ira provexit, 22. 13. 2; ira exundante substridens, 16. 4. 2 ; 
concitus ira immani, 24. 3.2; iratus et frendens, 24. 5.6; ira gravi per- 
motus, 24. 5. 10; indignatus acriter (with Mars), 24. 6. 16; qua concitus 
clade, 25. 3. 3; ira sufflabatur interna, 22. 14. 2. This word is also used of 


puffed-out cheeks (Persius, 4. 20, Gregory refers to Julian’s puffed-out 
cheeks). 
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being ‘linguze fusioris’ * and ‘intempestivus’+ inter- 
rupting the discussion at unsuitable times, and of an 
excitable temperament (‘ levitas commotioris ingenii ’).} 
The question is, was he free from lust, able to conquer 
his desires, when he failed to control his other impetuous 
impulses ? He was abstemious in diet and drink to a 
certain extent. He was studious, and, as Libanus says, 
spent the time other men gave to their pleasures in 
writing and reading, ‘ the nightly proofs of his chastity 
and virtues ’§ (A. M.). But so do many others who are 
by no means pure in life. In fact, a sedentary course of 
‘life is the most exposed to such impulses. Libanius’s 
picture of Julian after a light breakfast seated upon a 
pile of books and singing away || until evening is that of 
a frugal but not necessarily of a continent person. The 
question of Libanius: ‘was he not more chaste than 
Hippolytus ?’ is rather a wicked reflection upon the 
character of Eusebia, the wife of his cousin Constantius, 
and his own patrohess, than a challenge on behalf of 
himself. Libanius does say: ‘he was naturally able to 
be continent (cw¢povev).’ But Libanius was partial. 
He says Julian was accustomed to bridle his anger on 
every occasion. Ammianus tells a different tale. Libanius 
describes Julian as impartial in matters of religion and 
law. Ammianus twice refers to his iniquitous edict on 
education debarring Christian teachers from giving 
instruction in the schools, in severe terms of condemnation. 
Libanius describes Nebridius as avépdéyuvoc, an effeminate 
person, with a sinister implication. Ammianus (21. 5. 11) 
says he was the only one in the army who had the courage 
to refuse to acknowledge Julian as Augustus and he did 
it ‘ audacter proposito stabili.’ Libanius described Julian 
as continent regarding women, and so did Ammianus 
(25. 4.1); but Libanius{ gives several lurid accounts of 
the Maiuma festival Julian revived in Antioch, where 
Libanius lived many years, where everything disgraceful 
was perpetrated and ‘many boys lost their innocence.’ 
‘A decent and continent (c#ppwv) emperor had put it 
down.’ Julian revived it, probably because of its pagan 


* 25. 4.17. ¢ 22. 10. 2. 

t Ibid., 3. § 16. 5. 8. 

|| He read aloud evidently in a sing-song voice. 
‘Or.,’ 10. 266.41, 386; R. 556. 
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character. Theodosius abolished it. The passage in 
Libanius’s oration (18. 624. R) referring to his books as 
Julian’s ‘ offspring’ and ‘ sons’ shows that the words in 
‘ Epistle’ 40, ‘when the nurse (male) of my children 
returned * may be an humorous reference to a ‘ king’s 
messenger.’ But the fact that he refused to marry 
after Helena’s death and produce heirs to the empire is 
no proof of a high morality. Neither would the fact 
alleged by Ammianus (25. 4. 3), that he often referred 
to the alleged words of Bacchylides* that ‘ modesty 
adorns the life that is ambitious of high things ’ (pudicitia 
celsius consurgentem vitam exornat), convince us of his 
own personal purity. Julian was notoriously insincere 
and abornactor. ‘ Adsop,’ according to Libanius, ‘ would 
have to reverse his fable and describe him as a lion 
under the hide of an ass ’(*Or.’ 18). Purity (ayveia) had 
only a ceremonial significance for Julian. (‘Ep. to 
Maximus’ (415. C): ‘We gave many hecatombs to 
the Gods. The Gods order me rad ravra ayvedev.’) In 
Neumann’s reconstruction of his attack on Christianity 
(202. A. N. 198) Julian blames the Christians for not 
adhering to the Jewish discipline. Had they done so, 
they would have been ‘ purer and more spotless in their 
ceremonies.’ + The Christians’ crime was that they did 
not sacrifice animals to gods. He sacrificed so many that 
he was called ‘ victimarius ’ (slaughterer) (22. 12. 6). He 
says to Christians: ‘ But now you do not know whether 
Jesus spoke of “* purity ” ’ (ayveia) (192. N. 206), a remark 
which would be the height of absurdity if this ‘ purity ’ 


meant the inner chastity of thought the Lord always 
inculcated. With regard to the Jewish law he demands 
ve (N. 188): ‘ What nation is there which does not think 


it right to keep all the other commandments save 
‘‘remember the sabbath’”’ and ‘* thou shalt not worship 
other gods’’?’ knowing well that the Decalogue did not 
constitute the whole moral law of the Jews, and that there 
were severe laws against peederasty and religious prostitu- 
tion, male and female, in connection with temple worship, 
which he not only permitted but supported by his 


* Bacchylides treated morality in the conventional manner. In a 
fragment (‘Jebb,’ 215) he praises Theocritus, saying, ‘ You are not alone 
in your love of men,’ od udvos dvOpérwy épas. 

t ayvdrepo: Kabapdrepa tas ayiotelas. 
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example,* just as he also encouraged the revival of the 
Maiuma, the height of moral depravity of every kind. 
There is something very unhealthy about Julian. His 
association, in which ‘ he delighted ’ as Ammianus says, 
with harlots and Galli in heathen processions, doubtless 
to get other young men to follow his example, was not 
consistent with high moral claims. That he was cruel, 
like Gallus his half-brother, but showed it in different 
ways, is also clear. He found a vent for his impulse for 
bloodshed in his slaughter of beasts for sacrifice,t over 
whose inwards he gloated, exploring them for signs. 
When in Gaul he showed the same delight in counting 
the German heads his soldiers brought to him (Libanius) 
and claimed the price for them like the heads of wolves. 
When emperor, he rejoiced in his power to threaten if 
not to inflict torture { when some books were missing. 
He also cynically reminded the Antiochenes of the cruel 
punishment of Tarentum (355. D). In his ‘ peaceful’ 
persecution of Christianity he cloaked a cruelty he dared 
not openly show with a cunning that was almost satanic. 
While not himself taking a personal part in brutal 
oppression, he encouraged ‘ by a signal’ (361. A) the 
efforts of others who knew he would be pleased. He 
coveted Bishop George’s books, and his only regret about 
his death was that it was not judicial.§ His campaign 
against the Assyrians was certainly not distinguished by 
the humanity of a philosopher. 

A double-faced person like Julian was quite capable 
of practising secretly vices which he openly denounced. 
We know the books he read from his numerous quotations. 
He knew the effect that bad books have on readers. 
When censoring several authors, he knew well himself, 


* So Ammianus as well as Gregory. Libanius refers to his allowing 
the Maiuma to be revived. See Deut. xxiii. 17, 18, and Lev. xx. 13 (against 
Sodomites). 

+ Like ‘the good’ Marcus A. ‘The white cattle to Marcus Cesar greet- 
ing, if you conquer there is an end of us.’ Ammianus, 25, 4. 17. 

t A notable instance when anxious to secure the library of Bishop 
George, he threatened torture to the servants and to the notary (letter 36). 

§ Letter to people of Alexandria, 379 C. ‘ You should have thrown him 
(iwoBddAAcv) before the judges, and then it would not have been murder 
or lawlessness but a suitable (éuueAfs) judgment.’ He calls him ‘God- 
detested,’ and it is clear from his letter to Ecdicius, Governor of Egypt, that 
he had set his heart on the books of the bishop, who had foolishly lent him 
some from his youth. 
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in his letter to a priest, he gives his reason. ‘ A certain 
tendency is produced in the soul by words, which 
gradually arouses the passions, until it suddenly bursts 
into a terrible blaze’ (301. C) Accordingly he bans 
books with love plots, For some 
reason he hated the theatrical performances of the day 
(probably because he was a real actor himself) which he 
denounced as licentious, and says (304. B): ‘I should 
have been glad to have banished such from the theatres, 
and to restore them to their original purity (xa@apa 
yevoueva) to Dionysus, but if it were possible, it would 
not be expedient.’ When were the Greek theatres pure ? 
Or Dionysus either? Julian was slow to condemn, but 
much slower to forgive, he says himself. His treatment 
of the Egyptians, which was hypocritical in the extreme, 
is described by Ammianus (22. 6) as praiseworthy. He 
directed them to go to Chalcedon where he promised to 
meet them and settle all their affairs, at the same time 
giving orders to all ship masters that no Egyptian 
passenger was to be taken on board. Here we may say 
that Ammianus, although he censured Julian for his 
superstition, has only praise for his apostasy, as one who 
from his earliest childhood was inclined to the worship of 
the gods, and rejoiced in his restoration of paganism.* 
He records an oracular saying of an old blind woman of 
Vienne when she heard of Julian’s entrance, ‘he will 
restore the temples of the gods.’+ He also, although he 
used a Ciceronian phrase, ‘absoluta et simplex’ of 
Christianity,t and praised the country clergy for their 
frugal and simple habits and for their purity and modesty, 
‘puri et verecundi,’§ gives an unpleasant picture of 
Athanasius, as an augur and addicted to other things 
nconsistent with his profession,|| doubtless following 
Julian’s example who called the bishop ‘ God-cursed,’ 
a knave’ and ‘a wretched mannikin.’ At the same 
ime his work is invaluable as he records what was said 
bf Julian at the court and in Antioch, which bears out 
he description in Gregory’s oration. 


Saith Ammianus (22. 14. 1): *‘ He was ridiculed as a 


* 22.5.1. ‘a rudimentis pueritie primis inclinatior erat erga numinum 
Itum. 


5. 8. 22. t 21.16.18. ‘Cic. Inv.’ 2. 57. 
§ 27. 3. 15. | 15. 7. 8. | 


J 
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“* Cercops ’’ (monkey), a small man stretching out narrow 
shoulders, wearing a beard like a goat, taking long strides 
as if he were the brother of giants, described in Homer 
as immense.’* Thus the Antiochenes spoke of him, 
also nicknaming him ‘slaughterer’ (victimarius). The 
courtiers of Constantius called him ‘ capella non homo,’ 
‘loquax talpa,’ ‘ purpurata simia,’ ‘litterio Grecus.’ 
He himself in his ‘ Misopogon’ { with evident delight 
gives an unsavoury account of his own appearance, with 
long filthy hair, malodorous with a long ‘ crawling ’ beard, 
described in a revolting manner, with long black nails 
never cut, and shaggy breasted. He passed sleepless 
nights on a bed of straw, was rough, rude, and ill con- 
ditioned in manner (he says), and, as Libanius says, was 
attended by those who deemed it ample gain ‘to love 
and be loved.’§ He had evidently modelled his life on 
that of the Cynics, and that in a city which was a seat 
of culture as well as of vice. Such was the man. 
Gregory’s description of the youth in Athens may be 
exaggerated. But when we remember that he was called 
‘mole,’ ‘ goat,’ ‘monkey,’ in after years we are not 
surprised to hear of the ‘ loose neck,’ ‘ shaking shoulders, 
moving up and down as if scales,’ ‘ a wild roving eye,’ || 
‘snorting nostrils,’ ‘unsteady feet,’ ‘knees knocking 
together,’ ‘a mad look,’ ‘ ridiculous facial contortions,’ 
‘uncontrollable and gusty burst of laughter,’ .‘ absurd 
noddings and shakings of the head,’ ‘ hesitating and 
breathless speech,’ { ‘ disorderly and senseless questions 
and similar answers,’ ‘in rapid succession and without 
rational coherence of arrangement.’ Such is the appear- 
ance of one suffering from chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance ** 
and hysteria. Among the symptoms of the former are 
‘restlessness and fidgetiness, and a certain clumsiness i 
one’s movements,’ ‘ constantly shifting his position o1 
the position of one or other of his limbs.’ These move 
ments are ‘ first manifested upon one side, sometimes i 


* 22. 14. 3. 37, 1. 338-339. 

§ ‘Or.’ 18. 590. Libanius was one of them! :Aciv 

|| This contradicts Julian’s statement that he kept his eyes to th 
ground. He had no taste for wanton looks around, he himself say 
(351 A.). 

{| Adyos iorduevos nal rowrduevos. 

** Bristowe, ‘Theory of Medicine,’ p. 1106. 
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the face.’ ‘There often still remains preponderance 
of the symptoms on one side.’ ‘ The patient hitches his 
shoulder.’ ‘The actions of the head and neck are 
probably as incoherent as those of the face, so that the 
head is sometimes jerked on one side, sometimes on the 
other or thrown disorderly into various odd positions.’ 
* The eyes move suddenly and without purpose in various 
directions.’ ‘ The face wears a strangely vacant imbecile 
aspect.” The speech is also affected both from inco- 
ordinate movements of tongue and from phonation taking 
place during an act of inspiration.* With this description 
of a choreic patient that of Julian in Gregory corresponds 
exactly. His muscles do not act in harmony, and his 
brain works spasmodically. His excessive studies sitting 
up into the early morn, his worry and anxiety about the 
intentions of Constantius and other things may have 
caused the disease in his case. ‘ Hereditary predisposi- 
tion to nervous troubles, strong emotions, insufficient 
feeding, overwork and anxiety, are among the causes (as 
well as rheumatism) which give rise to this disorder.’+ 
It is the symptoms of ‘ an anomalous temperament ’ and 
‘an excitable nervousness’ that Gregory describes, and 
faithfully.[ One might suspect that Julian was acting 
the part of a madman in order to deceive the spies of 
Constantius. Hamlet, when acting that part deliberately 
to deceive Polonius and the king is also described with 
‘his knees knocking each other’ (Act ii. 1). But the 
nervous movements and excitability seem to have 
become to some extent permanent in Julian’s case. This 
may explain Constantius’s contempt for him ‘ apud quem 
sordebat ut infimus et contemptus’ (xv. 8. 2). Dr 
Osler,§ in his description of the disease, says ‘local 
spasm, particularly of the face, may be associated with 
irritation in the nostrils.’ Gregory mentions these 
symptoms. The latter he described as ‘a nostril breathing 
insolence.’ So it would appear to him. Dr Osler also 
points out that in some cases the speech when affected 
becomes an ‘incoherent jumble’ (p. 1083). He also 
says, ‘the general irritability and change of disposition 


* Art. ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ St. Vitus’s Dance. 

+ Ibid. 

‘Or.,’ v. 23, Tod HOovs dvwuaArla wal rb wepittdv Tis éxordoews. 
§ ‘The Principles and Practice of Medicine,’ p. 1081, 


Vol. 257.—No. 510. Y 
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so often found, really form part of the disease’ (1085). 
* Hallucinations of sight and hearing may occur’ (1084). 
Julian was subject to both all his life.* This disease 
‘is not very uncommon in persons between fifteen and 
twenty-five ’ (Bristowe, p. 1105). Osler describes chronic 
chorea as common in the States, and hysteria ‘as a mental 
and emotional anomaly’ (p. 1093). Julian may have 
suffered from some kindred neurotic disease if not from 
these. Ammianus (25. 4. 22) describes Julian as hand- 
some in appearance and well built with broad shoulders, 
but with a fat neck bent forward, ‘ opima et incurva 
cervice.’ This gave him the resemblance of a mole. 
He especially stresses the appearance of his flashing eyes 
‘venustate oculorum micantium flagrans.’ This feature 
he had also described in (15. 8. 16), ‘ his eyes terrible in 
their beauty and a countenance more pleasing in his 
excitement.’ So he appeared to the soldiers. This 
effect may have been produced by the dilation of the 
pupils, observed in cases of insanity and also in cases of 
dyspneea.t Ammianus also describes his mouth as 
somewhat too large with a drooping lower lip,§ which 
gave to the wits of Antioch the idea of a grinning ape, 
but which may have been due to some form of dyspnea, 
which may also have caused both the halting and breath- 
less utterance, and the puffing and blowing of his cheeks 
which Gregory noticed.|| He was doubtless ‘fat and 
scant of breath’ like Hamlet. Julian was under no 
delusion about his own appearance, which he describes as 
un-beautiful in the ‘ Misopogon’ (338). There was 
something very odd about his gait, his face and figure, 
which created amusement wherever he went, except 
on the field of battle where he behaved heroically and 
showed his descent from a race of generals and fighters. 


* ‘Am. M.,’ 20,5, 10; 25, 2.8. See Dr W. Osler, ‘ Principles and Practice 
of Medicine,’ p. 1113, on hysteria, ‘ visions are seen, voices heard and con- 
versations held with imaginary persons.’ ‘ Hysteria is essentially a mental 
and emotional anomaly (the very words of Gregory) and the important 
element in the treatment is moral control’ (1121). Bristowe says, ‘sexual 
conditions’ are amongst the causes (1127). 

+ ‘Cum venustate terribilis vultumque excitatius gratum.’ 

t Art. ‘ Vision,’ ‘ Enc. Brit.’ 

§ Ore paullo majore, labro inferiore demisso. 

|| ‘Or.,’ v. 22, ‘His puffings and blowings while he showed off to old 
hags while kindling the altar fire. Sure it was fine to see the unsightly 


and mirth-provoking jaws of the emperor.’ 


| 
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What are we to make of these hallucinations, the appear- 
ance of the Public Genius who upbraided him, and 
threatened to leave him, the night before he was pro- 
claimed emperor (20. 5. 10), if he refused the offer, and 
the appearance of the same Genius the night before his 
death ? As he sat writing in his tent, like Julius Cesar, 
he saw it with veiled head and cornucopia departing 
through the entrance of his tent (25. 2.3). He accepted 
these hallucinations as objective realities—a sign of 
insanity. He also was subject to dreams. From his 
dreams he was convinced that Constantius would die 
(‘Am.’ 21. 1. 6). See his dream in his own letter to 
Oreibasius (‘ Ep.’ 17). Ammianus also describes a very 
splendid apparition that appeared to him at midnight 
in Vienna and repeated some hexameters giving the date 
of the death of Constantius. Libanius describes him 
holding converse with the gods.* He lost his temper 
with Mars and refused to offer him any more sacrifices 
because a bull escaped from him. This is surely no 
normal character. In ‘ Misopogon’ (340. B) he says, 
‘from my boyhood a strange and unreasonable delusion 
(ararn) came over me and persuaded me to fight with my 
stomach.’ He admits his bitter (zixod¢) disposition like 
‘the ill-tempered (décxokoc) man of Menander’ (342). 
And yet there was a reason in his madness which appears 
in the ‘ Misopogon’ (343), where on sw@poctvn he says it 
is to abstain from every pleasure, even though it be not 
too unseemly or shameless when openly pursued. Plato, 
Julian’s master, had discussed (‘Symposium,’ 182. D) the 
question whether it was nobler to love (pay) (male love) 
openly than secretly, and argued that every one en- 
couraged the lover, and that especial privileges were 
given to him in pursuit of his za:é«a, which would be 
shameful in any other pursuit. While approving of his 
master’s principles, Julian’s nature inclined to secrecy. 
And he was strengthened in his inclination by the con- 
viction that open licentiousness was incompatible with 
private temperance (343. B). Therefore, be was openly 
careful that he might be secretly what he chose, under the 
cloak of an assumed cw¢poctyn, and with few confidants. 
Yet in his dreams of a restored paganism he saw ‘ choruses 


* He declares that before the temple at Antioch was burnt, the god had 
left it, ‘for the statue winked at me (éreofunre) when I entered the temple.’ 
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of women and youths’ (362), and took a leading part in 
such whenever possible.* It seemed to be his only 
public pleasure when not fighting. And yet he says the 
Antiochenes reproached him for not allowing himself 
to be accompanied by beautiful youths and choruses of 
women. He delighted to pose as the pagan pontiff, and 
in strange ways hardly consistent with sanity. When a 
city of Thrace was threatened with an inundation he 
stood out all day in the rain catching the raindrops in 
his cup (divining) and so propitiating Neptune (Libanius). 
That very day the earthquake ceased and he suffered no 
inconvenience from his exposure.t Ammianus censures 
his egotism, ‘ Ultra homines jam sperabat ’ (22. 9. 1), the 
sign of a monomaniac, ‘ who have an overweening opinion 
of their own importance’ (Bristowe, p. 1200); and too 
highly extolling himself, ‘ altius se extollens ’ (21. 10. 7). 

His public life was peculiar. What of his private 
life ? He had so few confidants that nothing is known 
beyond what may be inferred from certain hints and 
indications he gives, chiefly in his letter to the Athenians, 
his oration to himself on the departure of Sallust, and 
his oration on Eusebia. It would appear from many 
passages that he was a moral pervert. Too much stress 
has been laid on the reproach of the Antiochenes, which 
may indeed be his own invention, in the Misopogon, and 
which means ‘you generally (we érizav, not always, see 
Marcus (‘ Aur.’ |. xii.), where it cannot mean always) sleep 
alone.’{ His jokes in the ‘Cesares’ or ‘Symposium ’ 
(here intended to make Sallust smile) about Ganymede 
and Silenus are obscene in the extreme to us. But for 
him and his set they counted as avit. He describes him- 
self reading the ‘ Pheedrus’ in his youth (‘ Ep.’ 72). The 
‘Symposium ’ of his master Plato is the glorification of 
male love. The ‘ Phedrus’§ follows suit. The ‘ Lysis’ 


* So Ammianus, ‘ laetabatur.’ 

+ 350 D. 

+t Cf. Sappho’s Jament ‘but I sleep alone.’ Julian attacks the cynics 
because they did not. 

§ 210 E, ‘ reaching the goal because of his correct pwderasty’ ; 181 f, 
the love of boys is the offspring of the heavenly Aphrodite ; 182, the love 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton is praised and held up for example. The 
beloved one can indulge his lover in a noble manner «adds (183 C), also 
kooulws Kal vouluws (181). The lover may honourably do anything, tell any lie 
to get possession. The gods and men allow him (183 B). See Chapter X. 
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of Plato proves that Lucian was right when he described 
Socrates as a professor of pederasty (‘ Vit. Auct.’ 15), 
being a discussion on male love by Socrates, whose 
behaviour in the ‘ Charmides ’ when he looks into a boy’s 
person (155. D) and is overcome* is disgraceful, before 
youths. He then proceeds to give a lecture on swopocivn 
to the lovers! Plato in his ‘ Republic’ (468. C) allowed 
soldiers to have any girl or boy they wanted. In this 
matter he says, ‘the good are a law to themselves’ 
(“Symp.’ 181); see also Xenophon’s description of 
Socrates in his ‘Symposium’ where Socrates makes his 
confession of never having been without a male love 
(viii. 1). Socrates was justly put to death by his country- 
men for corrupting the youth, but for Julian who allowed 
the true cynic (‘ Or.’ vii. 226) to satisfy his appetite 
not with expensive ladies but é rév mpoorvydvtwy, with 
casual persons, he was the great ‘ herald and teacher of 
virtue.’ Contrast 2 Tim. i. 11 with these words in his 
oration on Sallust (243). What ‘ virtue’ here means is 
clear from Plutarch’s ‘ Amatorius,’ (4), + where ‘friendship 
and virtue’ are urged as a pretext for the one genwine 
(yvijctoc) love, that of boys. ‘ Your boy-lover gives 
himself out as a philosopher and chaste,’ (cw@poveiv). 
Another speaker says that excitations to amorous feelings 
proceed equally from men and boys wherever there is a 
pure and orderly (ayvév «ai xéomov) character associated 
with a beautiful prime (@pa) (21). Julian knew his 
Plutarch, who does not condemn loose living, even if 
unnatural, and we are not deceived by his claims to be 
ayvéc and cw¢pwv. Libanius says Julian’s true com- 
panions were content ‘ to love and to be loved.’ Plato 
says that ‘ one would think that in this city (Athens) it 
was a very fine thing to love and to be friendly to lovers ’ 
(‘Symp.’ 183. C). Now it is clear that Julian describes 
such a relation between himself and Sallust. That he 
was addicted to the vice is clear from his oration on 
Eusebia (120): ‘Just as Corybants spurred on by the 
flute dance and leap, so I spurred on by the memory of 


* See the parable about this vice in 257. In 249 the soul of the pederast 
who is also a philosopher has certain privileges and advantages. In 255 
sodomy is glorified, as a satisfaction of the lust Zeus had for Ganymede. 

+ See Juvenal’s ‘ Socraticos inter notissima fossa cinaedos’ in the light 


of these works, 
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the “ pedika’’* (the boy loves)—not ‘‘ my beloved 
city ’’ (Loeb)—praise that country and people’ (Athens). 
This may explain his hysterical and neurotic appearance 
and movements in Gregory’s description.t There is no 
doubt that Julian had a strong feeling for this Sallust, 
his officer in Gaul, afterwards made Prefect of Gaul, who 
was not the Sallust who accompanied Julian to Persia, 
for when Julian was at Circesium (Carchemish) he received 
a letter from this ‘ Sallust, prefect of Gaul, begging him 
to desist from his expedition ’ (A. M. 23. 5. 4). He con- 
ceived and described this intimacy in terms of the Platonic 
lover, who loves both the body and the soul of his mate. 
Plato describes the lover’s union with his beloved by 
Kal avvrakeic Tw towpuévy (‘ Symp.’ 192. E), 
and so becoming one from two. Julian says of himself 
and Sallust (242. C) avaxpafévrec not pledging to 
one another (Loeb), the relative jv (friendship) being 
governed by so that giriac avaxipvacba 
(‘Eurip. Hipp.’ 265) is not a parallel but rather avaxpafeic 
ty avOpwroc of the Incarnation in Greg. Naz. Or.’ 11. 
1181. B). Origen (‘C. Cels.’ 474) used avaxpaoie with 
éywoic aS a Closer union than xowwvia. He also has in 
iv. 88. B ra tim avaxepavviva.t Julian also in this con- 
nection mentions Theseus and Peirithous, and a little 
lower down Achilles and Patroclus, famous lovers of 
antiquity (250. D). Julian, who refers to himself as 
Patroclus (‘ Mis.’ 351), must have known what was said 
of both pairs in poems like Bion’s xi. and in books like 
Xenophon’s ‘ Convivium,’ 8.31, and the ‘Amores’ (ascribed 
to Lucian) 54, where also (5) a man who has a male love 
is said ‘to be pure (ayvetwv) of a woman’s love.’ When 


* Tis uvhuns L. and S. wrong in treating ra 
wadiKd as singular, see Plutarch’s ‘Amat.’ 24, cuv(vyla waidiindv. The verb 
xiveiv (xivados) used indecently of this excitement by Socrates (Rep. 474), 
also in Lucian’s ‘Amores’ (5). Talbot correctly renders ‘par le souvenir 
de nos amours.’ In Ep. 34, Julian used wadimd of the ‘love’ of Zeus 
(Ganymede). 

+ Bristowe, ‘Theory and Practice of Medicine ’(1127), mentions ‘ sexual 
conditions’ as having an important influence in the causation of hysteria 
in both sexes. Osler gives ‘sexual excess’ as an important factor in 
chorea (1082), ‘ cases of which have been reported after gonorrhea’ (ibid.). 

t Ignatius, Eph. 5, has rods évkexpauévous abrg (the bishop). Of close 
union. Also xpafévres ti capxi, ‘Smyrn.’ ii. of the disciples coming in 
contact with our Lord's body after His Passion. Epict. Diss. iv. 2. 1. has 
dvaxpabyjs Tivt. 
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Julian speaks of their ‘ guileless and just intercourse,’ 
acdAov kat dixaiac * (241. D), he reminds us of Theo- 
critus (from whose most obscene idylls ¢ he has several 
quotations), whose lover imploring the beloved boy to be 
kinder, begs him—‘ love me without guile, cvvepav addAwe, 
so that we may become like the Achilles pair.’ The words 
in this passage (241-242) of Julian, tvrevéic, dusAla, Saxvouar, 
xpeia, cvvovoia, all have a double entendre. Xenophon 
(‘ Symp.’ viii. 18) describes a pair of such lovers rejoicing 
together in beautiful actions, iwi rate KxaXdaic 
mpage. Julian speaks of their iv rote «aXaic 
Ko.vorpaylaie cooperation in all things beautiful. On 
account of his yearning (réHoc) for Sallust he is ready to 
fling away his life, rpoéoAa Yvyijv—the lover’s plaint 
and attitude. See Theocritus xxiii, where the lover 
hangs himself for love. Towards the end of the oration 
he refers to the separation of Pericles and Anaxagoras 
as a parallel, making Pericles quote (freely) Theognis, 
‘ wantonness attends on satiety, but love upon want’ { 
(247. D). ‘ Our affection will increase. We shall keep 
each other firmly placed like statues in our minds. And 
now I shall see Anaxagoras and anon he shall see me, 
though nothing prevents us seeing one another at the 
same time.’ In this oration Julian, takes away the 
character of Scipio and Leelius ‘ lovin and being loved, 
as the saying is with equal yoke,’ tow Zuvyw (244. C), a 
quotation from the same idyll of Theocritus (xii. 15) of 
the boy lovers. In a letter to Libanius (3) he quotes the 
same idyll, ‘ those who long (rof:tvrec) grow old in a day.’ 
Sallust and he were what ideal lovers should be, ‘ like in 
their ways,’ éuérporo: (241. D). Theocritus (‘ Idyll’ 23. 1. f) 
describes a man who loved a youth unkind and not 
like in disposition rpdrov so that there 
was no consolation (zapauéfiov) for his passion. Julian 
(248. D) calls this oration his consolation, rapauvOnrixée. 


* Plato, Symp. 184, speaks of the boy love justly (d:«alws) rendering any 
service (iroupyarv, of sex, Hdt. ix. 109) to his lover. 

+ See Idyll 12 (the male love, dirns) 1. 32. on boy’s kisses, ‘who may 
press more sweetly lips to lips,’ yAveepdérepa xelAeo: xeiAn. Compare 
Misop. 338. D., a ‘beard has its disadvantages,’ J. says, ‘as it does not 
allow one to press more sweetly lips to lips, yAveepdérepa xelrAeo: xelAn 
npooudtrey. Julian was doubtless referring to boys. In this work (365) 
he says ‘ we did not become lovers of your beautiful boys.’ 

yap tpws evdela, The implication is evident. 
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The disappointed lover in this idyll also brings ‘ my last 
gift, my rope.’ Julian asks (240. B) who will discover 
the drug, ¢apuaxov, of nepenthe to give him forgetfulness 
of his woes (cf. ‘ Odyss.’ 4. 227). The lover in this idyll 
speaks of ‘the drug (rd gdpyaxov rd AAPov) that brings 
forgetfulness to lovers’ (v. 24). In ‘Idyll,’ x. 40, a 
speaker says, ‘alas for my beard.’ (Cf. ‘ Misopogon.’) 
Theocritus has many such idylls on boy loves. Julian’s 
description of Sallust as a genuine (arpogacicroc) com- 
rade (242. A) recalls Plato’s description of the genuine 
lover, who is without pretence (uy zpooromréc), of his 
boy love (mad«a) (‘ Lysis.’ 222). Julian asks what 
spells (i7wdaf) can he find to help him to bear the sorrow 
(7a8oc) of his soul (244), recalling Idyll 2 and the witches’ 
love-charm. Plato (*‘ Ep.’ 6) says his words will be more 
potent than any charm to unite friends. Julian must, 
of course, refer to Socrates. He utters spells over 
Charmides (155. E) to cure him of a headache,* and is, 
in fact, like the satyr tempting the boy. Julian must 
have known the whole passage where the great philosopher 
says, ‘I was inflamed with passion,’ and describes Char- 
mides ‘as a statue.’ Julian, thinking of himself and 
Sallust, makes Pericles say: ‘we shall be as statues in 
each other’s thoughts.’ Pericles consoled himself with 
highbrow arguments, but Julian needs a charm (érwé%) 
for the bite of a wild beast gnawing into his very vitals 
and mind (248. D). Love was said to bite into the 
mind.t He trusts the bitterness of their grief will be 
taken away: ‘I shall be deprived of our pure inter- 
course.’ { From the references to the care of the god 
of strangers, Xenios and Philios, we see that Sallust was 
- not a Christian, as would also appear from his relations 
with Julian. We see now what they were. Julian 
assigns to Pericles (246) words which Critobulus used of 
Cleinias his male love in Xenophon’s ‘ Symposium ’ (4. 12). 
And this is a parallel to his love for Sallust. In his 


* Did Julian suffer from headache which is always connected with the 
nerves (Bristowe, 977) ? 
t Onplov Sdevovros Thy Kapdlay Kal ras ppévas, cf. Agam 743, 
tpwros. Grief also is @vuoBdpos, Agam 103, Hesiod, Op. 799. 
t A similar expression eioe8}s du:Afa (Dindorf) is used in the Amores of 
Lucian (53) of an unnatural one. The Greeks regarded such intercourse as 
and An unrighteous love (dios would be for one’s 
mother or stepmother (Misop. 347). 
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letter to the Athenians (277. B) he says he brought to 
the court four of his own servants, two very small boys, 
and two bigger ones, to attend personally upon him. 
‘One of the latter alone shared my secret regarding the 
gods and secretly co-operated with me’ (cvurparrwv). 
This verb, rparrav, is used of Love’s orgies in Theocr. 
11. 148; Plutarch, ii. 654. A, ete. The Athenians would, 
at all events, have their own ideas of that ‘ joint 
worship of the gods.’ In the ‘ Misopogon’ (350. D) he 
makes the Antiochenes say: ‘ the stupid people of Gaul 
who trained you to be a heart of oak,’ using a term 
(ra:dorpy3tv) which the Antiochenes would use in an 
indecent sense. He refers to a Cappadocian’s advice 
in the ‘ Misopogon’ to leave the natural and follow the 
unnatural vice (359). He says: ‘ not one of us bought a 
house among you or married or gave in marriage to you, 
or fell in love with your beautiful boys.’ As there were 
but seven males * living together, the giving in marriage 
may have the sinister meaning of ‘ denupsit’ of Nero 
giving himself in marriage to Doryphorus.t Julian was 
not insensible to the charms of ‘the heavenly Aphrodite’ 
(Plato). In his ode on Helios, addressed to his beloved 
companion Sallust, he refers to the Aphrodite who 
charms our souls with pleasure (150. C). In his oration 
to Heracleios he mentions Sallust as one of his party 
(223. B), who evidently shared his indignation against 
the caricaturing of the gods. In this work he asks the 
Cynic if he thinks it a great thing to let one’s hair grow 
(223. C)? And what of himself? Julian was always 
playing to the gallery himself, and yet he can accuse the 
Cynics of flattering the vilest people (223. D). In his 
letter to a pagan priest (300) he says the priest must be 
pure not only from shameful deeds, but also from shameful 
words and offensive jests, tray@j oxwupara, and yet in 
his ‘ Ceesares,’ written a little over a year previously for 
his ‘friend’ Sallust’s benefit, he has many vile jokes. 
Silenus makes indecent love to Dionysus (308. C). When 
Trajan enters, Silenus says: ‘now lord Zeus had better 


* Libanius, Maximus, Priscus, Himerius, Oreibasius, and probably 
Sallust (for a time). 

+ Suetonius, N. 29. (Cf. Tacitus, A. 15, 37) sicut ipsi Sporus denupsit. 
With etéSwxey eis Suds compare Ignatius, Smyrn. iv. éavrdy Exdorov 
Oavdrw. 
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look after his Ganymede.’ When Hadrian enters, he 
asks: ‘Is he looking for Antinous here?’ Pius enters 
who is ‘ c&¢pwv (not in love affairs), but in state matters ’ 
(312), so that in Julian’s opinion a man could be cw¢pwv 
and not chaste. Julian used the word ambiguously. 
He would not permit the works of Archilochus, Epicurus, 
or Pyrrho to be read because they were against the gods, 
but recommended the works of Chrysippus and Zeno, 
Plato and Aristotle, because ‘they chose the gods as 
guides of their mental discipline’ (300. D). And yet 
Diogenes Laertius has unsavoury things to say of Plato 
and his many boy loves and also of Zeno and Chrysippus. 
Of Zeno he said: ‘ he did not wish to be regarded as a 
woman hater, therefore, he had boys not often.’* Of 
Chrysippus’s lines on Zeus and Hera he says: ‘ they were 
more fit for streetwalkers than for gods.’ Chrysippus 
praised the story as ‘natural.’ Julian himself tried to 
propagate the cult of the Phrygian mother and Attis 
which was most corrupt. (See especially Theophilus 
the Apologist, 1. c. ix. on these revolting cults.) He does 
not say a priest is to have no ‘ friend,’ but that he must 
not have an actor or charioteer for such (301. D). There 
is no word of condemnation for the Greek vice in his 
pages. It has been suggested above as an explanation 
of Julian’s many peculiarities that he was a neurotic. 
See ‘Freud’s Theory of the Neuroses’ (p. 69) by 
Hitschmann. From what has been said much can be 
inferred about Julian’s private life and habits, and also 
that this hatred of the ‘ Galileans’ and ‘ the corpse,’ as 
he called our Lord, was due, among other causes, to his 
resentment against the condemnation in the New Testa- 
ment, as well as in the Old, and in all the Fathers, of 
certain practices. A monomaniac with an extravagant 
egotism he regarded as a personal affront the moral 
teaching of those who censured what he approved, and 
whose gospel of sincerity was a standing reproach to his 
own duplicity. 


* In the Amores of Lucian these relations are compared (403). Julian 
appears to have posed as a woman hater. May we draw the inference ? 
He boasted that he was Greek in habits (367 C). Marcus Aurelius, 
another persecutor, made a confession of vicious habits (I. xvii.). 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
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Art. 9—LEADERSHIP AND THE PRESS. 


STATESMEN of to-day when addressing a conclave of 
Editors take a lofty tone, like that of the Pontifex Maximus 
of old Rome admonishing his consilium, or advisory body. 
Mr Asquith could do this superbly ; Mr MacDonald does 
it with a tinge of regret for the ‘old days,’ when each 
newspaper showed ‘the stamp of a strong and special 
individuality ’ and was not ‘a mere cog or a wheel in a 
great, centrally-controlled machine.’ Following the usual 
tradition, the Prime Minister impressed upon last year’s 
Imperial Press Conference the sacred duties which he 
saw implicit in the miracles which modern Science had 
brought to the craft, ‘ and the responsibility of using that 
power for Imperial interests and the good of the Common- 
wealth to which we all belong.’ Now this high code and 
sense of mission may in theory be true, but is it carried 
into practice by our newspapers ? We shall presently see 
as we glance through them during a national crisis of 
quite extraordinary peril. ‘It is the War over again,’ 
Mr MacDonald feared in a letter to the Seaham caucus— 
who promptly demanded his resignation of a seat which 
he had won by the enormous majority of 28,794 over his 
Conservative rival. ‘ Do not believe what is in the papers, 
Labour or other,’ was the Prime Minister’s plea in an 
imminent crash which he assured his former supporters 
‘would have brought this country to a state of industrial 
chaos, which would have made wages tumble down, 
unemployment-pay almost disappear, and would have 
deprived the working classes of scores of millions of 
pounds.’ 

So much for the noiseless and bloodless blast which 
Mr MacDonald sought to avert, lest it ‘ come upon us and 
shatter us.’ In 1914 blew the blast of a manslaughter 
that was world-wide, and left us mourning a million of 
our dead (to say nothing of the maimed), and a staggering 
Debt of over seven thousand millions. In Lord Beaver- 
brook’s ‘ Diary’ of 1916 we see the Prime Minister of 
that bitter year also sliding down in defeat amid ignoble 
intrigues. ‘I have been through a hell of a time,’ 
Asquith owned. ‘In the end, there was nothing else to 
be done ’—(but give up and step aside)—‘though it is 
hateful to give even a semblance of a score to our black- 
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guardly Press.’ Can this be what the French call la Vraie 
Vérité wrung from the statesman’s soul at the breaking- 
point of torment and trial ? 

In dwelling upon journals of ‘the old days’ before 

the Imperial Press Conference of 1930, Mr MacDonald 
lamented the passing of ‘those good qualities’ which 
he supposed was due to ‘the march of progress . 
* To-day the Press is a mighty business organisation,’ the 
Prime Minister pointed out, ‘with enormous capital 
behind it, and tremendous fighting and crushing power.’ 
Then came his appeal to use this giant strength for ‘ the 
circulation of good, sound coinage in opinion, ideas, and 
ideals.” But to-day newspaper readers are sought by 
the million, with advertisement revenues on a scale to 
correspond. And influence may be on the all-national 
scale, with a chain of Press properties bought in the 
American way, thus assuring the widest sway, with the 
‘great thoughts’ of a single proprietor so imposed upon 
the masses that ‘ even cobblers can understand,’ as Plato 
puts it. 

Thus, on Dec. 4, 1916, we find Mr Lloyd George telling 
Mr Asquith curtly that ‘ Northcliffe wants a smash: 
Derby and I do not.’ According to Lord Beaverbrook, 
the *‘ political bombshell’ of a change in War-direction 
was first thrown by the Editor of ‘The Times’ in a 
leading article. And then, when the re-shuffle was com- 
plete and Lloyd George supreme, ‘ Northcliffe—to use 
an expression of the theatrical world—‘‘ took the curtain.” 
' And this was characteristic and natural.’ Be it said here 
that, as a minor actor and wire-puller behind the scenes, 
Lord Beaverbrook himself sought a speaking-part in this 
epic drama. ‘I was so sure of the Board of Trade that I 
told the Conservative Chairman at Ashton-under-Lyne 
of my expectations, and warned him to be ready for a 
by-election on my accepting an office of profit under the 
Crown. ...’ And again: ‘My mind was full of plans 
for speeding up the railways of the military area in the 
north of France... But alas!—‘ My kingdom was 
taken away from me and given to Stanley ’ (Lord Ashfield). 

It is curious how the Press Magnate is so often 
imbued with a sense of vocation quite outside his province. 
He is, indeed, apt to see himself as the Superior Man of 
Confucius: ‘ The disorder that prevails is what requires 
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my effort.” But his proper sphere as a national strategos 
surely lies in the clear instruction of an immense electorate 
of nearly 30,000,000 (only 5,670,000 in 1805!), especially 
in a time of emergency like the present. ‘ The supreme 
test for Democracy,’ says Sir John Simon (perhaps the 
acutest mind among us), ‘is whether it will stand being 
told the unpleasant truth; and the supreme test for 
statesmen is whether they will dare to tell people the 
unpleasant truth. That is the issue on which our future 
depends.’ Sir John further finds that the masses ‘ still 
fail to realise the full gravity and extreme urgency of 
the financial and economic position of this country.’ 
Meanwhile, Socialism in its extremer forms is being 
preached with vehement heat, ‘. .. a creed which 
believes there is a positive virtue in spending public 
money. But the doctrine of the Bottomless Purse will 
only land us in the Bottomless Pit!’ Now, has our 
Press dealt with a matter to which Sir John Simon 
here applies the plainest of English ? It certainly has— 
but only as a feature of the day’s news, and in no way 
commensurate with the calamitous money-panic which 
was ‘ only a matter of hours,’ as Mr Baldwin warned us 
on that fateful Monday when an even greater menace 
loomed than those German submarines of 1917, which 
meant the starvation of these islands unless a remedy 
could speedily be found. 

Opening ‘ The Times’ one saw an admirable leader on 
‘Facing the Facts.’ But the readers’ view of these was 
blinded by the incredible imbecility of ‘ Floodlighting,’ 
which had far more prominence on the opposite page, 
and which the entire Press should assuredly have vetoed 
at such a time. ‘...The crowds were distributed over 
an enormous area,’ a ‘Times’ lyrist told us. ‘... In all 
the central districts, great congestion was rendered still 
more dense by continuous streams of motor-traffic, and 
of crowded tramcars and omnibuses which made their 
own contribution to the official illumination programme.’ 
The police, it seems, were overpowered by larky, gaping 
surges of care-free humanity (said to be a million strong), 
drifting hither and thither between Buckingham Palace 
and Billingsgate, which now glowed ‘a radiant white.’ 
Who, amid such a mindless orgie as this, could possibly 
realise a Britain ‘on the brink,’ or grasp the fearsome 
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meaning of that 50,000-mark German bank-note—of no 
value at all—which Mr J. H. Thomas received, ‘ to show 
what you have saved us from’ ? According to = R. D. 
Blumenfeld, Editor of the ‘ Daily Express’: ‘ This 
financial crisis has not arrived like a uidousianl s storm. 
On the contrary, it has long been foreseen by those who 
are familiar with the signs and portents.’ But if so, what 
were our Editors doing to forewarn an unthinking public 
of the looming havoc of an avalanche-stroke which 
nothing could stay, once the panic onset of it had begun ? 

During the Great War the Press was not only rigidly 
censored in the matter it might publish, but it was also 
stinted in paper; so that ‘ The Times’ itself appeared as 
a big leaflet, concentrated upon a struggle which grew 
more and more desperate by land and sea and air as the 
months wore on and disasters thickened. In this way 
was a fact which affected every home, as well as the 
Armies and Navies, burned in upon the civilian popula- 
tion. Be it remembered also that in those grim days of 
murderous bombs from the night skies and long food- 
queues in our streets, the nation was an heroic unity in 
War aims and resolves, with no Trades Union Congress 
of 3,719,400 members at cross-purposes with the rest of 
us, and intent only upon selfish class demands and con- 
fusing counsels. 

In the present peril our newspapers have put into 
practice the easeful * Business-as-Usual’ slogan of 1914. 
Thus on a Monday morning one might count four-and- 
twenty columns of play-ball and games in ‘ The Times,’ 
including the racing babble, which appears in large print 
(with the ‘ coughing’ of a St Leger horse—Orpen—to be 
noted as ‘indeed a tragedy’ !) and a column of Bridge 
besides—with expert warning that ‘the most likely- 
looking Double may come to grief owing to an unexpected 
shortage in a suit in Dummy.’ Now let us suppose that, 
as the acknowledged leader of our Press, ‘ The Times’ 
had long ago cut out all sport and play and sounded the 
tocsin of an imminent national disaster, at the same time 
entirely recasting its make-up and matter to rouse the 
whole country. The effect of so drastic a lead might well 
have been instantaneous, with salutary reactions upon 
our people at home and upon opinion abroad so long 
aghast at our ‘ week-end habit of mind.’ But the attitude 
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of all our journals seems to have been that of the Persian 
soldier in Herodotus, following the great Xerxes to ruin 
foreseen, and therewith confiding to a fellow-guest at the 
banquet that the sharpest anguish a man can know is 
ToA\a ppovscovra a complete, but helpless 
prescience,’ such as quenched at last even the glorious 
voice of Demosthenes, who had so long and fearlessly 
proclaimed the nobler course of State: ‘If Athens had 
any regard for her glory, or for her past, or for the ages 
to come !’ 

But seeing ‘The Times’ with nothing else on its 
placard but— 


THE DAVIS CUP 
(SPECIAL REPORT) 


one can scarcely wonder that the ‘ Daily Mail’ saw fit 
to call up Don Bradman, the young cricketer of Sydney, 
at three o’clock in the morning about his British contract 
at £25 a week—or even that the staff clowns and car- 
toonists of our ‘million’ Press should find fair game for 
pen and pencil in the Prime Minister himself, and in the new 
Emergency Government. Thus the ‘funny man’ of the 
‘Sunday Express’ (a Beaverbrook paper of huge circula- 
tion) forms a ‘ Shadow Cabinet’ of his own—‘ which will 
not only save the country, but make itself a howling 
nuisance to everybody.’ Here it is— 


Chancellor of the Exchequer __... Salmon or Gluckstein 
(or Both !) 

Home Secretary ... and ... Greta Garbo. 

Foreign Secretary ... ads ... Debenham or Free- 
body (I don’t care 
which !) 

First Commissioner of Works’... George Robey. 

Secretary for War Me ... Phil Scott. 

Office Boy . ows . Winston Churchill. 


Not to be ontiaal in this isa stuff, the joker of 
the ‘Sunday Dispatch’ (a Rothermere paper, selling in 
millions) thus set out his ‘ Biblical Tablets ’"— 


* And it came to pass in the Land of Eng that the people 
did gather in the Market Places, nodding their nodders and 
saying one unto the other that the country was short of the 
shekels and pieces of silver thereof, and did go unto one 
Ramsay the Mac, saying, ““ What about it?” ... And the 
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Men of the T.U.C. did say unto the Leaders of the Government 
what they should do. But Ramsay the Mac and Philip of 
Snow, and Thomas the Jim, did turn unto the T.U.C. and say, 
** Napoo,”’ which in the language of the multitude did mean, 
Nothing Doing !’”’’ 

‘Economic Cuts and Counter-cuts’ in the ‘ Daily 
Mirror ’ gave the comic artist a theme which he develops 
in men’s clothes to raise a laugh. Neither does Tom 
Webster, of the ‘ Daily Mail,’ neglect the crisis: ‘ George 
says that, whatever Economies are carried out elsewhere, 
there must be no cutting-down of Football Directors.’ 
A droll specimen of these is shown at large: ‘ He goes 
into a gloomy Board-Room with a smile, and comes out 
wiping his moustache!’ It is ‘ bright’ stuff of this sort, 
superadded to the usual make-up of the popular newspaper 
of normal times, which has made it impossible for the 
masses to see what their King himself has seen—‘ the 
grave financial situation with which the country is con- 
fronted’; at the same time offering to reduce the Civil 
List by £50,000 ‘ while the emergency lasts.’ Her Majesty 
the Queen, together with the Heir-Apparent and other 
members of the Royal Family, all participated in a 
practical way in what the Keeper of the Privy Purse 
frankly called ‘ the exercise of the most rigid economy.’ 

But for the Press to join in any such crusade would 
strike at their advertisement revenue as well as at their 
readers’ usual complacency. Editors cannot, of course, 
altogether ignore a money-crisis which, although un- 
spectacular enough and hard to impress upon Demos, 
is in reality more fraught with danger than were the 
flat-bottomed fleet of boats which an angry Napoleon 
assembled at Boulogne for a crushing invasion of these 
shores. The newspaper is, in fact, what the Prime 
Minister called it at the Imperial Conference— a mighty 
business organisation.’ And as such it prefers to extol a 
Britain of solid estate—‘ wealthy, solvent, and pro- 
ductive ’—just as the President of the Trades Union 
Congress, Mr. Arthur Hayday, M.P., presented it to his 
delegates at Bristol. ‘Steadiness and calmness’ were 
what Mr Citrine -prescribed, in his survey of the storm, 
in order to restore confidence in Britain’s credit. And 
Mr Maxton, at a big Glasgow meeting, doubted whether 
the impending panic ‘ was real, or a fake!’ 
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Meanwhile, the wildest stories are current abroad 
about that ‘ down-and-outness ’ which Mr J. H. Thomas 
would have us combat at all costs, and to which that 
sturdy patriot has referred in every speech he has made 
during the past three years. Had he not found Britannia 
viewed, even in her own Dominions, as a faded and fallen 
queen—a burdensome ‘ pillionaire,’ now carried on the 
money-machine of her more or less obliging neighbours ? 
One wonders in this regard whether certain articles in 
the leading French, German, Italian, and South American 
papers have ever been read in our editorial rooms—to 
say nothing of fantasies from the United States. One 
American journal (the head of a ‘chain’) informed 
millions of readers, from ocean to ocean, that British dole- 
drawers were actually luxuriating on the Riviera! Some 
colour appears to be lent to these yarns by the notorious 
West Ham débdcle of 1926. Here 71,000 persons were 
paid out-relief until the Borough debt exceeded £2,000,000 
and Mr Neville Chamberlain had to send down a salvage 
corps, armed with drastic powers, to snatch the local 
Guardians out of bankruptcy. This took until 1929, and 
got rid of 56,000 able-bodied pensioners. Many of these 
told their agitator-friends that they had had ‘ a very good 
time,’ having done no stroke of work for ‘ several years’ ! 
As for women, last August there were not less than 
323,895 of these on the unemployment list, as Lord 
Burnham’s Committee found. Yet our housewives are 
compelled to get domestic servants over from Germany 
—where Britain’s Press is diligently scanned to find the 
causes of a decadence which is in incredible contrast with 
the national ‘ will to win’ of the Great War. 

And now, nauseous as the task may be, let us glance 
through the ‘ Big Circulations,’ beginning with the 
Sunday papers which are read on a day of rest and in a 
more leisurely atmosphere. Whatever the ‘Sunday 
Express’ may say about the nation’s danger is drowned 
in a confusion of clamorous headings and pictures: ‘ Here 
are three kinds of Yawns—by a Baboon, a Baby, and a 
Lion!’ Pages of ‘ pars.,’ of course, each with its snappy 
caption: ‘ “ A little honey will keep a man young,” says 
a doctor. Providing, of course, that his wife doesn’t find 
out about her!’ The hired Astrologer gives out Birthday 
Predictions and Tendencies in an ‘Old Moore’ vein, and he 
Vol. 257.—No. 510. Z 
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reads the stars quite as gravely. ‘ All will come right in 
the end,’ this prophet of the Lord’s Day assures us. * We 
shall ‘‘ muddle through ”’ in spite of, and not with the 
aid of, our rulers.’ The mage even fixes the date of our 
muddled delivery (‘more or less’) for November 1932. 
The editor himself inquires: ‘Are Women fit company 
for Dogs?’ Mr Herbert Chapman, ‘the famous Manager 
of Arsenal Football Club,’ deals with ‘ The Kick-off, and 
—what now?’ ‘ What Al Capone thinks of Gangster 
Films ’ is here a typical ‘Sunday’ title. The serial story 
strikes off in lurid style: ‘ Martin’s knife struck the back 
of the man’s neck, severing the spinal column. There 
was a sound from the victim like a little cough—nothing 
more!’ But the great feature in this journal is a very 
‘American’ page, with portraits and a bomb-burst: 
‘The Intrigues before French was “‘ Sacked ’’—and what 
Haig thought of him.’ The author of this is editorially 
introduced as ‘ Brigadier-General John Charteris, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., Chief of Intelligence and Haig’s confidant.’ He 
‘reveals to you the amazing state of affairs which existed 
—the distrust of one General for another, the bitter 
hostility of them all for the politicians. . . . It is the 
mind of Haig [the Editor goes on to gloat] disclosed at 
long last. The secrets which, by his own wish, are to lie 
‘unopened for years in his diaries at the British Museum, 
are made known.’ 

Here we have petty spite and tattle, with great 
soldiers and ‘frocks’ talking in unguarded moments. 
‘A Nasty Incident’ tells how Colonel Repington, the 
‘Times’ Correspondent at the Front, sent home an 
uncensored dispatch, with the result that in due course 
‘one of our best observation-posts was shelled to pieces.’ 
This tragedy was ‘directly traceable’ to the only 
soldier-pressman, who ‘is a law unto himself, over- 
weeningly conceited, and with a dulled sense of humour.’ 
Why a drench of folly and nastiness should be reserved 
for Sunday, I do not know; but soitis. The ‘ Dispatch ’ 
features the crisis on its front page: ‘ Britain only just 
Saved from Disaster.’ The City Editor gives a first-rate 
exposition of the effects of a debased sterling—‘ Why 
the Small Man would Suffer,’ and so on. But this page 
is swamped with more beckoning stuff on all the others : 
‘The Perfect Lipstick,’ ‘ Architectural Bustles,’ Holly- 
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wood news, and gay paragraphs, either loose or inset in 
salient rules. ‘Things I want but Won’t Get’ include 
(1) ‘A good rest—from my wife’s tongue’; (2) ‘ Half-a- 
crown—the one I dropped down a drain’; and (3) ‘An 
unlimited supply of whisky—to satisfy my thirsty pals!’ 

The unfortunate film critic of the ‘ Dispatch’ has to 
endure in a single day ‘ nearly four miles of emotion,’ yet 
he could still admire Wallace Beery in ‘ The Secret Six ’— 
which flares up, amongst beautiful blondes, florid pyjamas 
and dress-fronts, ‘in a blaze of histrionic talent and 
revolver-shots !’ The ‘ Dispatch’s ’’ make-up is modelled 
on that of Mr W. R. Hearst’s ‘Sunday American,’ even 
to the mystical science-dope and its New York Cables, 
one of which deals with the * Gun-Molls,’ or prostitutes 
of the thieves and assassins— attractive and excellent 
decoys ...’ ‘In her bag, beside lipstick and powder- 
puff, she carries a deadly, dainty pistol, which she knows 
how to use!’ Scare headings here extend even to the 
football: ‘Crash’ and ‘ Shocks,’ and ‘ Great Battle.’ 
The ‘ Dispatch’ pages are smeared all over with photos ; 
an odd corner will hold, in italics, the wise-cracks of 
Victor, ‘the famous cocktail-shaker at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane,’ to whom twenty years of shaking have 
imparted ‘an intimate knowledge of the drinking habits 
of both Americans and Englishmen.’ 

It is clear that the decent citizen, smothered in such 
vileness from page to page and rattled with every American 
blatancy of huge types and half-tones, is given no chance 
of grasping his country’s dire extremity, which Mr Snowden 
bluntly declared might ‘ have seen all the social progress 
of the past forty years brought to rack and ruin’! Yet 
in the uproarious peep-show of the ‘Dispatch’ the 
dazed reader may light upon this tiny par.: ‘It is not 
merely a question of saving the Pound. It is a question 
of saving England!’ Oddly enough, an advertisement 
of ‘The Leader’ sets before him here the contents of 
the only journal now extant of that name—‘ Catering 
for public interest in all things which tend to add a 
little excitement to life, and including Crossword and 
Picture-Puzzle solutions which have won over £230,000 
in competitions alone this year.’ As a gamble-guide 
to the ‘£5-a-Week-for-Life’s’ and the lavish ‘£5000- 
Must-Be-Won’s’ this same ‘ Leader’ claims a sale of 
zZ2 


-. than is needed to balance the British Budget! One 
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600,000 copies a week, and does not neglect the horses or 
the dogs. Here I may note that no British newspaper, 
from ‘ The Times’ to the ‘ Star,’ has given up its betting 
news, although this bears directly upon a national vice 
which Parliamentary Committees have assessed at the 
enormous figure of £200,000,000 a year, or much more 


attempt to ignore racing—that of the Cadbury ownership 
of the ‘ Daily News ’ in 1902—withered away, and to-day 
the dopesters and tipsters of our Press—‘ Ajax’ and 
* Falcon,’ of the ‘ Evening Standard,’ ‘ Beaufort,’ of the 
‘Evening News,’ ‘ Captain Coe,’ of the ‘Star,’ and all 
the rest—are in full cry with their tempting ‘ Naps’ and 
* Doubles,’ their ‘ Noon Wires’ and ‘ To-day’s Two Best 
Things,’ which (if they ‘come off’) are duly displayed 
upon special placards showing the gorgeous odds that won 
and the chances that were missed by the heedless punter, 
who must needs be ‘on his toes’ to-morrow for stable 
secrets straight from the Course ! 

‘The Times’ man is more dignified than this. He is 
allowed leader-page type, beside the lesser columns of 
‘Programmes,’ ‘ Prospects’ and ‘ Results.’ And to him 
these race-horses seem to be much more than beasts— 
they are ‘ just folks,’ as the Americans say. Thus, his 
fillies may be ‘ gallant ladies.’ ‘It has always been 
assumed,’ this Turf pontiff says, ‘ that Winalot could not 
act in heavy going. Yet at Derby his son, Wantalot, won, 
and yesterday his daughter, Wonalone, won this valuable 
race. Strangest of all, when ‘ Brown Jack’ passed the 
post with his ears pricked back, ‘The Times’ tipster 
owned to a surge of emotional tears! And when that 
same animal romped home once more at York, his victory 
reduced this same zealot to such a ‘ dither’ that he found 
himself (it is he who tells us) * hat in hand’—as any of 
us might be in the presence of a superior creature! The 
‘ Observer’s’’ dope-and-form-er adds the rousing news that 
‘ Brown Jack’ is ‘ idolised by the public...’ ‘He was 
fairly mobbed as he was ridden into the unsaddling 
enclosure, and again as he was led to his box,’ with ‘a 
regular bombardment of smacks on the flanks and quarters 
from excited admirers.’ 

Of the daily picture-papers little need be said, though 
their vast sales might be turned to good account for the 
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enlightenment of women and girls, in view of Mr Baldwin’s 
* flapper-vote ’’ upon which foreign opinion has of late 
been so caustically expressed. The ‘ Mirror’ made a 
great splash when ‘ London went Floodlight Mad last 
night.’ The ‘ Daily Sketch’ has a leader on ‘ Pyjama 
_ Girls.’ In its pages, too, George Robey makes fun of 
feminine ‘ bowler’ hats, and the comic strip is native 
American—‘ Bringing up Father,’ by George McManus. 

Even the staid old *‘ Telegraph ’ is infused with new pep 
and ginger of strident juvenility. A leader, ’ Concentrating 
on the Home Front’ is set beside one on ‘ Test Cricket’s 
Loss’; and on the opposite page a signed article dwells 
at length on the ‘melancholy outlook’ which Don 
Bradman’s decision has opened up. ‘ Millions in both 
countries [Australia is one!] will be saddened’ after 
‘phenomenal achievements’ which ‘have brought him 
[the cricketer] a hero-worship and a fame,’ etc. This lad 
of twenty-two had, for batting a ball, ‘ received not only 
the £650 and bonus allotted to all the team, but also 
£1000 from an Australian admirer, and perhaps as much 
more from his journalism and other sources ’—not to 
mention ‘ quite a good post in the Sports Department of 
a Sydney store.’ In the ‘ Telegraph’s’ cable news from 
New York, kidnapping and the underworld ‘ gangs ’ hold 
first place, while the Paris man, on another day, dwells upon 
the wooing and nuptials of one of the Zoo chimpanzees, 
for whom a number of ‘ suitors’ had been brought over- 
seas and a feast prepared. Here also, on the betting page 
‘Hotspur’s Selections’ include ‘Sanity’ and ‘ Garter 
Queen,’ and poachers are warned off this artist’s tips by 
the stern word, ‘ CopyRIGHT! ’ 

Can this, one wonders, be the ‘ Telegraph’ of 1908, 
to whom the German Kaiser gave an historic interview 
that thrilled all Europe, with hints of his Navy and our 
own acting in glorious concert “ when they speak together 
on the same side in the great debates of the future’? He 
had offended his own people, the Emperor went on to 
assure the ‘ Telegraph,’ by his consistent friendship for 
England. And as for the Boer War, had not this Imperial 
disciple of the great Moltke drawn up a plan of campaign 
with his own hand and sent it along ‘to Windsor’? 
Even then, it seems, the British Army was ‘ contemptible ’ 
and called for alien leading from the Chief of a warrior 
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race! That ‘ Telegraph’ scoop was indeed a landmark, 
surpassing even the feats of Henri de Blowitz, of ‘ The 
Times,’ in 1875, over the impending onslaught upon 
France, and again in 1878, when the whole text of the 
Treaty of Berlin was published in London almost before 
it was signed. 
But those were days of Press dignity when British 
prestige was at its height, and not whittled away by a 
one-sided disarmament which has done far more harm 
than our editors dream of, and is in train to do even 
greater mischief. ‘We have set an example,’ Lord 
Jellicoe told the Navy League of Canada, ‘ which no 
other nation has followed. We have not only dropped 
our Navy, but we have done nothing for coast fortifica- 
tions. We cannot safely have fewer than seventy cruisers, 
yet it appears that in 1936 Great Britain will have fewer 
than fifty.’ This progress of the ‘eunuch State’ is closely 
related to the ‘ down-and-out’ legend which haunted 
Mr J. H. Thomas on his overseas tours. All this stripping 
and scrapping of our Imperial Forces has had indirect 
reactions upon our foreign trade. National prestige is an 
intangible asset of high worth, as pre-War Germany 
found. The ‘ Mailed Fist’ was looked to with respect, 
and scooped in business through the universal publicity 
it attained. A well-armed France is prosperous to-day ; 
and the ‘ Big Stick’ of Theodore Roosevelt gave world- 
power to the United States, who added still more military 
might to the might of her money and material resources 
in 1917. As for our own poverty and plight, well may 
we ask, with Sir Edward Grigg: ‘ How had a proud and 
self-reliant nation been brought to this deadly level of 
ruin and abasement ?’ The speaker rehearsed the familiar 
symptoms of Britain’s decline until, ‘by the end of July, 
_ we were no longer capable of recovery by our own unaided 
efforts,’ and had to beg from abroad to peg the Pound 
that was once the world’s standard of value and credit. 
Facing this gulf, the Socialist Government went to pieces : 
it would not face the realities, what the Prime Minister 
called the ‘dread.’ ‘ And so, having steered the ship of | 
State within a few fathoms of the rocks,’ as Sir Edward 
Grigg said, ‘ it left the bridge to others! ’ 
Meanwhile, many of its deserting crew are doing their 
best to break up the derelict, and are sniping at the 
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salvage men with deadly intent. So if ever propaganda 
were needed it is surely now; and my thesis is, that our 
Press has thus far fallen short of its duty to the nation in 
an emergency which the Prime Minister could only com- 
pare to ‘a typhoon.’ It is vital that the masses should 
see this clearly, and the potential wreckage which such a 
storm involved. This propaganda calls for insistent beat 
and reiteration as well as new ingenious methods of pre- 
sentation such as I find in the ‘ Manchester Guardian’ 
under the title of ‘An A BCofthe£.’ Here is enlighten- 
ment for the plain man; a child could understand the 
‘terrifying danger’ which this able writer expounds so 
simply, in so homely a fashion, yet with sledge-hammer 
strokes in every line to rouse even the most larky ‘ flood- 
lighter,’ or those London Pressmen who seek only to 
amuse or beguile the mob with the day’s news and life’s 
‘brighter’ side with fat ‘ads.’ of ‘Fur Week’ and 
‘Economy Spending’ to round off the fatuous policy of 
‘Business as Usual.’ Lack of space precludes any 
summary here of that ‘ Guardian’ vade-mecum to the 
smothering bog into which the ‘falling pound’ must 
infallibly have led us. But the text of it should be 
broadcast in millions, even from those fabric balloons 
which Gamage’s made for the Ministry of Information 
and the Department of Enemy Propaganda during the 
Great War. 

The power of the written word to move men’s minds 
needs no stressing. It goes back to that skilful plea of 
Themistocles to the Men of Ionia—‘* You do wrong in 
fighting against us! ’—engraved upon the stones at 
Artemisium. Both Napoleon and Bismarck changed the 
face of Europe with their mass-suggestions. And to-day 
the Trades Union Congress conducts a fiery class-war 
against the nation, which the nation’s Press are all too 
slow to apprehend in its effect and ultimate drift to 
anarchy. ‘ We will not submit to wage-cutting without 
a struggle ’ was the Presidential note of a T.U.C. which 
returns over a hundred Members to Parliament, and has 
ways and means of making these attend the whip-crack 
of headquarters. ‘This is War,’ declared Mr A. J. Cook. 
And a railway delegate heartened the Congress with a 
reminder that wage-workers ‘were the overwhelming 
majority of the nation.’ And indeed, it may be that a 
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count of heads in a 30,000,000 electorate of largely un- 
instructed persons would give the Socialism of Messrs 
Hayday and Citrine the opportunity which it now ensues, 
with ex-Ministers of the Crown giving specious weight to a 
programme of irremediable disaster. ‘The first Labour 
Government,’ Mr Hugh Dalton, M.P., told his constituents, 
‘was destroyed by a Red Letter and the second by a 
Banker’s Order!’ And to think this speaker had just 
handled great affairs of this world-Empire as Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office ! 

Unluckily, the root causes of Britain’s crumbling 
credit are not only complex to the layman, but of poor 
‘news’-value’ to the Press. They rate it as drab and 
dismal stuff, only to be kindled with ‘ human interest ’ 
by showing the widening circles of tragic ruin, such as the 
‘Manchester Guardian’ was able to put to the thrifty and 
dependent poor, as well as to the worker and his wife— 
‘Mrs Brown, when she goes marketing,’ and is staggered 
by the grocer’s demand for ‘ ten times as much,’ before a 
pound of cocoa or a packet of margarine can go into her 
family bag. The ‘Guardian’ writer dwells on the mad- 
house currency of Germany during the ‘ flight from the 
Mark.’ Silly gamblers bought, at 1000 to the £ sterling 
—only to see the mark at 10,000 a fortnight later! Then 
came a desperate effort to ‘ cover’ by still further buying 
at 10,000, only to see the phantom crash to 50,000—and 
from that to nothing at all! Here a tribute is due to this 
great newspaper of the industrial North, quiet and solid 
in aspect, with no jazz make-up or ‘ yellow’ stunts to 
bewilder or mar its appeal to our native intelligence. 

To put down the ‘ Guardian’ and take up, say, the 
‘Sunday Graphic and News’ is like coming out of a 
church into a Whitechapel gin-palace on a squalid 
Saturday night. Here we have ‘When Actresses come to 
Reno,’ and a Hollywood ‘ Party,’ which is surely the 
grossest text which has disgraced our journalism for years. 
Two young Australians fling this filth at our people on 
the Sabbath day. ‘ First I’m seduced twice,’ Joan 
Crawford tells them (of her new Talkie), ‘and then I 
have to get drunk in a Salvation Army costume and do 
a frenzied tambourine-dance to the strains of a hymn! 
... Another star is told how to rid her dog of fleas. 
‘First you give him a bath in whisky, and then you roll 
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him in sand. The fleas get drunk, start throwing rocks, 
and kill one another off.’ Finally, our Sunday authors 
were led to Clara Bow’s bedroom (‘fancy having to be 
led !’); and from ‘ between those satin sheets ’ this lady 
asked their help to offset the uproar that buzzed about 
her $15,000-a-week name. ‘In any love affair,’ Clara 
Bow complained, ‘ I always get the rotten publicity. So 
you'll tell ’em, won’t you, that I’m not too tough ?’ 

The theatre-man of the ‘Sunday Graphic’ is sure he 
ought not to be called upon to criticise Miss Isabel Jeans. 
‘When she comes on, I just sit and gaze at her with 
shining eyes and parted lips, like a love-sick lad in his 
‘teens. . . . When she looks up at Owen Nares in that 
provocatively kissable way, I nearly groan with the 
agonies of jealousy that rock my tortured soul!’ If a 
Viscount can be hired to do spicy pars. in a rival paper, 
the ‘ Sunday Graphic ’ has a Marquess ; and the ‘ People ’ 
features ‘ Frances, Countess of Warwick,’ in the ‘ Marl- 
borough House Set’ of the naughty ‘nineties: ‘ Our only 
pursuit was Pleasure, our only enemy Time, and our only 
fear Scandal!’ An editorial note at the end—‘ Copyright 
throughout the world by American Associated Magazines ’ 
—accounts for this farrago to the initiated. Now the 
* People ’ is to the ‘ Daily Herald ’ much what the ‘ Sunday 
Dispatch’ is to readers of the ‘ Daily Mail ’—a Lord’s 
Day link in the endless chain of Democracy’s present-day 
reading. And the ‘ Herald,’ like ‘The Times’ (though for 
vastly different reasons), stands apart from all the rest. 
Naturally this Labour daily—of whose shares the General 
Council of the T.U.C. hold forty-nine per cent.—flaunts a 
huge headline : ‘ False Economy Mania Sweeps Country.’ 
This is one of the few newspapers which accept the 
advertisements of betting men such as Joe Lee, Ltd.— 
the Firm whose slogan is, ‘ Long Odds and Pay ! ’ 

The decent sobriety of our race, as well as its culture 
and intelligence, is, of course, reflected in such journals as 
the ‘ Observer,’ the ‘ Sunday Times,’ and ‘ Morning Post.’ 
But none can claim any fitting leadership in that approach- 
ing ‘typhoon’ with whose imminent blast the Prime 
Minister so profoundly impressed Parliament in a memor- 
able debate, pointing out that ‘ Many people knew it was 
coming years ago.’ For years, indeed, we have read of 
dwindling export trade, of closing factories and empty 
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ships, with shocking figures in our once world-famous 
staples—coal and steel and cotton. Yet the Bottomless 
Purse was still being gaily drained till the Bottomless Pit 
was about to swallow us in that crise de confiance which 
the Foreign Minister explained to the House of Lords. 
It shocked and amazed the masses at last. Yet even now 
they are being misled by blind guides, much as the Greek 
masses were ages ago amid the clash of conflicting factions : 
* Right is one thing in Athens, and another in Sparta ! ’ 

At no time have our Press directors considered forming 
a * National Parliament’ of their own, with a view to 
informing the people, say, of the wisdom of wage-cutting 
to reduce manufacturing costs: for no salesmanship will 
ever avail if the price be too high for the buyer in ‘ non- 
quality ’ markets, which is to say, almost all to-day. As 
for our workers’ ‘ standard of living,’ why has no paper 
shown the French, German, and Italian worker’s wife as an 
infinitely better cook and ménagére than her British sister 
of the same class, who may have the handling of far higher 
wages ? I find our newspaper enterprise poorly enough 
inspired in a troublous day. Himalayan peaks and the. 
Congo gorillas chez eux may be excellent features for 
normal times; but our leading organ could have com- 
bined all the thrills with sound business by sending an 
expedition to the South American wilds where stupendous 
regions are to-day in the condition they were in before 
Columbus was born. I refer especially to Brazil, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, and Peru—where, among Stone-Age savages, was 
first found that precious quinine which alone has given 
the white man Imperial dominion in the tropics. 

Giving the people ‘what they want’ cannot be 
justified since Sir George May’s Report was published, 
and foreign and Dominion observers were openly ex- 
pressing their amazement at our lethargy, our lack of keen 
competitive instinct and team work, together with lavish 
largesse to all and sundry from that ‘ Bottomless Purse ’ 
of Sir John Simon’s scathing speech. Thus in Ottawa, 
Mr Ferguson, the Canadian High Commissioner in London, 
has been saying ‘ things which I dare not say in England.’ 
‘,... The British people,’ he declared, ‘have got to 
readjust themselves to new-world conditions, realising 
that the methods, beliefs, ideas, and the whole economic 
structure that have carried them through centuries have 
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all been smashed, and the ordinary channels of trade have 
been diverted and obstructed by dams and all kinds of 
political barriers.’ Now, can any one say that such a 
revolution as this has been reflected in the Island Press 
of Britain? It has never made our people awake and 
aware, nor broken up that inveterate languor to which 
King George cried, ‘ Wake Up, England!’ nearly thirty 
years ago. It is also a timorous Press, and has many 
taboos. Having little knowledge of America’s psyche, it 
takes no bold and concerted line upon the War Debts, 
which lie at the root of so many evils. And, to come to 
lesser things, ‘The Times’ itself evades the opinion of 
tenant farmers upon fox-hunting, with its familiar trail 
of open gates and strayed stock, of broken fences and 
trampled crops—to say nothing of poultry losses, which 
in one case I know of amounted to ever eighty head in a 
single night ! The National Poultry Council contend that 
Reynard the Fox is responsible for the ruin of many 
smallholders and the loss of hundreds of millions of eggs, 
which we now import from every quarter of the globe. 

Then Britain’s prestige abroad could be fostered by 
skilful publicity. All the world knows of Thomas Edison, 
the American mage, while Michael Faraday, the true 
‘ Father of Electricity,’ was all but forgotten, even in his 
own country, until ‘The Times’ published its *‘ Faraday 
Number’ last month with ample backing from the 
electrical industries. Mere catering, not to say pandering, 
is assuredly no fit function for our popular Press in a day 
of abasement so unparalleled in our history that the 
masses may well be excused for an ignorance which looks 
like a mortal softening of the national fibre. A really 
drastic lead, a root-and-branch revolution in journalism, 
is needed. No evasion, no easy optimism, no fear of 
offending this interest or that. It is my firm belief that 
such a Press revolution would pay its shrewd pioneer in 
the material way. 

‘The natural man,’ says St Paul, ‘ receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit, for they are foolish unto him.’ But 
it is this ‘natural’ man among us who so urgently needs 
a rousing voice like that of Isocrates in a Greece that was 
grown poor and torn by party faction, or the voice of a 
Savonarola in the loose and luxury-loving Florence of 
the Medici. For if the ‘typhoon’ of Mr MacDonald’s 
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speech had struck us, where would all our newspapers 
have been in the common rout and ruin of its devastating 
path? It is not too late, even now, for a sweeping 
change in their contents—at any rate ‘for the duration’ 
of the extraordinary war in which Britain now engages, 
so as to restore that credit and confidence which since 
Waterloo has loomed like the Rock of Gibraltar for 
stability in the world’s eyes. The present crisis is unique 
and cannot speedily be settled. And whatever excuse 
there might be in a normal day for Press levity or even 
for ordinary features of public interest and distinction, the 
present is certainly no time for these, but rather for an 
all-daring lead in such vital matters as class-cleavage and 
labour costs; a drastic economy in spending both public 
and private funds, together with every sort of sleight and 
ingenuity to unite’and rouse our people in a concerted 
effort to restore the nation’s lost prestige. Here is a 
Press mission to which the National Government should 
lend its zealous aid. Whole columns and pages of play-ball 
should forthwith disappear, so should the racing and 
betting news; this alone would impress the masses as 
nothing else could do. Up to now our newspapers have 
paltered with high matters, such as the fate of India and 
the undoubted fading of the Christian religion. Could 
anything be. more preposterous than the acres of print 
devoted to ‘ Mister’ Ghandi, a half-naked, but literate 
and crafty savage (and no doubt a ‘Saint ’), who is 
supposed to be our Asiatic Empire incarnate, with its 
wondrous Babel of tongues and Ruling Princes and 
swarming warrior castes, to whom the feeble Hindu has 
ever been but as dust beneath their chariot wheels ? 
It may be that Britain’s Press will continue to ‘ cater ’ 
instead of leading in the sense that I have tried to set 
down here. It may even be that our people’s strength, 
like that of the Rebellious Children of Isaiah, ‘is to sit 
still.’ Certain it is that, in the Prime Minister’s phrase, 
we have upon us to-day ‘the acid test of the strength 
and courage of Democracy.’ It is to this ordeal that the 
prodigious influence of the Press should be forthwith 
applied to bring about a new Renaissance, so that here- 
after, in the fiery Apostle’s words, ‘ We shall not all sleep 

—but we shall all be changed ! ’ 
IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 
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Art. 10.—THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


1. A History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman, 
K.B.E. InSeven Volumes. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1902-1930. 

2. The Peninsular Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban. 1808-1817. Edited by I. J. Rousseau. 
Longmans, 1930. 

3. The Journal of a Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Cam- 
paign. By Captain Alexander Gordon, 15th Hussars. 
Edited by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. Murray, 1913. 

4, L’ Evacuation de Espagne et Vinvasion dans le Midi. 
By Captain Vidal de la Blache. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1914. 

5. Vie Militaire du Général Foy. By M. Maurice Girod de 
Paris: Plon, Nourrit, 1900. 

6. Memoires Militaires du Maréchal Jourdan. Edited by 
M. le Vicomte de Grouchy. Paris: E. Flammarion. 

And other works. 


In these days of co-operative histories it is as refreshing 
as it is rare to find an author who is prepared to tread in 
the steps of Gardiner or Lecky and embark single-handed 
on a really considerable enterprise, requiring several 
volumes. Even authors like Sir Julian Corbett, whose 
books form something of a series on similar topics, have 
tended to produce separate and independent works. All 
the more honour, therefore, to those who dare to aim high 
and undertake a ‘ one-man’ venture on an ample scale, 
who have set themselves a big task and carried it to a 
successful conclusion as Sir Charles Oman has just done 
with the ‘ History of the Peninsular War,’ which he under- 
took just thirty years ago. His seventh volume, covering 
the fall of San Sebastian and Wellington’s invasion of 
France, completes the most considerable of all the varied 
products of his versatile pen. Neither in intrinsic interest 
nor in the telling of the tale does it fall short in the least 
of the high standard set by the preceding volumes, and 
the completion of the enterprise affords an opportunity 
of thanking Sir Charles for having provided us with a 
history of the Peninsular campaigns incorporating all 
the fresh evidence which has become available of late 
years, It is a notable addition to our military literature, 
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of the greatest value to the specialist student, and yet far 
from too specialist for the ordinary historical reader, who 
will find in these well-proportioned and well-documented 
volumes a story full of dramatic and human interest, 
well-told and throwing much new light on what, when Sir 
Charles started to write, was the greatest war in our 
history. 1914-1918 may have dwarfed the Napoleonic 
War in scale, and in intensity, and in the sacrifices and 
efforts it demanded, but it has not robbed the earlier 
struggle of interest or importance. 

This seventh volume has been some time in appearing. 
The first, taking the story down to Corunna, came out in 
1902, and was reviewed in these pages in 1904 along with 
the second, which covered Oporto and Talavera. Nine 
years later the third and fourth, which reached the end 
of 1811, were also discussed here. The fifth went to press 
- early in 1914, but before it could be published the out- 
break of war had diverted its author to occupations con- 
nected with the all-engrossing struggle and suspended his 
researches for four years. Then came his election as 
M.P. for Oxford University and further inevitable delays 
in the completion of his magnum opus: not till 1922 was 
the sixth volume published, and the seventh follows after 
an eight years’ interval. 

Of these last three volumes, the fifth, starting with the 
finishing touch to Massena’s expulsion from Portugal by 
the recapture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, stopped 
somewhat inconveniently at Wellington’s quitting Madrid 
for Burgos in September 1812. Considerations of space 
made this inevitable : the volume, already 634 pages long, 
would have been utterly unwieldy if swollen by the 180 
describing the retreat from Burgos. The sixth volume 
had, therefore, to be devoted in part to 1812; it stopped 
with Soult’s failure to relieve Pampeluna in the battles of 
the Pyrenees and left San Sebastian untaken, whereas 
logically Soult’s repulse by the Spaniards at San Marcial 
(Aug. 3, 1813) and the almost simultaneous fall of San 
Sebastian would have been a better halting-point, as 
leaving Wellington free to invade France. But with the 
completed work before us these inconveniences no longer 
matter ; the full story of 1812 or 1813 can be read without 
interruption. 

To praise the literary merits of the work is to force an 
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open door. Sir Charles Oman had already established his 
reputation as a writer before he started this history. He 
had shown himself capable alike of lucid narrative and of 
forcible and well-arranged argument: in his ‘ Art of War 
in the Middle Ages’ he had marshalled and selected facts 
successfully, taking a broad view of developments extend- 
ing over a long period, and bringing out judiciously causes 
and their effects. The ‘ Peninsular War’ has all these 
merits in a high degree: eminently readable, it is equally 
well-proportioned : the tale flows evenly on, there is no 
obscurity either about narrative or arguments; the 
country is clearly described, the character sketches are 
vivid. Even where, as at Albuera or the storm of Badajoz, 
Sir Charles has inevitably to stand comparison with some 
of Napier’s finest flights his version does not suffer; it 
is all the more effective because there is no straining after 
effect. Despite the wealth of research and detail in which 
the story is told, the wood can always be seen for the trees, 
even when Sir Charles is grappling with the confusing and 
intricate operations of one French Marshal after another 
against those elusive and pertinacious Catalans whose 
stubborn endurance contrasts so forcibly with the feeble 
resistance of richer and more populous provinces, like 
Andalusia. To make these campaigns in Catalonia in- 
telligible, or the disappointing British operations on the 
East Coast interesting, and Sir Charles has done both, is 
no mean feat. 

It was high time that a new history of the Peninsular 
campaigns should have been written: for one thing their 
place in the struggle against Napoleon was in some danger 
of being misinterpreted, through the undue emphasis apt 
to be laid since the days of Mahan on the achievements 
of our ‘sea-power.’ Again, any amount of new material, 
much of it of the greatest value, had become available 
and needed examination and incorporating. Moreover, 
our great historian of the Peninsular, Napier, was too near 
the events he described to be a wholly trustworthy guide. 
Nothing can deprive Napier of his value as a con- 
temporary account, based largely on personal knowledge 
and experience, but no one can deny Napier’s constant 
unfairness to the Spaniards, his bitter hostility to the 
Tory Government and all its works, his leniency to 
Napoleon, his partiality for Soult, and the personal 
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equation which enters so largely into his judgments. His 
acrimonious controversy with Beresford over Albuera is 
an obvious example, but his savage attack on Sir Francis 
Adam * is only typical of many such remarks about lesser 
men. Adam’s handling of the action at Ordal near 
Barcelona in September 1813 was, as Sir Charles Oman 
shows, open to criticism, but it hardly warrants Napier’s 
bitter denunciation. No doubt the intensity of Napier’s 
feelings imparts both vigour and conviction to his writings, 
but his merits are those of the advocate not of the judge, 
and the new sources now open to us have shown many of 
his judgments to be based on inaccurate or imperfect 
information. 

Of these sources something was said in these pages 
when the earlier volumes were reviewed. Since 1913 
more have come to light, and several books of value have 
been published. Of these last perhaps the most notable 
is the admirable account of the closing campaigns written 
by Captain Vidal de la Blache of the Historical Section 
of the French General Staff, ‘L’Evacuation de l’Espagne 
et l’invasion dans le Midi.’ This work is based on most 
careful research into the French archives, is clear, judicious, 
and well-balanced, and must take rank as authoritative. 
Though mainly concerned with the military aspects, it 
throws light on the political situation in the invaded 
area, showing conclusively how completely Napoleon had 
by 1813 alienated South-West France, which, if not 
actively pro-Bourbon, was definitely anti- Napoleonic, and 
was deaf to Soult’s appeals for assistance. The con- 
scripts he collected melted away as fast as they were got 
together, or, as at Orthez, fought but feebly; the 
peasantry, finding that whereas Soult’s men had not left 
their plundering habits behind them on the Spanish side 
of the Pyrenees, Wellington maintained good discipline 
and paid punctually for supplies, brought their produce 
readily to the invaders’ camp, and no Basque or Gascon 
guerillas ever troubled Wellington’s communications. 
M. Martinien of the French War Office is another whose 
work must not be overlooked. His ‘ Liste des officiers 
tués et blessés pendant les guerres de l’Empire’ is an 
invaluable compilation, of which Sir Charles Oman has 


* Cf. Vol. vi, p. 180. 
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made constant use, for the French casualty returns are 
often imperfect if not deliberately falsified. "Thus Massena 
merely reported his Bussaco losses to the Emperor as 
‘about 3000,’ and while his detailed casualty return puts 
them at nearly 4500, Martinien’s tables show that even it 
omits nearly 20 officers, while a proportionate addition of 
men must also be made. It is from Martinien also that 
Sir Charles Oman has been able to put the French casual- 
ties at Salamanca at nearly 15,000, whereas Marmont 
alleged that they were only 6000. 

On the English side two sets of papers deserve special 
mention. Colonel J. H. Leslie has put students of 
military history under a debt by publishing and editing 
the voluminous papers of Alexander Dickson, one of 
Wellington’s best artillery officers. These, besides throw- 
ing light on more general topics, are a mine of information 
as to the sieges and to all artillery matters. More recently 
again, the publication of a selection from the papers of 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, for so long Beresford’s right-hand 
man in reorganising and training the Portuguese Army, 
has enabled students to form a first-hand acquaintance 
with this valuable collection which Sir Charles Oman has 
been using extensively since his second volume. The 
selection has been made by Mr I. J. Rousseau of the 
Rhodes University College at Grahamstown and is very 
welcome, though the editor might have devoted more 
space to the re-making of the Portuguese Army, a vital 
factor in Wellington’s comprehensive schemes for the 
defence of Portugal. One other addition to the English 
sources merits mention, the ‘Journal of the Corunna 
Campaign,’ kept by Captain Alexander Gordon of the 
15th Hussars. The moment of its publication, shortly 
before the outbreak of war in 1914, may account for its 
being less widely known than its merits warrant. It is 
nearly as good as Tomkinson’s ‘ Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer,’ and that is high praise. Landing with Baird at 
Corunna, Gordon fought in the brilliant little cavalry 
action at Sahagun on Dec. 21, 1808, and went through 
the retreat, of which he gives a vivid picture. He writes 
well, and was evidently an officer of some education and 
capacity. He fully bears out those, among them Sir 
Charles Oman, who have criticised the haste of Moore’s 
retreat and have argued that he would have greatly 
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reduced the wastage by straggling and exhaustion had he 
fought more. Once Moore had put the Esla between his 
men and Napoleon’s columns, and had thereby evaded 
the Emperor’s effort to intercept him, the need for pressing 
on so fast seems doubtful. Captain Gordon has no 
hesitation about his verdict : the men, he says, wanted a 
fight, and ‘ lost all confidence in a General who neglected 
opportunities which every private soldier was capable of 
appreciating ’ (p. 178), for every turn in the road ‘ offered 
positions where a single company of grenadiers with one or 
two field-pieces might have kept an army in check for 
several hours.’ Had the pursuers been thus delayed, as 
Ney delayed Wellington in 1811, rations could have been 
more regularly issued, the men might have recovered from 
their fatigue, and order and discipline might have been 
restored. When a battle seemed likely, he notes, the men 
‘at once recovered all those qualities for which British 
soldiers are peculiarly estimable, and disorder disappeared. 

Gordon’s Journal came out too late for Sir Charles 
Oman, but it is typical of the material he has used. As 
he has pointed out in an interesting chapter in 
‘ Wellington’s Army,’ the Peninsular army was rich in 
diarists and memoir-writers. Hardly a regiment fails to 
contribute one eye-witness, sometimes officers like Tomkin- 
son or Harry Smith, sometimes N.C.O.’s like Anton of the 
Black Watch or Donaldson of the 94th, or even mere 
privates like Rifleman Harris. Nor are these diarists 
British only. Sir Charles cites nearly as many French- 
men and can give their side of the story in equal detail, 
while he has used several Spanish accounts of a similar 
character, and has even laid under contribution the 
Neapolitans who fought in Catalonia and our German 
auxiliaries like Wachholz of the Brunswick Oels Light 
Infantry, who adds valuable points as to Salamanca. He 
has thus seen the war from every point of view, and en- 
riched his story with many touches like the discreet 
inquiries made during the winter of 1813-1814 for ex- 
coiners serving in the British ranks who could transform 
into French five-franc pieces the Spanish and Portuguese 
silver at which the Basque and Gascon peasantry would 
not look. The net result of his researches is that our 
knowledge is established on a far sounder basis and that 
many obscure points have been cleared up ; moreover, his 
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full and carefully compiled appendices provide invaluable 
statistics about the organisation, composition, and strength 
of the forces engaged on both sides. Detailed casualty 
returns are given for almost every combat, and one can 
trace the various units from campaign to campaign. 

To have collected and sorted all this new information 
would have profited little without the power to assess it 
judiciously. Sir Charles Oman’s first volume made it 
quite evident that the task had fallen into the right hands, 
that the necessary constructive ability was there, the 
power to do justice to this material, and, above all, the 
capacity to see the war as a whole and in its proper pro- 
portions. With the completed work before one, develop- 
ments can be followed from start to finish, final results 
traced to their distant causes. One realises how accurately 
Wellington judged in calling the utterly unjustifiable 
surrender of Badajoz in March 1811 ‘ the most important 
single event which has yet taken place in the Peninsula,’ * 
when one sees how long it took him to recover that indis- 
pensable fortress and how heavy a price he had to pay. 

When in November 1812 Wellington fell back upon 
Ciudad Rodrigo after the failure at Burgos, his enforced 
retirement must have seemed a sorry sequel to Salamanca, 
though even then the heavy casualties inflicted on the 
enemy, the 20,000 prisoners, and the 3000 captured guns 
were enough to redeem the campaign from the charge of 
barrenness. In the opening months of 1813 the real 
harvest of 1812 was belatedly reaped. The vastly in- 
creased scale and scope of the guerillas’ activities was the 
direct consequence of the shattering blow dealt to Mar- 
mont at Salamanca and of the evacuation of all Southern 
Spain, at which price alone Joseph and Soult had imposed 
withdrawal on Wellington. Sir Charles Oman makes this 
abundantly clear. It was the old story. To check or 
drive back Wellington the French had to concentrate ; 
concentration meant evacuating outlying districts ; 
evacuation meant the removal of all checks on the 
guerillas, and the more enterprising and troublesome they 
became, the larger the forces that had to be diverted to 
their suppression. Hence the French unpreparedness for 
the master-stroke with which Wellington opened the 


* Dispatches, vii, 456. 
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1813 campaign. By sending two-thirds of his army 
through the rugged Tras os Montes to cross the Esla well 
in rear of the French right, then on the Tormes about 
Salamanca, he completely surprised them and turned their 
position before a shot had been fired. At that moment 
five of the six divisions of the Army of Portugal had had 
to be hurried off to help the Army of the North in its 
unending task of chasing the ever elusive bands of El 
Pastor and Mina and other leaders from one rocky fastness 
to another, usually with the scantiest success to reward 
their toils and torments. As the campaign began, so it 
continued. Wellington pressed on, never allowing his 
enemy time to rally south of the Ebro. Before long the 
French, manceuvred out of position after position, began 
instinctively when taking up a new line to glance over 
their right shoulders to see whether the British were not 
already in their rear. The culmination came at Vittoria, 
where the casualty returns show clearly that some of the 
French divisions put up a feeble resistance and retreated 
after enduring but little punishment. 

Two similar examples stand out where what had gone 
before explains what might otherwise seem a fortunate 
escape for Wellington or presumptuous rashness on his 

. When Foy complains bitterly of Soult’s reluctance 
to close with Wellington at Salamanca in November 1812, 
asking what did it avail to have concentrated such superior 
numbers if Wellington was to go off with his army intact, 
‘ with the laurels of the Arapiles,’ it is the memories of 
Albuera and the sight of the unburied corpses which 
covered the ground on which Soult stood that explain 
his apparent feebleness. The locality was too reminiscent 
of the fate of those who ventured within Wellington’s 
reach to be encouraging. In the South of France again 
Wellington often seems to have been running grave risks, 
both in strategy and in tactics. On the Nive he operated 
astride an unfordable river, over which his enemy possessed 
permanent stone bridges while his pontoons were at the 
mercy of a sudden rise of the mountain torrents higher 
up; at Orthez he attacked an almost equal enemy in an 
uncommonly strong position with two of his divisions on 
the far bank of the Gave de Pau; at Toulouse his march 
to a flank across the front of his enemy’s fortified position 
savours of the manceuvre which involved Frederick in 
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disaster at Kolin. But Wellington knew Soult and 
Soult’s army. He took liberties because he had ample 
experience of Soult’s hesitancy on the battle-field. As he 
said to Croker, ‘Soult never seemed to know how to 
handle troops after a battle had begun.’ Soult could plan 
an attack and bring his troops to battle well, but every 
battle he fought provides ample justification for Wel- 
lington’s criticism. Moreover, the men whose confidence 
in his generalship Soult was sure to shake by his irresolute 
handling had been routed at Sorauren, had seen their 
right turned on the Bidassoa and their strongly fortified 
centre pierced with consummate ease on the Nivelle. 
Wellington by 1813 had established a moral ascendency 
over the opponents he had so often beaten, which is re- 
flected in encounter after encounter. 

These earlier episodes, then, often answer criticisms of 
later risks. Now that the steady working out of Wel- 
lington’s plans can be traced, the range of his vision can 
be appreciated. He had the capacity to take a long view, 
to persevere with a well-thought-out scheme, despite 
mishaps and checks like Imaz’s wanton surrender of 
Badajoz or Picton’s premature and unwarranted retire- 
ment from Zubiri during the Pyrenees fighting, which so 
nearly wrecked Wellington’s whole scheme of defence. 
He looked well ahead and in the end he was rewarded. 
Just as the Somme achieved the destruction of the old 
German ‘ pre-war’ Army and as Gallipoli bled the Turk 
white, so that both in West and East later successes were 
largely earned by earlier exertions whose real results were 
not immediately obvious, so the expulsion of the French 
from Spain was as much the fruit of Wellington’s patient 
defensive in earlier years as of the brilliant campaign 
which saw it accomplished. As Clausewitz argues, a 
struggle cannot be properly judged at various stages in 
its progress but by the ‘final successful result of the 
whole.’ 

But the Peninsular campaigns must also be considered 
in relation to the whole struggle against Napoleon. The 
Peninsula was, as Foy shows, the only place where the 
English could measure themselves against Napoleon, and 
England must intervene with effect in the Emperor’s own 
sphere if her naval victories were to be really conclusive. 
It was only in the defensive sense that Trafalgar was 
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actually decisive, inasmuch as it destroyed Napoleon’s 
chance of a direct blow at England. More than that was 
needed to defeat him. To say that Trafalgar confirmed 
and consolidated our ‘command of the sea’ is after all 
no more than to say that it enabled our Army to take 
advantage of any openings that might present themselves 
on land. Such openings even the greatest naval victory 
cannot automatically create. The Continental System 
was no doubt one outcome of Trafalgar, and the Conti- 
nental System, if quite dangerous enough to us, in the end 
proved a double-edged weapon to Napoleon by helping 
to create that opening in the Peninsula which has been 
Sir Charles Oman’s theme. But had Wellington and the 
British Army proved incapable of utilising this opening, 
who can say what would have happened? Without 
Trafalgar we could not have fought the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, but would Trafalgar have led to final victory 
over Napoleon without the Peninsular campaigns ? The 
sequel to the First of June and Camperdown and the Nile 
was the inconclusive Peace of Amiens. Tilsit, in large | 
measure the fruit of our failure to lend direct assistance 
to our Russian ally, was not prevented by Trafalgar, and 
things looked at their blackest after Tilsit, not before 
Trafalgar. 

The Peninsular campaigns are not to be assessed 
merely by the relatively small British force employed.* 
Captain Vidal de la Blache has described England as 
following in the Peninsula a ‘stratégie de diversion,’ 
because her Army’s numerical weakness precluded her 
from a more direct encounter with the main armies of 
Napoleon. But is the Peninsula properly appreciated if 
dismissed as a mere ‘side-show’? The Grand Army 
which invaded Russia may have been double the French 
forces then in Spain, the motley hosts which Napoleon 
scraped together for 1813 totalled 500,000 as against the 
200,000 left to face Wellington,+ but after Wagram the 
pick of the French Army was always beyond the Pyrenees, 


* At the opening of the Vittoria campaign he had 52,500 British and 
Germans (cf. Oman, vi, 752), to which must be added a Guards brigade 
temporarily ineffective through sickness, two battalions and some artillery 
at Lisbon, making with sick in hospital and other details perhaps 60,000 
in all, but this was his maximum figure. 

+ Cf. Oman, vt, 244. 
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and under 30,000 men were withdrawn for the march to 
Moscow. After that disaster Wellington had against him 
troops infinitely superior to the raw levies who collapsed 
under thé strain of the fruitless chases across Saxony after 
enemies too wary to give the Emperor a pitched battle. 
Had Blucher and Schwarzenberg been faced by the 
veterans whom Wellington beat at Vittoria and Sorauren 
would Napoleon ever have had to recross the Rhine ? 
Moreover, from Austria’s overthrow in 1809 till the 
Emperor crossed the Niemen, Napoleon was fighting 
in one country only. The Peninsula was a separate 
‘front’ rather than a mere diversion; the contribution 
of the ‘ Spanish ulcer’ to the Emperor’s overthrow raises 
the campaigns in Spain above that level. They not only 
locked up half his best veterans, but they involved 
enormous losses both in action and from disease, and the 
repeated failures of the French armies inevitably affected 
their moral. One finds Foy confessing that the English 
soldier is at least the equal of the French; Jourdan 
scornfully disposes of Suchet’s reputation with the remark 
that ‘he never met the English.’ What Foy says of the 
extreme repugnance of the drafts detailed to reinforce 
Massena to enter Portugal, that ‘ gulf which swallows up 
battalions,’ may equally well be applied to the whole 
Peninsula. Soult’s Army of the South probably shared 
their commander’s view that Andalusia was a good 
country in which to serve, but did any other fraction of 
the French find that their lot had fallen in particularly 
pleasant places? To the German, Italian, and other 
non-French contingents and the countries from which 
they were drawn the Peninsula was specially unattractive. 
One can measure the strain on the fidelity of Napoleon’s 
vassals from a concrete instance. A Hesse-Darmstadt 
regiment, the Hereditary Prince’s, entered Spain in 1808 
over 1700 strong, and drafts amounting to 900 reached it 
before its two battalions, then about 800 strong, were 
taken in Badajoz. Only some 370 men returned to 
Germany.* 

In its closing stages certainly the Peninsular War 
contributed appreciably and directly to Napoleon’s over- 
throw. His desperate efforts to get rid of it by coming 


* Cf. Sauzey, ‘Les Allemands sous les aigles Francaises,’ Vol. v1. 
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to terms with Ferdinand VII, which are lucidly detailed 
by Sir Charles Oman, are proof enough of his need for the 
veterans engaged in it. What Sir Charles also makes 
abundantly clear is the close connection between the very 
uncertain political and military situation in Central 
Europe and Wellington’s operations. More than once 
Wellington seems to have missed splendid chances of 
exploiting success: after he had hurled Soult’s divisions 
back across the Pyrenees even more shattered and de- 
moralised than after Vittoria, as Conroux’s feeble fight at 
Echalar on Aug. 2 makes clear, or again, when the first 
hostile army to set foot on French soil for twenty years 
had crossed the Bidassoa, ten days before Leipzig, and 
was expecting an easy advance tothe Adour. This was no 
mere ‘ circonspection habituelle,’ as Foy would have us 
think; not even then could Wellington be sure that 
Austria and Russia would not patch up a separate peace. 
It was no idle or unjustified doubt. One has only to 
consult Professor C. K. Webster’s excellent little selection 
of documents ‘ British Diplomacy, 1813-1815,’ to see 
what scanty regard our Continental allies paid to England’s 
interests. Not tillthe Treaty of Chaumont had committed 
the Czar and Metternich to overthrowing Napoleon were 
Wellington’s anxieties on this score relieved, and by that 
time he had fought Orthez and was half-way to Toulouse. 

In making this advance Wellington was hardly acting 
in accordance with the text-book picture of him as un- 
enterprising and over-cautious, one of that school of com- 
manders typified by the Austrian whom Clausewitz has 
pilloried as ‘ Field Marshal Daun, to whom it was chiefly 
owing that Frederick the Great attained his object in the 
Seven Years’ War and that Maria Theresa failed in hers.’ 
By 1814 Wellington could afford to run some risks, but 
he certainly did not hesitate to take them. Only six of 
his eight British divisions were with him at Orthez, only 
five at Toulouse ; indeed, he only secured a small numerical 
superiority at Toulouse by bringing forward 10,000 of 
those Spaniards whom he had sent back across the 
frontier as too indisciplined and apt to plunder to be fit 
to use. Success such as Wellington achieved in 1814 
may justify the running of risks, but it testifies rather to 
a correct judgment in calculating them than to their 
non-existence. 
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Wellington’s capacity to take a broad view and to 
frame his plans on a just appreciation of what was practi- 
cable may be illustrated from any of his campaigns. In 
1809 he may have trusted unduly in Spanish co-operation 
and in consequence nearly compromised the British Army, 
for his army, like Sir John Moore’s, and Sir John French’s 
in 1914, could not have been replaced if shattered by 
defeat. He never repeated that mistake. After his 
bitter experience of Cuesta’s obstinacy and of the alter- 
nating sluggishness and rashness of Venegas, he never 
again set his army a task which depended on the Spanish 
armies. He was always ready to profit by their doings, 
to use them to create a diversion, as he used Blake in 
July 1811, when faced by Soult and Marmont on the 
Caya, but he took care to be independent of them until, 
in 1813, his appointment as their Generalissimo gave him 
some measure of authority overthem. How fully justified 
he was the campaign of 1812 shows. They did not even 
fulfil the minor réle assigned to them of creating diversions. 
He was checked on the Douro before Salamanca because 
the Galicians had failed to close in upon Astorga. Had 
Carlos d’Espana not evacuated Alba de Tormes, only 
broken fragments of Marmont’s army could have escaped 
after Salamanca. Had Ballesteros done anything to 
impede Soult’s movements when the latter at last quitted 
Andalusia, the great combination which drove Wellington 
back to Portugal in November could hardly have been 
accomplished. 

With the guerillas it was different. Wellington could 
safely base his strategy on the permanent factors of their 
habitual interception of dispatches, their cutting up and 
delaying of convoys and detachments, their harrying of 
lines of communications, their helping to create round the 
French armies a thick ‘fog of war.’ It was rare for a 
Marshal to know half as much about his colleagues as, 
thanks to the guerillas capturing messages and to the 
skill in decoding them of Scovell, Wellington’s cipher- 
secretary,* Wellington usually knew. But to write, as 
some have done, as though the help of the guerillas was 
an uncovenanted mercy on which Wellington could not 


* His papers have been at Sir Charles Oman’s disposal and have been 
extensively used. Cf. v, 317, and 611-618, 
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count is to mistake the fundamental ideas of his strategy. 
The guerillas and Wellington were as essential to each 
other as are the British Army and Navy in any major 
campaign. Wellington reckoned on the guerillas just as 
he reckoned on Blucher’s early arrival at Waterloo—one 
need only glance at the drawing up of his troops for the 
battle and the place left for the Prussians is obviousness 
itself. 

Sir Charles Oman has fully brought out how skilfully 
Wellington turned to account the activities of the guerillas. 
He relates in considerable detail how during the Sala- 
manca campaign, thanks largely to the help of Home 
Popham’s squadron, they effectually prevented Caffa- 
relli’s Army of the North from reinforcing Marmont. But 
what he also makes clear is that if Wellington counted 
largely on the guerillas they depended equally on what 
Jourdan has called ‘ la puissant appui de l’armée anglaise.’ 
If the French never solved the problem of suppressing 
the insurgent bands it was because Wellington was in the 
field. But for having to concentrate to meet Wellington’s 
thrusts, the French could have occupied permanently 
many guerilla strongholds which, as it was, they could 
only raid or hold for a brief space. Systematic ‘ driving’ 
of the country, the development of anything like that 
block-house system which eventually mastered the Boers, 
was not possible so long as Wellington was unbeaten and 
at liberty to move. It is a platitude that Spain was of 
all lands the least suited to the French system of carrying 
on war by living on the country. In most districts it was 
impossible for them to remain concentrated for any length 
of time ; when there was no move in progress they had 
to disperse to live, and so were liable to be caught at a 
great disadvantage if Wellington suddenly assumed the 
offensive. This more than balanced their advantage in 
having, as Wellington said, no communications against 
which he could operate, so that he found it hard to force 
an action when they wished to avoid one. Less hampered 
by trains and convoys than Wellington, they could also 
march more rapidly. But Wellington, if he had com- 
munications to protect, could remain concentrated when 
inactive and so be ready to profit by a sudden opening. 
Of this an excellent illustration is his mid-winter pounce 
on Ciudad Rodrigo in January 1812, directly he heard 
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that Marmont was moving troops away towards Valencia 
to co-operate with Suchet. Calculating on twenty days 
before Marmont could interfere, Wellington stormed 
Ciudad on the twelfth day after starting the siege: as 
D’Urban writes triumphantly * he had ‘ baffled Marmont, 
as he had before done every other French General opposed 
to him.’ 

Wellington once remarked that he had spent most of 
his time in ‘ guessing what was on the other side of the 
hill.’ The claim is certainly borne out by his operations 
in the Peninsula, and it is interesting that on two of the 
occasions on which he seems most liable to criticism his 
guess was faulty mainly because his adversaries acted 
inconsistently or illogically. When, in June 1812, Wel- 
lington besieged the improvised Salamanca forts, and 
Marmont, concentrating every division within reach, 
rushed to their relief, Wellington not unnaturally assumed 
that Marmont’s actions pointed to a determined intention 
to attack. Accordingly, instead of forcing on an action 
directly Marmont ventured within his reach, he awaited 
the apparently imminent attack, ready to launch the 
counter-stroke to which his position lent itself as neither 
Bussaco nor Fuentes had.f At the last moment Marmont 
faltered, fell back out of danger, and robbed Wellington 
of his chance. During the deadlock on the Douro that 
followed Wellington must frequently have regretted the 
lost opportunity, but Marmont’s sudden withdrawal was 
hardly to have been expected. The other occasion was 
his much criticised advance on Madrid after Salamanca. 
Sir John Fortescue,{ for example, has pronounced the 
move ‘a mistake from which issued all the subsequent 
troubles of the campaign.’ But it proved a blow in the 
air largely because, where in Soult’s position nine men out 
of ten would have obeyed Joseph’s pressing orders to 
hurry to the recovery of the capital, Soult lingered in 
Andalusia till Sept. 16 and urged on the King the 
abandonment of all Central Spain and direct communica- 
tions with France to concentrate all the French forces in 
Andalusia. Actually Soult’s obstinacy turned out 
strangely well for France, since it denied Wellington a 


* Journal, p. 237. 
+ Cf. Tomkinson, p. 166. 
t ‘History of the British Army,’ Vol. vitt, p. 589. 
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battle with Soult before the beaten Army of Portugal 
could be rallied and again play an effective part. To 
gain the interior position between two armies is mainly 
valuable as a stepping-stone to defeating them in detail, 
but in 1812 Soult’s reluctance to quit Andalusia, which 
it is hard to justify on military grounds, despite Napier’s 
eulogies of the grandeur and vigour of the plan, neutralised 
this advantage. To argue that Wellington should not 
have abandoned his pursuit of the Army of Portugal 
overlooks the fact that beaten troops can usually retire 
faster than the victors can pursue. Moreover, there 
was nothing to stop Clausel and his men retiring beyond 
the Ebro, in which case Wellington’s position would have 
been gravely compromised had Soult promptly obeyed 
Joseph’s orders and brought the whole Army of the South 
up to Madrid. Really the main lesson of 1812 is that 
there is a limit to what the ablest commanders can do 
against overwhelming odds. As Sir Charles Oman says, 
‘the cardinal fact was that the Anglo-Portuguese Army 
was not strong enough for the task in hand.’ The real 
criticism on Wellington is, as he points out, that he 
left too many men at Madrid; with two more divisions 
at Burgos he could have dealt with the rallied Army of 
Portugal, but even with the extra two divisions, Hill, at 
Madrid, was too weak to withstand Soult and Joseph. 

The retreat from Burgos is admirably described by 
Sir Charles Oman. He shows clearly that not till the last 
stage, from Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo, did things go 
seriously wrong. ‘Till then losses had been small, perhaps 
1200 in action and 1000 ‘ missing,’ and indiscipline and 
straggling not excessive,—was this because Wellington 
halted and offered battle frequently ?—the French pursuit 
respectful to the verge of timidity. In this last stage the 
weather suddenly became abominable, and unfortunately, 
by the carelessness of Colonel James Willoughby Gordon, 
the Quartermaster-General, all the supplies had been 
sent off on a road by which no troops were marching, so 
that for four days the men were without any food other 
than chance supplies like acorns and the herds of swine 
whom they encountered. It was in this stage that 
nearly all the deaths by fatigue and starvation occurred 
and that straggling became really serious. This and this 
only made ‘a good clear retreat ’’ assume in some degree 
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the aspect of a disaster. Yet, even so, some good critics, 
the Spaniard Arteche among them, have reckoned 
Wellington’s extrication of his army from the predicament 
in which he found himself when he failed before Burgos 
as among his finest achievements. Certainly Foy’s bitter 
criticisms on Soult’s failure to interfere with the with- 
drawal of his enemy bear out this view. 

Wellington has been severely criticised for two things : 
that he did not train up a school of generals, as Gustavus 
had done, and that he did not secure the affection of his 
army. Sir Charles Oman has shown clearly that in regard 
to subordinates Wellington was not his own master. 
What chance was there of building up a school out of men 
like Erskine, who bungled so many chances during 
Massena’s retreat from the Lines, or Slade, the cavalry 
brigadier, who so repeatedly and deservedly excites 
Tomkinson’s fury. In the last campaigns, when Wel- 
lington was getting rather more say as to the choice of 
brigadiers and divisional commanders, the abler junior 
men were coming to the front, like Colborne, Pack, Kempt, 
and Inglis. If England had waged another big war 
within twenty years of Waterloo one might have had a 
very different tale to tell about the Duke’s capacity to 
teach men to lead. Of his hold over his men one may 
perhaps say that to be ‘ the long-nosed beggar that licks 
the French ’ was a better tribute than many more endear- 
ing terms, while if by April 1814 the British Army was ‘ fit 
to go anywhere and do anything,’ Wellington’s share in 
making it fit must not be overlooked. Its good conduct 
and good discipline when on French soil in 1814, to which 
Captain Vidal de la Blache bears testimony, may be 
fairly contrasted with the disorders that mar the memory 
of Moore’s great achievement. There was indiscipline 
and straggling after Vittoria had crowned the strain and 
exertions of the great march from the Agueda to the Ebro, 
and one would gladly forget some pages in the story of 
San Sebastian ; but it is not reasonable to dwell on these 
things and overlook the good impression made in Southern 
France and its testimony to what Wellington had done 
to improve the ‘ military virtue’ of his army. 

But the one factor which Sir Charles Oman emphasises 
as the root cause of the French failure is the Emperor’s 
persistence in endeavouring to conduct the war from 
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Paris. That he never returned to Spain is not strange. 
In 1810 he might have come, but he may well have felt 
he had done more than was needed in pouring such lavish 
reinforcements into the Peninsula. Moreover, on what 
he then knew of Wellington, it was paying him almost 
too high a compliment to oppose Massena to the rash 
“Sepoy general,’ who had perhaps caught Soult napping 
at Oporto through Soult’s criminal carelessness, but had 
certainly been extremely fortunate to escape destruction 
at and after Talavera. The campaign in Portugal may 
have modified his estimate, but by 1811 strained relations 
with Russia had rendered a visit to the Peninsula too 
risky. He summed things admirably to Foy : ‘ily a 
trop loin.’ But what is incomprehensible in him of all 
people is that he can ever have expected success when his 
orders, usually based on information already three weeks 
or more old, must take as long again to reach their 
destination, if ever the guerillas let their bearers through. 
However judicious when framed, a plan might be out of 
date before it could be put into execution. Sometimes 
through his being out of touch with the precise state of 
affairs his plans were far from that. By cancelling 
Marmont’s well-designed plans for its relief, the Emperor 
virtually presented Badajoz to Wellington, the raid into 
Upper Beira, which he imposed on the Marshal instead, 
actually landed Marmont on the wrong side of the flooded 
Agueda, with Wellington coming up fast from Badajoz 
in superior force.* Actually Marmont had the luck to 
escape, but had his army been caught and routed the 
responsibility would not have been his. 

But what alternative was there if the Emperor could 
not go to Spain himself and was too far away to control 
and co-ordinate the operations of his Marshals, most of 
whom, and most notably Soult and Suchet, were wont to 
play for their own hands and never give a thought to 
their colleagues? To have given a single commander- 
in-chief really effective control over every army in the 
Peninsula might not necessarily have ‘ driven the leopards 
into the sea’ but must have multiplied Wellington’s 
difficulties fourfold. But on whom should the choice 
have fallen? Jourdan would have us believe that with 


* Cf. D’Urban, pp. 251-254, 
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real authority Joseph would have been equal to it, and he 
certainly shows that Joseph’s efforts to co-ordinate 
operations failed mainly because the Marshals were 
virtually encouraged to flout his authority by being 
allowed to continue to correspond directly with the 
Emperor, who thus ‘ favoured the disorder which so often 
ruined the operations in Spain.’ Wellington certainly 
rated Massena as his most formidable adversary, and in 
his presence he never allowed himself the liberties which 
he took with impunity opposite Soult or Marmont. But 
Massena, even if it is hard to find serious fault with his 
campaign in Portugal, was already past his best, and his 
temper would have been a distinct handicap. His rela- 
tions with his subordinates during the 1810-1811 cam- 
paign hardly suggest that he would have been particularly 
successful in controlling an uncommonly difficult team. 
Foy records that Napoleon called Soult ‘ the most capable 
of our generals * and said he should have given him the 
command in Portugal. Soult’s record makes this judg- 
ment hard to accept. Indeed, one feels that by sug- 
gesting that Soult could have bettered Massena’s per- 
formance the Emperor was, perhaps unconsciously, 
seeking to exculpate himself at Massena’s expense. Soult 
and Massena were alike in many respects, but where 
Massena was merely tenacious, in Soult tenacity often 
degenerated into obstinacy. Massena in March 1811 
slipped away from in front of Wellington, just as the 
latter, having at last received the belated reinforce- 
ments he had so long awaited, was about to strike. His 
retirement was as nicely timed as that which in 1917 
carried the Germans back out of a perilous position on 
the Somme battlefield into the haven of the Hindenburg 
Line. Massena, too, showed far more skill in handling 
troops on the battlefield than either Soult or Marmont. 
Marmont, if free from Massena’s bad temper and from the 
selfishness of Soult and Suchet, as his rush to the relief of 
Badajoz in June 1811 proves, was, like Soult, irresolute 
and undecided in the moment of action. He, too, could 
plan skilfully, but was apt to fail in execution. Salamanca 
shows clearly his limitations. He started well; by taking 
the initiative he gained an advantage, concentrated 
his force south of the Douro within reach of Wellington’s 
right, and then failed completely to close with it or to 
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prevent Wellington drawing the two exposed divisions 
back into line with his main body behind the Guarena. 
By the evening of July 18 Marmont had been checkmated. 
Wellington, once he had concentrated his army, never 
allowed his adversary a chance of forcing on an action, 
and Marmont, forgetting that a victory must first of all 
be won before it can be utilised, went on manceuvring 
after strategical advantages till he had placed his army 
in so bad a tactical position that disaster was prompt and 
_irretrievable. Off the battlefield, in a less exciting en- 
vironment, Marmont could keep his head and was formid- 
able enough, but whoever tried to control the operations 
from Madrid would have found it hard to overcome the 
handicaps of having to make war support war in Spain 
and of having to rely on the prompt execution of orders 
which the guerillas were more likely than not to intercept. 
The ‘ might-have-beens’ of these different com- 
manders-in-chief offer an interesting problem in character- 
study. It is one of Sir Charles Oman’s great merits that 
he makes the different actors in the drama live. They 
emerge from his pages as real men, one knows them and 
their ‘form.’ Sir Charles has often protested effectively 
against that arid view of history which depreciates 
personality, represents outstanding individuals as merely 
the inevitable outcome of their surroundings, and argues 
that evolution is virtually independent of individuals. 
His ‘ Peninsular War’ is the most telling and successful 
of all his protests. From first to last it is dominated by 
the human element. The Spaniards could never have 
driven the French from Spain unaided, because they 
failed to produce a really great leader. The French inter- 
vention in Spain, their successes and their ultimate 
failure are only to be explained by following the actions 
and ideas of Napoleon. Had Arthur Wellesley perished 
at Vimeiro, as Moore did at Corunna, would the British 
Army have been treading on French soil ten days before 
Leipzig ? 
C. T. ATKINSON. 
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Art. 11—THE NECESSITY OF POETRY. 


1. A Hundred Years of English Poetry. Selected by 
Edward B. Powley. Cambridge University Press, 1931. 

2. The Poems of Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson, 
1930. 

3. Poems. By Frederic Manning. Murray, 1910. 

4. Last Poems. By John Freeman. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. C. Squire. Macmillan, 1930. 

And other works in verse. 


PoETRY is the oldest of the arts. Man was a poet long 
before he knew it ; just as, doubtless, often, to the rhythmic 
accompaniment of his stone hammer and echoing the 
jollity of the birds, he sang, unaware that thereby he had 
become the Adam of an art that would find supreme 
expression in the exaltations of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Mozart. The Paleolithic forefather of Milton and, let 
us say, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Eliza Cook did not lisp 
in numbers; he was, indeed, even Modernist in his 
blank indifference to the necessary rules and regularities 
of verse; but, doubtless, the majesty of a sunset, 
the sparkling and rippling waters, the wind among the 
trees, the ever-mysterious silence of the dawn, and the 
gladness of his heart when first he saw the young woman 
of his brief, laborious destiny, moved him, as they have 
moved many millions since, to the thoughts and feelings 
which demand emotional and rhythmic utterance. So 
inestimably ancient and deeply laid is the human tendency 
to sing—whether through notation or by the spoken and 
printed word—that it is essential to man’s being; and 
without it his physical as well as his spiritual and mental 
life must be infinitely colder, less joyous, in all ways less. 

It is well, therefore, that from time to time the general 
output and flow of current poetry should be re-examined 
and its values re-estimated; for its ups-and-downs in 
quality, appreciation, and neglect, its diminution and 
growth in volume, with the strange developments that 
sometimes happen to it, are indications of the graduations 
of human progress and of social experience. It is 
opportune, therefore, that at this juncture the Cambridge 
University Press should have issued a small, inexpensive, 
and pocketable Anthology of English Poetry during 
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the last hundred years. We have through this means, 
though in this example very severely limited, an oppor- 
tunity for reaching some sort of judgment on the verse 
of a period which, in all its aspects and conditions, saw 
extraordinary vicissitudes, enormous changes, far-reaching 
developments. Not even a bulky blue-book—or an 
epigram—could express the fullness and contradictions 
of the upheavals and consequent reactions, excitements, 
and depressions of the century which, as measured by 
this book in the terms of the poetry it produced, began 
with Leigh Hunt and at its conclusion comes to Mr 
Blunden. All anthologies necessarily are inadequate. 
It is needless, therefore, to carp at the imperfections, of 
omission rather than of choice, in this somewhat sparse 
garnering of a voluminous hundred years. When out 
of the massed battalions of Victorian and later poets 
only sixty-four can be chosen, with a mere one hundred 
and six examples of their work, it is clear that many whom 
we should have liked, or have expected, to find in are 
necessarily crowded out. 

The Editor, Mr E. B. Powley, whose preface and bio- 
graphical notes are admirable in their point and restraint, 
is, of course, entitled to his opinions ; and we make no loud 
protests over anything that he has done or has not done. 
But we must at least sigh softly a brief surprise that, in 
a selection of the characteristic English poets of the 
century, George Meredith, whose pagan love of nature, 
poetically expressed, had its powerful and very distinctive 
note, should be omitted; while it really is difficult to 
refrain from shouting when we find Walt Whitman 
discarded, with Longfellow and Emerson in. The poetic 
status of the author of ‘The Psalm of Life’ and 
* Hiawatha,’ to some extent unjustly, yet unquestionably, 
has shrunk in the last thirty years; while Emerson was 
always too much of a mere preacher and tireless platitu- 
dinist to be a true singer. Yet here they are—that 
sincere and high-minded though somewhat faded poet 
and that ever-moralising poetaster—with Walt left out, 
although his vivid, vital, daring, challenging, rough, and 
rousing clarion-verse entitles him not merely to inclusion 
in any anthology of this kind, but even to an honourable 
place in any congress of the world’s poets. Further, apart 
from the persons admitted to his pages, the poems quoted 
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by Mr Powley are too often hackneyed. It looks rather 
as if those lovers of poetry, and presumably they are many, 
who limit their reading of verse to the anthologies 
only, will come to believe that Mr Yeats, for example, 
wrote nothing but ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’; and 
W. E. Henley only ‘ Out of the night that covers me’ ; 
and Arthur Hugh Clough only ‘Say not, the struggle 
naught availeth,’ and so forth. The one same example 
seems always to be used. In this little volume pretty 
well every one of the poets admitted has attached to him 
one or more specimens of his work that are not only well 
known, but very well known, and often are known by 
heart. it may be that this mode of choice was deliberate 
and the most popular examples of their works were 
purposely chosen as best representing the writers; yet 
it seems a pity, for most of them have in their sheaves 
poems of an unspoilt freshness and an equal beauty to 
those quoted. 

One excellent purpose served by this Anthology is 
that it challenges, by means of the good examples of 
verse it contains, the commonplace tawdry stuff, the 
fruit of blatant conceit and incompetence, that is horribly 
frequent in some monthly magazines and in the justly 
diminishing number of those weekly periodicals that 
accept it; shallow stuff and nonsense, commended by 
critics who seem not to know to a public so confused by 
the impossibilities that they ascribe the poverty of the 
thought to subtlety and the baldness of expression to 
a passion for reality. Mr Powley through his selection 
shows what true poetry is, and supports his examples 
with a piece of sound argument in the Preface : 


‘ Who concerned for the good estate of English Literature, 
has not long been forced to the regrettable conclusion that most 
of the poems which appear in the periodical press or are 
collected and published in attractively bound volumes are 
unworthy of authorship ? . . . Why the editors of so many 
periodicals and certain publishers’ readers should be so 
complacent lies beyond comprehension. ‘The duty of teachers 
of English Literature is at least plain. The taste of the 
average boy and girl of sixteen in the matter of modern 
Poetry is sound enough. At the universities a few students 
of the shallow yet brilliant sort do cultivate an esotericism. 
Some of the westhetes recover; others join the staffs of news- 
2B2 
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papers or set up coteries much given to mutual admiration. 
(These are they who add to the output of cheap perfume and 
crackling firework.) Outside the schools and universities— 
as any who have had experience of extra-mural teaching of 
broadcasting upon literary topics can tell—is a large public 
still perfectly competent to distinguish good Poetry from bad, 
yet much bemused by the new versifiers.’ 


All that is true. The absurdities in rhyme—or as Mr 
Powley rightly spells it rime—which come to a brief 
printed prominence for the derision of the few, the 
contempt of the many, and the misleading of the silly 
and the ignorant, are amusingly plentiful. There were 
such cliques as the recent Imagists, generally poor 
copyists of the one person who had led the new fashion 
to some extent capably before it fell to meaninglessness 
and bathos, and the Futurists, those literal echoers of 
monotonous mechanical noises, and the writers of vers 
libres who, with nothing to say in their incapable prose, 
were for a little while accepted as poets by those to whom 
impudence is compelling and talk easier than thinking. In 
connection with all this laboured inefficacy, we cannot 
resist quoting from a book, very nicely printed, issued two 
years ago by an excellent publisher, and preserved for 
its bland pretentiousness and inanity. In charity we 
suppress the silly title. The trouble is that to cull from 
such a haystack—good ass’s food—is to seem guilty of 
misrepresentation ; for rarely can verse, and especially 
nonsense verse, be fairly extracted from its context. 
Yet this passage is not unfair. It is taken—well, almost 
_ at random and without malice prepense, though not with- 
out naughty amusement, and is honestly representative 
of the whole absurd thing. 

‘When summer’s in the open air 
and lantern’s glow and waiters 
drip beneath the streaming time, 
like old tapers for a chandelier, 
we'll shrivel at our match’s wormy lick— 
freezing on common grace 
to measure death with lover’s stares.’ 

It does look as if in that extract reason had slipped the 
harness, or at least that impressions had not been intel- 
lectually grasped; yet a modern poet, whose gifts, 
despite their over-facility and endless over-productiveness, 
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are above the average, declares in an introduction that 
possibly the writer ‘ suffers from the malady that ravaged 
Marlowe.’ Think of it! That drivel, and the decisiveness 
of thought, power, passion, limitless flights of vision— 
despite the weaknesses probably due to faulty texts—of 
the writer of ‘Hero and Leander’ and ‘ Tamburlaine!’ 
It only shows how worthless is much of the commendation 
that flatters and spoils through its untruthfulness the little 
or the would-be poets. That the versifier quoted could 
be lucid and simple when he willed is shown by the 
following four lines, chosen this time not at random but 
because of their unusual directness. In the original they 
are printed by themselves and in italics. 


* The only talk 
is the drip of the tap 
dropping periods 
in the sink’s lap.’ 


Well, there, anyhow, is something that the poet’s 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling might have overlooked ! 
Most of the vague or pointless outpourings, of which the 
above extracts are samples, are the fruits of incompetence 
and of towering vanity—their publication being often 
paid for by the misled poet—but some are honestly 
written, accepted, printed, and published—strange as 
it may appear—because the public are glad to have them ; 
and in this connection it may well be recalled that Martin 
Tupper ‘sold’ very well and that Robert Montgomery, 
Lord Macaulay’s victim, over a lengthy period was a best- 
seller. So that there 7s a market—’tis true, ‘tis pity—for 
sorry stuff, as well as mistaken approbation and apprecia- 
tion enough to bring it a golden reward. 


‘Swing tripe, swing tosh! You need no longer worry 
About your sales ; now Nemesis is drumming ; 
No need to sing of Switzerland or Surrey 
Or ask when immortality is coming. 
Scrawl slowlier, fountain-pen; put by your bosh. 
Prepare to be forgot. Swing tripe, swing tosh!’ 


It is curious that the above stanza, taken from a 
clever booklet of parodies—‘ Poems’ by ‘ Pinchbeck 
Lyre ’—is directed against the very poet who ‘ intro- 
duced’ the foregoing rubbish. And so the gods who 
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observe these follies in silence through such touches of 
pleasant, pricking satire enjoy their revenges ! 

Mr Powley describes a ‘true poem’ rather inade- 
quately. He declares that it ‘ says something intelligibly, 
expresses its message with due regard for prosody... 
and makes an emotional appeal.’ That is, of course, to 
say the very least of a poem. Without those essentials, 
and certainly the first two, it can hardly be a poem at all. 
But in estimating the wonderful mass and wealth of 
English verse vastly greater considerations intervene. 
Beyond Mr Powley’s requirements we look for something 
of the greatness—greatness in vision, sincerity, vitality, 
music, clarity, and eagerness of thought—that was 
frequent with the masters. Is a combination of such 
qualities in a poem impossible to this day with its un- 
certainties, anxieties, and tireless questionings and 
gropings after the shadows of the stars ? We seem to be 
living or lost in an age that has no giants, but only the 
desultory reactions that follow a giant’s age. The 
greatness that inspired our forefathers seems often to 
our jaded senses like a lost dream. But still we should 
look for it and when it comes give it the appreciation that 
is due to any fine achievement realised on noble lines. 
And we may boldly and confidently declare that these 
passing years have not been without such greatness ; 
although often it is difficult to secure detachment enough 
to recognise it when it does appear—as to some extent 
must always have been, in every past period which now 
we regard as great, for contemporaries have never been 
just. It is, probably, enough to mention in the rapid 
succession of time, Francis Thompson’s brief, passionate 
flight that raised him not so very far from the company 
of Shelley and Keats; ‘The Dynasts,’ ranging over a 
mighty stage and lifting Thomas Hardy’s sombre and 
dramatic muse to an ‘argument’ of almost Miltonic 
extensiveness ; with Dr Bridge’s great though difficult 
‘didactic poem, ‘ The Testament of Beauty,’ which studies 
man’s happiness and finds that 


* Beauty is the prime motive of all his excellence, 
His aim and peaceful purpose,’ 


to be assured that the output of recent and modern verse 
is not all ordinary or dross and tinsel, but is sometimes 
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touched with the light and magic of genius; and still 
further to be assured when we read with glow and beat of 
heart Mr Binyon’s threnody, ‘ For the Fallen,’ as noble 
an utterance as any inspired by the War. It marches 
loftily to the strains of exalted music, and lives to prove 
that, with all the wearing anxieties and weariness of the 
struggle, England fought with ideals and for an ideal 
(whatever the little people may say) throughout the stress 
and havoc of those awful years. One stanza of this 
superb poem has been everywhere quoted, especially 
on stone memorials to the gallant dead, but yet it has not 
become stale ; and no better tribute to the lasting quality 
of any poem can be found than such fadeless and enduring 
life. We do not quote that stanza, preferring for the 
occasion others, but the whole poem has an equal music, 


dignity, and appeal. 


‘ With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea. 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 


Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 

And a glory that shines upon our tears .. . 


As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness, 
To the end, to the end, they remain.’ 


By accident, or it may be by design, that poem, 
whose appeal can only be lessened by partial quotation, 
immediately precedes in Mr Powley’s anthology Mr 
Ralph Hodgson’s simple and moving plea for the animals, 
* The Bells of Heaven,’ which, in turn, is followed by three 
of Mr Walter de la Mare’s delicate luminous things, of 
nature and humanity glimpsed through the vision of 
elfin eyes. Familiar, yet irreducibly lovely in its truth 
and its suggestion. 


‘Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon ; 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees ; 
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One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch ; 

Couched in his kennel, like a log, 

With paws of silver sleeps the dog ; 

From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep ; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 

With silver claws and silver eye ; 

And moveless fish in the waters gleam 

By silver reeds in a silver stream.’ 


How eager is the pen to quote such expressions of 
beauty that gladden the mind and heart; but editorial 
limitations on this occasion are of iron and the joy of 
making quotation cannot be even duly indulged in. Any- 
how, ‘The Hounds of Heaven,’ ‘The Dynasts,’ ‘ The 
Testament of Beauty,’ and the examples quoted in this 
anthology from the works of Mr Binyon, Mr Hodgson, and 
Mr de la Mare, are enough to show that our age has not 
been, and is not, without some greatness of spirit, con- 
ception, and achievement. At the same time, we cannot 
but feel that others of the specimens of verse contained 
in this volume must be there rather through grace than 
by deserving. 

The War, on the whole, had good effects on poetry. 
That was one of the very few really helpful results of that 
worse than deathly experience. It brought home to all 
men the realities ; and especially the truths that we live 
on the threshold of the infinite and, therefore, are ever 
close to problems probably unanswerable, yet not for 
that reason less challenging, exacting, and deeply fascinat- 
ing. It is a function of poetry to venture among those 
questionings, reflecting the emotions they arouse, and 
searching—as it were at the other side of the moon—for 
the truths that are hidden. What comes after death— 
this crashing, duteous death ? What of the immortality 
latent in mortal man? Baffling, inconquerable, multi- 
tudinous questions, lifting the mind to awe and wonder, 
and too frequently leaving it lost, bewildered, among 
shadows of despair. Such were among the problems 
raised and in fragmentary efforts answered by those 
younger poets who of a sudden were brought to face sharp 
dangers and hideous slaughter among the trenches of 
Flanders and the all-but-unending watches of the seas. 
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One circumstance of curious interest associated with 
the War and its influence on English verse is that while, 
apparently at the summons of the guns, a new company 
of poets arose to express the deeper note and tumultuous 
emotions of the time, it did little or nothing to renew the 
inspiration of the older and established poets. Mr 
Kipling, Sir William Watson, and Sir Henry Newbolt, 
possibly at the time the foremost or most popular three 
of that class, in their published works had given warrant 
of their powers being in all probability equal to the 
height even of that great argument; yet it was not 
so. Evidently they were born a score of years too 
soon. In prose Mr Kipling and Sir Henry Newbolt have 
since done work more than excellent, and their books 
on the varied, invaluable activities of the Navy in the 
War, doubtless, will be added to the lasting chronicles 
of those years. But as poets they were unexpectedly 
silent. A deprivation and a pity; for there was a call, 
urgent, especially in the earliest and during the later 
troubled or muddled times, for the ideals to be sounded 
as only poetry could sound them. Possibly if any one 
of them had been the Poet Laureate then (and this is no 
ingratitude to Dr Bridges) something might have come 
from the Voice of that Office, for there is no knowing how 
far the need and the opportunity might have inspired an 
uplifting call in the crisis. Yet it was not to be. Drake’s 
drum was silent. 

Youth, however, in all ways, rose rapidly and gallantly 
to the occasion and in poetry left enduring results, bringing 
out the ugly, sordid, glowing, and spiritually splendid 
realities of that more than vast conflict : 


‘ What passing bells for those who die as cattle ? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns, 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons.’ 


Wilfred Owen, the writer of those lines, with Francis 
Ledwidge, Julian Grenfell, E. Wyndham Tennant, Rupert 
Brooke, Mr Siegfried Sassoon, Mr Blunden, Mr Frederic 
Manning—but it is needless to endeavour to list the com- 
pany, for they are almost legion, of those who went 
through the War, hating it, yet recording in verse, that 
still can move and thrill, the impressions that it wrought 
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on their hearts and on the hearts of the nations. It is, 
of course, necessary in this juncture to keep a fair balance 
of things. Any comparison of the quality of the poetry of 
the War-years with that, for instance, of the age of 
Elizabeth would be impossibly flattering to the verse- 
makers of our generation. Merely to name Spenser, 
Marlowe, and Shakespeare is sufficient for that. For 
we had no giants anywhere during the War. But yet 
among the War-poets there was very fine earnestness and 
eagerness with searching sincerity, while the new aspects 
of dangerous life that challenged them received imagina- 
tive examination and brilliant treatment. They sought 
the truth and found it, did those poets at arms. How 
actual is this ‘ Memorial Tablet ’ from Mr Sassoon : 


‘Squire nagged and bullied till I went to fight 
(Under Lord Derby’s scheme). I died in hell— 
(They called it Passchendaele) ; my wound was slight, 
And I was hobbling back, and then a shell 
Burst slick upon the duck-boards ; so I fell 
Into the bottomless mud, and lost the light. 


In sermon time, while Squire is in his pew, 

He gives my gilded name a thoughtful stare ; 

For though low down upon the list, I’m there : 

‘** In proud and glorious memory ’’—that’s my due. 
Two bleeding years I fought in France for Squire ; 
I suffered anguish that he’s never guessed : 

Once I came home on leave; and then went west. 
What greater glory could a man desire ? ’ 


Thirty years ago, shortly after the war in South Africa, 
Mr Kipling, in ‘ Chant-Pagan,’ brought home to his readers 
something of the same moral as that ; but was unable to 
urge it with a similar bitter irony because he could only 
feel the truth through his imagination and sympathy, 
whereas Mr Sassoon had passed through the fires and 
suffered the brutal realities, and had seen his comrades 
suffer them. It is impossible at this point to pass on 
without raising the hand, the hedrt subdued, in loving 
salute to possibly that greatest of them all: the peasant 
lad with genius from Ireland, whose body was slain in the 
War, Lance-Corporal Francis Ledwidge. His poetry, at 
once richly warm with a passionate love for nature and 
steeped in the visionary glow and wonder of the Celt, 
marks him out through its great promise and its perfection 
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—alas, in such brevity !—as possibly the sincerest and 
most natural poet that Ireland had to give us in those 
days. To read his verses is to be transported to a world 
radiant with a new light; human, true, yet of another 
dimension from this that is trampled by the many million 
feet. To quote from Ledwidge, small as is his offering, 
is from its sheer richness strangely difficult ; yet here is 
* A Fear,’ preferred for its brevity : 


‘I roamed the woods to-day and seemed to hear, 
As Dante heard, the voice of suffering trees. 

- The twisted roots seemed bare contorted knees, 
The bark was full of faces strange with fear. 


I hurried home still wrapt in that dark spell, 

And all the night upon the world’s great lie 

I pondered, and a voice seemed whisp’ring nigh, 

‘* You died long since, and all this thing is hell! ”’’ 


Thence, with all possible speed, we come to the 
post-war world and its poetry. How is it with that? 
As Armageddon found the elder poets voiceless, or at least 
unequal to its cataclysmic and more-than-colossal con- 
ditions, as well as to the new thoughts stimulated by those 
conditions ; so, also, most of the poets of the War-years 
appeared generally and promptly to have mislaid their 
impulse during the draggling period of reaction, after- 
wards. Not only the War-poets but others also of their 
elder brethren—besides the three before-named—seem 
to have lost much of their earlier vision and free energies 
of thought and speech. Mr Yeats, for instance, has been 
feverishly industrious, producing new verse and furbishing 
up the old in revised or collected editions; but the 
inspiration that made him has gone. It seems impossible 
for him, hard as he tries, to re-capture any breath of the 
rhythmic, magical wind that blew with wistful melody 
among the reeds of his remembrance, or the glamour 
of those Shadowy Waters that was greyly luminous in his 
young verse. Mr Noyesalso. His jolly and prolific Muse, 
no maid of anzmia she, but a buxom, singing wench, 
was as far different from Mr Yeats’s—except that both 
had over-abundant offspring—as is a Celtic twilight from, 
let us say in a nice carelessness, a tuneful London street ; 
but his work on the whole was good. He was no less a 
poet because he told a story with zest, gladness, and 
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ingenuity. The little people, Mr Powley’s particular 
aversions, who cannot sing musically or rhythmically or 
find rhymes and ideas with any of the skill and con- 
fidence of Mr Noyes, have, with their cronies among the 
smaller critics, made a butt of him, pouring on him their 
phials of thin abuse and pale green envy; but he can 
afford to ignore them. He knows and he does better 
even than most of his true lyrical compeers, or rather 
once on a time he did. But not alone among the capable 
poets he seems in these years to have been caught away to 
religious polemics, and instead of lustily chanting the joys 
and sorrows of highwaymen and other visitors to his own 
Mermaid Tavern, which he can do so vigorously well, he 
has become, it seems, rather a little lost. Even purposeful 
scientific verses produced by lengthy instalments are not 
as helpful and welcome as were his well-drummed, rol- 
licking, tale-telling efforts. 

It is impossible within the scope of this article to deal 
with more than the few poets who happen to be generally 
illustrative of the many, and must leave aside a large 
number, such as Mr Squire, who has risked and sacrificed 
(we hope not finally) a good deal for his breezy journalism, 
and John Freeman—alas, no more with us !—whose 
careful, thoughtful, and entirely sincere utterances reveal 
qualities of prosody, as well as of mind and heart, to be 
cherished as not over-frequent among modern verse- 
makers. And the women should not be forgotten, as Mrs 
Violet Jacob and Miss W. M. Letts, whose verse has the 
true Celtic spirit with simplicity, melody, and a deep 
imaginative sympathy. This from Miss Letts: 


‘I do be thinking God must laugh 

~ The time He makes a boy : 
All element the creatures are, 
And divilment and joy. 
Careless and gay as a wad in a window, 
Swift as a redshanks and wild as a hare ; 
Heartscalds and torments—but sorra a mother 
Has got one to spare.’ 


Some are silent who should not be so, and the naming 
of Mr Frederic Manning among the poets whose War-verse 
was above the average in quality and memorable, reminds 
us that he has been wrongly silent for too long a while. 
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Not altogether so in prose, as his ‘Her Privates We’ was 
one of the most recent and realistic of the popular War- 
books ; but certainly in poetry. It is just twenty-one years 
since his first serious collection of ‘Poems’ was published, 
and the small volume showed an unusual promise which 
has never been disappointed, but also, even with ‘ Eidola’ 
intervening, has not been fulfilled. Within its slender 
scope it showed an unusual range of interest, touched many 
and diverse chords, and displayed a gift for the ironic 
which found, however, fuller and more subtle expression 
in a prose volume, ‘Scenes and Portraits,’ which the years 
have not staled or caused to be forgotten. Here is a 
sonnet, ‘ Death and Nature,’ of incontestable beauty and 
feeling, and a fair instance of this writer’s work. 


‘When my poor bones are hearsed in quiet clay, 
And final sleep hath sealed my wondering eyes, 
The moon as now will sail through tranquil skies ; 
The soft wind in the meadow-grasses play ; 

And sacred Eve, with half-closed eyelids, dream ; 
And Dawn, with rosy fingers, draw the veils 

Of silver from her shining face ; and gales 

Sing loudly ; and the rain from eaveshoots stream 
With bubbling music. Seek my soul in these ; 

I am a part of them; and they will keep 
Perchance the music which I wrought with tears. 
When the moon shines above the silent trees 

Your eyes shall see me; and when soft as sleep 
Come murmurs of the rain, ah, bend your ears!’ 


It can only be indolence that is keeping such gifts as 
there are shown inactive and silent; or perhaps Mr 
Manning has lost the divine assertiveness, more politely 
called confidence, that gets poetry written. 

Having used him as a convenient bridge between the 
elder generations and the new we now may come to some 
brief consideration of probably the best of the moderns, 
Mr Blunden. But possibly, as things are, it is not quite 
fair to him to call him modern, for the word in all the arts 
has unfortunately come to bear a peculiar and unworthy 
meaning. The ‘ Modernists,’ except in religion, are so 
incompetent !—which is precisely what Mr Blunden is 
not. He not only sings and writes effectively, with a 
full appreciation of the music and colour of words and 
their emotional significance, but he never lets his Muse 
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down. This is not to say that all his poems are of an 
equal quality; a condition impossible to any man of 
temperament and feeling who necessarily is sensitive to 
the hour, and the slope of the moon, and the quarter of 
the wind, and the gaiety or gloom of the world at any 
particular moment—and to many things else; but it 
is to say that he has the sense or the conscience (not 
entirely a moral matter) which makes it impossible for 
him to write baldly and rare for him to be commonplace. 
Wisely he has kept close to Nature; he has learnt to 
feel and to interpret her moods and wonders. These 
stanzas from ‘ Stane Street’ illustrate his keen sight for 
natural truth and the loving faithfulness with which he 
interprets and depicts the things seen. 


* Mown, strown are the grayhead grasses, 
Red sorrels with them lie ; 
The buttercup’s beauty passes 
And the proud moon-daisies die. 


The birds have hid in the coppice, 
For the drought has had long lease, 

Sleepy with bees and poppies ; 
Birdsongs, brooksongs cease. 


Brown stems and wan white petals 
Of crowsfoot trammel the brook ; 
Wild hops and sloven nettles 
Shut out its sunny look... .’ 


Wisely, as we have said, he has kept close.to Nature, 
and must be careful not to lose touch with her; for so 
long as she is proved his kinswoman and he her loving 
servant he will remain a fine and true and increasing 
poet. Mr Blunden is, however, more than a faithful 
limner of natural truth, for while he sees the full simple 
beauty of the primrose by the river’s brim, it is with an 
added significance, even beyond that of Wordsworth’s 
mystical appreciation. He has not Mr de la Mare’s 
richness of elfin insight and fantasy, but he also is able 
to discern the winged invisibilities, as is shown by his 
glimpse of * Will o’ the Wisp’ : 

* And this my holiday I will take 
Though churls and fools rush in my wake 
And like a thistle’s down would seize 
A God that takes his evening ease ! 
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So Hodge and Ha’pence lured askance 

See me past further sagbeds dance, 

And squashing where the black streams crawl 
Are left with working mire to brawl.’ 


It is difficult, with all our veneration, to imagine 
Wordsworth recognising quite in that manner Will o’ the 
Wisp, or Queen Mab, or any of their wild company as 
parts of a woodland scene, lovely as was his vision of 
the invisible. It also is not easy, for instance, to 
imagine the greatest of the Poets Laureate seeing as 
definitely as here is shown : 


‘ Rooks in black constellation slowly wheeling 
Over the pale sweet sky,’ 


for in his verse there was invariably a lucent, mystical 
atmosphere modifying the stark reality. This comparison 
between Wordsworth and our living poet is, of course, 
not to be taken too absolutely. It is easy to over-estimate 
a contemporary whose work we love, and to under- 
estimate a master with whose work we may be very 
familiar ; but the association does tend to show that in his 
thoughts and his heart (which never can be dissociated 
from a true poet’s singing personality) Mr Blunden keeps 
good company, and that if he remain faithful to Nature 
and to himself he may find an honourable and a lasting 
place among the seats of Parnassus. All of which tends 
to show that although to the hasty observation—the 
newspaper mind—this post-war age may seem drab and 
unimaginatively business-like and altogether too pushful 
and hurried and worried and full of tramlines and the 
pedestrian crossing of roads for the easy contemplation 
of supernal and immortal things, it is far from being 
altogether deaf or blind to realities ; but is as alive as ever 
to loveliness, sweetness, and truth. 

Poetry is necessary, more necessary than ever; and 
because it is of the very essence of humanity it will 
remain alive. It is as an inextinguishable lamp, newly 
strengthened with every dawn and sunset and glimpse 
of starry skies ; with every gladness and hope or sorrow 
of the heart. It is at once supremely human and divine, 
immortal, mortal; and ever unfailing whenever its 
influence is keenly sought. It has a more abundant 
field than ever for its inspiration to work on, because the 
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world needs poetry as never before. As never before. 
For the inordinate confusion of affairs everywhere now 
manifest over the wide earth is the result of civilised 
man’s passion for improving and arranging and of his 
infinite capacity for mismanagement, helped by the 
- narrow rules, conventions, and fashions by which he lives, 
and his illimitable vanities, greeds, suspicions, frequent 
unscrupulousness, and unspeakably silly ambitions. The 
mere cleverness, which after material success, is the 
foremost idol worshipped in our temples of progress 
proves often a mere stupidity, and being at best but 
shallow is apt to leave consequences far worse than honest 
and simple common-sense would have brought. Be the 
causes what they may for the havoc of blunders in which 
civilisation at present is lost, the world is in a mess so 
involved and sad that statesmen and so-called practical 
men, men of the world, are looking with strained attention 
and anxious eyes to a very doubtful horizon. For to- 
morrow there may be ruin, and the civilised world may 
have to re-make itself on simpler, nobler lines. 

Poetry, therefore, is more necessary than ever to the 
world, it being again shown to be true, as one of the writers 
of the Book of Proverbs has said, that ‘ Where there is 
no vision the people perish.” Words possibly over- 
quoted ; but nevertheless of the deepest truth and an 
abiding significance. Never was the value of Words- 
worth’s famous sonnet more absolute than now. In the 
thick of the world that is ‘too much with us’ we must 
constantly insist on having 

‘ sight of Proteus rising from the sea 
(And) hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn,’ 
keeping to our common ways, the tired ways of daily 
duty, but not forgetting that they all lead—though still 
by the light of the heavens—to rather a dusty end. 

Poetry helps unfailingly, and no one in this critical 
juncture is more generally helpful than Thomas Hardy, 
whose poetry of living value is steeped not in pessimism, 
as the careless say, but in sombre reality. He strove to 
recognise and he saw the truth, in its shadows as well as 
when it was brightly lit by the sunshine, and he did not 
fail in reflecting and describing all that he saw carefully 
and faithfully. Characteristically, he clung to natural 
simplicity and, as with others who have truth in their 
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songs, he was ever close to Mother Earth ; for which 
reason we find him nearer than are most poets and all 
but a very few men to the changeless beauty and stead- 
fastness of the eternal stars. How utterly simple is true 
greatness in thought and in fact ! 


* Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 
With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame ; 
From the heaps of couch-grass ; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by : 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die.’ 


That poem has its morals; and we may end with 
even a moral more. Mr Masefield is the Poet Laureate. 
He has great gifts—in his verse there are music, feel- 
ing, passion, truth, courage, and confidence—as Jasper 
Petulengro put it, ‘ all good things.’ Time was when the 
purpose of the Laureate was to chant, or endeavour to 
chant, formal odes, sometimes pompous, sometimes apt 
and fine as were those of Tennyson, to celebrate national 
events; but generally, in his wisdom, he was silent. Even 
there have been farceurs in that office, but we will say 
nothing of that. Let the dead past bury its blunders! 
Yet the Laureateship should be used, not merely to sing 
an official and therefore an unfelt gladness, that often 
would be sufficiently served by a letter to ‘The Times,’ 
but with the radiant trumpeting powers of the poet to 
lift the nation’s heart to meet and fight the difficulties 
that must beset it. No poet appointed to the office that 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Bridges adorned has 
been, through his gifts, better fitted to fulfil its particular 
duties than Mr Masefield. Hereis his opportunity! Will 
he lead, making the Laureateship real and a national, 
an imperial, source of strength? Will he do his poet’s 
duty, for there is need for the poets’ songs ? 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 
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Art. 12.—THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 


Any student of world trade and its concomitant, world 
finance, can realise that a National Government alone 
can deal satisfactorily with the present unparalleled 
crisis. Political and economic threads are inextricably 
interwoven. It is not possible to declare that we shall 
adopt this or that measure for tiding over the crisis and 
preventing its recurrence without having regard to the 
sentiments of foreign Powers. It is either ludicrous or 
intentionally misleading to suggest that Mr. Snowden, 
that piece of Yorkshire granite, would ever ask for any 
sacrifice from the poor, and especially the unemployed, 
unless with his complete knowledge of the situation he 
was absolutely convinced of the most urgent need for that 
sacrifice during the present national danger. The alter- 
native is a Class Government by the Trades Union 
Council; but even that could not be democratic, for 
it would still preserve some “ aristocratic ’’ element in 
its structure. If there should be no Senate elected, 
indirectly, by universal suffrage there would still be a 
single Chamber, in itself a kind of floating aristocracy 
always renewable, but nevertheless a sort of aristocracy 
which would, therefore, impede the ‘ government of the 
people by the people,’ the underlying theory of Democracy. 

Everybody is aware that the first causes of the crisis 
were the huge National Debt and extravagant expendi- 
ture, including the Dole, while the collapse of Germany 
in June brought matters to a head. It is a very curious 
fact that the devisers of the Young Plan did not really 
provide for what many of us believed was certain to 
occur; namely, a great world-wide depression in trade 
of unprecedented dimensions, which actually began to 
show itself in July 1929. A depression of this nature 
would not only force Germany to declare a moratorium— 
regarded as possible by the financial experts—but it 
would also entail an entirely new settlement of war 
debts and reparations. The Government of the United 
States, it is known, recognises this fact, although for 
domestic political reasons it has not yet ventured to say 
so publicly. But it is only a question of months at the 
outside before it must do so. 

Just to show how the most highly reputed financial 
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experts may be mistaken, one has only to consider the 
operations of the United States Federal Farm Board. 
It was brought into being in order to peg the prices of 
wheat and cotton. Great sums were placed at its disposal 
by Congress. Last year it advanced money to farmers 
and to cotton growers at what it believed to be quite a 
safe figure, but which is to-day above the market prices. 
The Board is saddled with huge quantities of these staple 
commodities which it dare not place on the market any- 
where. In despair it suggested recently that the cotton 
growers should plough under every third furrow of this 
year’s crop after having lost $7,000,000 on its loans to 
them. The fact is that prices must find their own level, 
both wholesale and retail, and much readjustment 
remains to be done. On Sept. 1 the index number of 
wholesale commodity prices in England was the lowest 
recorded since long before the war, although we were 
assured more than a year ago that bottom had been 
reached. It seems as if the world will require years to 
recover from the present depression, and when it does 
so there will be a different basis of values. 

Since 1919 public expenditure increased at an alarming 
rate in spite of the impoverished condition of Europe, 
where many of our former customers had learnt to 
manufacture for themselves numerous goods previously 
purchased from this country. In spite of our fearful 
handicaps governments seemed almost to vie with each 
other in finding new channels of expenditure. The 
National Debt increased by some 300,000,000/. between 
1919 and 1929, although we had in that period paid in 
interest and refunding more than 3,000,000,000/. Millions 
were spent on roads for which productive commercial 
traffic was not in sight and probably will not be for 
years to come. Pensions were granted to widows. 
They usually have some little property, whereas the 
aged spinsters, who often have none, and are, therefore, 
more deserving, were neglected. Officers’ quarters, 
formerly furnished by the occupiers, were provided with 
refrigerators—seldom needed in this climate—and sets of 
chintzes for chairs. 

An Act was passed giving full electoral power to great 
numbers of young and irresponsible girls—I know many 
of them. No doubt other persons are irresponsible with 
2c2 
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less cause, but they form a minority. These girls do not 
pay one shilling a year in indirect taxation probably, and 
nothing at all in direct taxation. They read ‘ thrillers’ 
and swarm into the picture houses, but seldom use their 
brains. It is a fact that the Amusements Tax is the only 
one which, a few months ago, had not only reached the 
sum estimated, but had exceeded it. Amusements are, of 
course, desirable and should be encouraged, but in times 
of stress there are more important things. The young 
women of to-day have tremendous power, and it might 
have been wiser to await the effects of a raised school- 
leaving age before entrusting so much responsibility to 
great numbers many of whom do not appreciate it. Others 
do, however, and would not resent taxation. Some of 
these, when questioned on the subject, say: ‘ We’ve 
never been asked to pay.’ But young girls are not 
the only electors whose mental outlook, owing to their 
lack of opportunity, is somewhat restricted. One of 
the most eminent members of the late government told 
me some months ago that trade unionists are often 
averse to paying their principal local officials a salary 
higher than the wages which they themselves earn. The 
reason, he said, is not jealousy, but failure to appreciate 
the fact that brain work and study are often more 
exhausting then is manual work to a man of strong 
physique. 

Trade unionists arid others, supporters of the National 
Government, have told me they consider the Prime 
Minister made an unfortunate mistake when, in his 
broadcast on the intentions of the National Government, 
he concentrated on the sacrifice to be imposed on the 
unemployed, who are in very poor circumstances because 
rents are so outrageously high in proportion to their 
income. My informants think that if Mr MacDonald 
had commenced by saying something definite about the 
rich and well-to-do the storm raised by the Trades Union 
Council would have been of smaller dimensions. Granting 
this, the fact nevertheless remains that it is amazing and 
indeed incomprehensible that the Trades Union Council 
could imagine that Mr Snowden would ever consent to 
ask for sacrifices from the very poor unless he knew that 
there was no practical alternative if the £ and, therefore, 
they themselves were to be saved. Mr Snowden is not a 
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politician. Office is nothing to him, and what he is 
doing is due to an intense feeling of national duty. I 
speak from personal knowledge. 

When Prussia was in straits Frederick the Great 
insisted on the most ruthless economy. He even had 
the star of the Black Eagle, the premier order of knight- 
hood in his kingdom, made of leather. Bliicher of 
Waterloo memory, had the leather one. Weekly wage- 
earners understand nothing about being still 14 per cent. 
better off than in 1929. The criticisms on the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast are mentioned in order to draw 
attention to one of the great obstacles confronting the 
National Government which itself is the only safeguard 
for the nation. It is not the £ which is at stake. The 
is merely a symbol. National disaster depends on 
whether foreign Powers have or have not confidence in it. 
If outrageous rents for the workers, and some retail 
prices, should be reduced then a proportionately smaller 
income would obviously purchase as much as it does at 
present, possibly more. 

I heard a wealthy woman say recently in a shop: 
‘ Let them (the unemployed) starve if they won’t work.’ 
But great numbers of the unemployed, the vast majority, 
I believe, do truly want to work. They hate being 
compulsorily idle. The origin of unemployment pay 
is sometimes forgotten. When large numbers of men 
were demobilised and found their places filled, it was 
imperative to assist them. Revolution might have been 
the alternative. Gradually the scope of unemployment 
pay was enlarged until to-day there has undoubtedly 
been great waste. Certainly many persons draw the 
dole who earn more than those in regular work. These 
people labour for part of a week, get discharged, draw 
unemployment pay, revert to work, and so on over and 
over again. Some of them have banking accounts and 
pay by cheque. This is bitterly resented by the upright 
worker who is, therefore, likely to support the National 
Government if he vote at all. Many wage-earners, 
however, adherents of the Labour Party, have told me 
since the change of government that they are sick of the 
whole business and will not vote for anybody at the next 
election. If large numbers should act in this manner, it 
is possible that the Trades Union Council may come into 
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power with a clear majority. In that event men like 
Mr Arthur Henderson are likely soon to be swept aside 
by the left-wingers, who are in such a hurry to bring 
about the millennium that this country would quickly 
fall beyond recovery to the level of a second-rate Power. 

The position of the late Labour Government, depending 
as it did on Liberal support, was extremely difficult. Ido 
not, however, recollect that it promised the practical 
abolition of unemployment. It undertook to see what 
could be done in this direction. Its members knew the 
very bad state of our trade better than anybody else. 
They recognised that a substantial recovery in our 
exports was impossible in the near future, and then world 
trade began to decline everywhere. The crushing burden 
of the enormous National Debt and its charge aggravated 
the situation. Mr Baldwin’s Government, with the 
best will in the world, and with unparalleled power, had 
been unable to solve the problem when the numbers 
affected were far smaller. Knowing these facts, the 
Labour Government ought to have started with enforcing 
ruthless economy. It set up a Committee to examine the 
unemployment question. Every student of economics 
saw trade everywhere beginning to decline in July 1929, 
before the series of stupendous financial crashes in New 
York. Unemployment was, therefore, bound to rise 
until to-day it is nearly three times as great as it was 
during the last Conservative Administration, and it will 
become worse during the winter. But in 1929 we could 
not trade at competitive prices abroad in sufficient 
quantity because of the enormous load of debt. 

Some people, including Conservative members of 
Parliament, wished to reduce the interest on Government 
securities. Others desired to nationalise the transport, 
mining, and electricity systems, arguing that freights and 
costs could then be so much lower that we should be 
able to compete effectively abroad. Germany’s railways, 
it was pointed out, brought in an annual net revenue 
of more than thirty million pounds. Shareholders 
would, of course, be given fixed interest bearing bonds 
based on an average valuation of their holdings. The 
Labour Government was unable, for the reasons indicated, 
even to stem the rise in unemployment, much less to 
solve the problem. A reduction in wages could not have 
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effected this, for purchasing power would have been 
very largely diminished and the Revenue have suffered in 
consequence. The Dominions could not absorb our 
products and were not prepared more or less to dismantle 
their growing factories for our benefit. Even with 
Dominion preference our proportion of export trade with 
the Dominions, compared with its total, remained much 
as it had been before preference was introduced. 

It was decided to raise the school-leaving age to 
fifteen. The idea was to check the influx of young 
persons into industry and so to postpone the retirement 
of older workers. But then capital would have been 
given to parents in the shape of allowances, and expended 
on new schools and a largely increased number of teachers. 
Mothers were insistent that the elder children should be 
segregated, and you cannot stamp qualified teachers out 
of the ground. Meanwhile the Crisis was rapidly 
approaching. Some of us had given warning of its 
advent long before. The National Government is the 
only one which can pull the country out of the slough of 
despond. Otherwise the wage-earners and unemployed 
would, as shall be shown, be the very first to suffer 
extreme hardship. The Budget must not only be 
balanced for the current financial year, but measures 
must be taken to ensure that it shall be balanced in the 
future. Foreign markets in New York and Paris must 
be satisfied about this, or else the pegged £ will surely 
and speedily depreciate to a level impossible to foretell. 

Confidence in a nation depends, of course, on its 
credit at home and abroad. In spite of trade depression 
of unprecedented magnitude the United States, in the 
first week of September, issued Treasury Certificates for 
one year for 60,000,000/. at 1} per cent. and a loan for 
160,000,000/. at 3 per cent. for twenty-four years. Her 
credit, backed with an enormous quantity of gold, is so 
high that she could do this. The issues were over- 
subscribed. But a borrower, whose credit is impaired, 
must accept the best terms he can get. In July 1916, I 
saw the late M. Ribot, French Minister of Finance, weep 
when he said he was having the greatest difficulty in 
arranging a Government loan in the States for only 
20,000,0007. We were borrowing there at times during 
the War as much as that sum week after week. 
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Our position to-day is very different. Men like Dr 
Addison, Mr Pethick Lawrence, a potential Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Dr Dalton—a professor of economics 
—talk about a ‘ banker’s ramp,’ and declare that the 
Bank of England instigated it. It is not possible to 
imagine a more monstrous travesty of the truth. Those 
Members of Parliament must be aware that the Bank of 
England was merely the intermediary between the 
Government and the bankers in New York and Paris, 
who would advance the sum required on certain conditions 
only, and we were compelled to accept them if utter 
disaster was to be avoided. The net cost to this country 
of the recent American credit of 40,000,000/. is likely to 
be 5 per cent., while as regards an equal amount borrowed 
from France it will be around 7 per cent., although, 
thanks to Mr Churchill, we are already paying 16s. out 
of every 20s. of the many hundreds of millions of pounds 
advanced to her during the world cataclysm. 

The National Government has, of course, done its 
best in regard to economy and new taxation. It had 
numberless factors to consider and one cannot expect 
perfection. Perhaps the existing untapped sources of 
taxation are being held in reserve for the next financial 
year ; but meanwhile most people will be sharply affected. 
Besides the young ladies already referred to who pay 
nothing in taxes, there are numbers of persons who 
neither drink nor smoke. They live well, often in their 
employers’ houses. They have radio sets and motor 
cycles. Some even purchase new motor cars and pay 
for them outright. During the first eight months of 
this year one of many garages in a small provincial town 
sold 128 cars, several of them to people who pay no 
income tax, and who are not called upon to contribute 
to the numberless institutions which are always appealing 
for funds. Taxing these people would not increase 
unemployment, an important fact to remember. The 
poor man is increasingly mulcted for his thin beer and his 
tobacco. 

Opinions are, of course, divided on the vexed question 
of tariffs. Generally speaking, tariffs raise prices, as Sir 
Austen Chamberlain stated when he was in Mr Baldwin’s 
Government. Apart from tariffs, however, even a small 
rise in prices, when trade is very bad, seriously affects 
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sales. A few months ago the price of cigarettes in the 
United States was increased by a few cents per thousand, 
and sales in July were down by 1,000,000,000. A similar 
fate overtook the American steel manufacturers last 
spring. Working men here told me a long time ago 
that they often had to content themselves with a pint of 
beer once a week instead of daily. The United States 
‘is underpopulated whereas we are largely overpopulated. 
Nevertheless she has now a relatively larger number of 
unemployed than we have, although her tariff walls are 
so high that it is often almost impossible to scale them. 
We think 334 per cent. pretty steep, but it is small 
compared with 100 per cent. Several European countries 
have either practically banned some of her exports, or 
else they have strictly rationed them. In France, a 
country with very high tariffs, trade is so bad that her 
unemployment figures would now exceed 1,000,000 if our 
basis of calculation were adopted. The fact is that 
tariffs cannot create trade when the whole world is out of 
gear and certain to remain so for at least a considerable 
time. 

If the Trades Union Council should come into power 
with a Class majority it is certain that our credit would 
collapse. In the first place the Trades Union Council 
has stated that time is of no particular importance, 
whereas it was, and is, the very essence of the whole 
business. The first credit of 50,000,000/7. was soon spent 
in steadying the £. The New York bankers have stated 
that the second credit for their 40,000,000/. was already 
substantially drawn upon in the first week of September. 
The Trades Union Council, led by Mr Arthur Henderson, 
has various formulas for dealing with the national danger. 
It is sufficient to consider in some detail the principal 
one, for all the others are comparatively trifling. The 
main plank is the mobilisation of a portion of our overseas 
resources which are estimated at 4,000,000,000/7. This 
damns Mr Henderson and the Trades Union Council. 
This vast sum represents the original capital invested, 
which, as everybody is aware, is now enormously depreci- 
ated. But the Trades Union Council and certainly Mr 
Henderson know well that if our bankers and financiers 
could by any possibility have been able to thaw their 
frozen overseas assets they would quickly have done so. 
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Can any sane and patriotic individual—even if in normal 
times he is inclined to regard the banks as rapacious— 
imagine that they would not have liquidated their 
position as rapidly as possible in order to prevent the 
crisis which hits them and everybody else so hard ? 
Why, they were unable to recover even the short-term 
loans, which are small compared with the total of our 
foreign investments. Germany could not find the cash, 
nor could those South American countries, where huge 
amounts of British capital are invested, for they are 
largely in default already and cannot pay even the 
interest on their obligations. Even Chile has collapsed. 
Mr Henderson, of course, knows this, and he ought to 
have impressed it upon his political friends. Nevertheless, 
they urge the mobilisation of these overseas resources. 
They say that at any rate our holdings of United States 
and Canadian securities would quickly furnish all the 
money needed. If Mr Henderson really is not aware that 
this is impossible, he should withdraw into private life. 
Even if these resources could be mobilised there was no 
time for the operation. Time was a vital factor. The 
money was required at a few hours’ notice. Panics 
are quick in their action. Foreigners became alarmed 
and were withdrawing great sums from London. 

The Trades Union Council alleges that, because our 
American securities were in fact mobilised during the 
war, this feat could be repeated to-day. But the circum- 
stances are different. Our holdings then were of vast 
dimensions, and it took a considerable time to mobilise 
them. To-day our holdings are far smaller owing to 
the collapses in the American stock markets and here. 
But suppose it is decided to mobilise them. The New 
York stock exchange, the leader among the score and 
more of similar institutions in the United States, has long 
been in an extremely sensitive condition. In the first 
days of September, when the daily sales of shares 
amounted only to hundreds of thousands instead of 
several millions, as in normal times, a few sales sufficed 
to bring down values considerably. Any attempt to 
throw large blocks of securities on the New York market 
would immediately result in prices tumbling. Only 
the other day a small offering of the preference stock of 
one of the great American railways, looked upon as 
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gilt-edged, brought the price down fifteen points in a few 
minutes, to yield a return of more than 14 per cent. The 
dividend was duly declared. Mr Henderson and the 
Trades Union Council coolly propose to force millions on 
that hysterical market! Even to hold the threat over 
it would at once bring about a collapse. The sums 
realised would, therefore, be negligible compared with 
our requirements, while numbers of people would be 
ruined. Our wage-earners and unemployed would be 
the first to feel the effects. Very little selling, or threat 
of selling, which pawning of securities means in practice, 
upsets the American stock exchanges to-day, a fact of 
which Mr Henderson and his supporters appear to be 
ignorant, so that they are not fitted to lead in a crisis 
like the present. Moreover, balancing this year’s Budget 
is only the beginning. Before the £ and all that it stands 
for can regain its old position in the world foreigners 
require to be satisfied of our ability and will to deal with 
the situation on a lasting basis. 

The ‘ Daily Herald ’ argued recently that although the 
United States has a deficit for her fiscal year ended on 
June 30 last of 160,000,000/., to say nothing of her frozen 
assets in Germany and South America, the dollar has 
not only not depreciated, but was actually at a premium, 
compared with the £ when the crisis burst upon us. This 
was true so far as it went. But the Labour Party’s 
organ omitted to add that the stock of gold in the United 
States now amounts to nearly 1,000,000,000/. or 45 per 
cent. of the world’s supply. It is also increasing although 
the Federal Reserve authorities by no means desire this. 
Her debtors, largely South American, unable, owing 
partly to high tariffs, to send goods in payment of their 
obligations, and unable to effect refunding operations, are 
forced to remit gold—if they can get it. The dollar, 
therefore, could not possibly depreciate in value; its 
credit, unlike that of the £, is too good. Call money in 
the States for long past has been standing at 14 per cent. 
per annum. 

Canada, also, could not have helped us. Out of her 
relatively small population she has, at the time of writing, 
more than half a million unemployed, and this number 
will shortly be increased for seasonal reasons. Outside 
of the North American continent there is not one country 
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where we could mobilise any securities at all, except in 
France where the amount would be too small, even if the 
operation could have been carried out in time. We must 
stress the fact that time was, and still is, a vital factor 
in the present national emergency. Mr Henderson and 


his adherents have not grasped this fact ; but it does not 


require official inside knowledge to learn it. 

Writing as an old friend of the Labour Party, who 
tried to help it, I can see no alternative to the National 
Government if the whole of the country is to be spared 
deep distress, especially among the poorer sections of the 
community, from which it would very probably never 
recover. It is, of course, easy to criticise this or that 
member of the present Cabinet for some reason good or 
bad ; but fortunately none of us are perfect. If, as is the 
case, all those men are in agreement about the necessity 
for immediate, drastic measures in order to regain and 
retain financial stability, they surely must be right. They 
have before them all the facts, some of which will be 
known to very few, and the present Opposition would 
certainly ruin the country quickly. 

I have in my possession a German bank note for 
500,000,000,000 marks, more than ten times the world’s 
present stock of gold. In 1924, just before the new 
currency backed by gold was introduced, it was worth 
about twopence. Paper must be backed by some precious 
metal unless the world is to revert to barter. The conse- 
quence to Germany was that every class of society, 
especially the poorest, suffered terrible hardships. The £ 
might not depreciate to the same extent as did the mark, 
but if the situation here had not been grappled with 
firmly and at once it is impossible to say to what depths it 
might have sunk. In that event wages would have 
purchased little or nothing. Once a panic starts—and 
we were on the verge of one—nobody can say when it 
will stop. There would have been a run on the Post 
Office and other savings-banks which would have been 
compelled to suspend payment. Out of some 20,000 
banks in the United States thousands have closed their 
doors owing to their assets being frozen. The standard 
of living there has been remarkably high and its cost 
proportionately large. To-day she has certainly vast 
numbers out of work who would be glad to accept a bare 
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living wage. But her number of unemployed would be 
far higher if it were not for short time and reduced pay. 
The salaries of business officials who are still working 
have been reduced by 15 to 20 per cent. Nevertheless, 
as has been explained, the credit of the United States 
has not been impaired, for her paper is backed by a 
stupendous amount of gold. 

The rank and file of the Trade Unions do not, as a 
rule, trouble much about public affairs. It is very 
different now that our world credit is at stake. Whether 
the majority of them support the National Government, 
or alternatively the Opposition, they realise that their 
standard of living is at stake, and with it the prosperity 
of the country. At great gatherings the rank and file 
are represented by ‘card’ delegates, each of whom 
represents a large number of men. These delegates are 
men who spend a great deal of time in study after their 
day’s work is finished. They have enormous power, 
for they practically dictate the policy of the Trades Union 
Council. Many of them are eloquent, and speak without 
a trace of bitterness when pleading for changes which 
many of us consider desirable. But during the last two 
or three years the delegates have passed a resolution, 
practically unanimously, to the effect that persons other 
than trade unionists are not wanted in the Labour Party. 
The Trade Unions have had cause to suspect the sincerity 
of some of those who joined the Labour Party when its 
growing power seemed to offer political promise. 

At a time like the present, however, the rank and file, 
most of whom welcome others than trade unionists, judge 
a situation for themselves. My evidence on this point 
is at first-hand and first-rate. I believe that great numbers 
of them will support the economy and taxation plans 
of the National Government at the next election, and 
so put our credit on an unassailable basis for the future. 
They will not, I think, blindly follow the lead of their 
delegates and the Trades Union Council, backed by Mr 
Arthur Henderson. They expect, however, and properly, 
that those more happily situated as regards means, shall 
set a real example, and that employers in private life 
shall not discharge men and women whom they can still 
afford to employ. His Majesty the King has set a most 
munificent example by relinquishing 50,000/. from his 
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Civil List so long as the emergency lasts, which will be 
the case for some time to come. Few people have any 
idea of the numberless calls on the King’s purse for public 
and charitable appeals. The Prince of Wales has also 
set a fine example in reducing his income by 10,0001. a 
year. In view of the great strength of the Opposition, 
nearly all of whose members in this Parliament will vote 
against the National Government, it is urgent that the 
facts of the situation should be explained at meetings all 
over the country in anticipation of a general election. 
But this must be done absolutely without a trace of 
political partisanship. No Party can truthfully claim to 
have set an example of economy in the right direction 
since the war. 

To sum up briefly. The alternative to a National 
Government, composed of outstanding men of all Parties, 
is a Class Government by the Trades Union Council, 
under the leadership of Mr Arthur Henderson until, as 
would soon occur, he should be ousted by a left-winger. 
The Trades Union Council, no doubt, relies largely on 
Mr Henderson’s advice. What that is worth on the 
major point, namely, saving our national credit and 
placing it on a firm basis, we have seen from the proposal 
to mobilise our overseas securities, which for all practical 
purposes do not exist at the moment when time is vital. 
A Class Government would undoubtedly cause suffering 
to the people it would most wish to help; namely, 
the wage-earning section of society and the unemployed. 
It might indeed bring another dreadful calamity to pass— 
civil war. If Mr Arthur Henderson and the Trades 
Union Council had recognised the urgent need, in the 
workers’ interests, for a united front before Foreign 
Powers, the pound would probably not have fallen as it 
did. Mr Snowden made this clear in his broadcast on 
September 21. Unfortunately the harm was already 
done. Mr Henderson in these necessities is very like Jack 
Cade, for he promises in effect that ‘there shall be in 
England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny.’ But 
the penny would not long be there under his guidance. 


W. H-H. WaATERs. 
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Von Biilow and Ludendorff—Elizabeth and Spanish Philip 
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—The Problem of Hamlet—* Builders of Delusion ’—Sir 
James Frazer’s Garnerings—Islam—Fiction. 


It is too long; it has been shown to possess many 
inaccuracies, and some of the later pages devoted to 
character-studies of minor German officials, generally 
in the diplomatic service, are of no interest to English 
readers ; but yet Prince von Biilow’s ‘Memoirs, 1897- 
1903 ’ (Putnams) is of first-class concern to students of 
German and European history during those six years 
which saw many of the fiery seeds sown which germinated 
fatally in the Great War. Von Biilow, in dictating and 
revising his Memoirs, was evidently glad to be ridding 
himself of much of his prejudices, even his loathing, 
especially for Bethmann-Hollweg, whose poor, weak 
policy before the critical outbreak of 1914 he repeatedly 
denounces. Also he paints, almost with loving cruelty, 
what he believed was a true portrait of the ex-Kaiser, 
which, through its praise and blame, proves indeed a 
damning indictment. Frequently, after detailing the 
ready variety, and love of show, the dangerous, uncon- 
trollable loquacity, the smallness of mind, weakness, and 
obstinacy of William II, he refers to examples of his 
ready kindness ; but the reader is bound to feel that such 
softening touches are there rather to relieve the high lights 
of the damnation than for anything else. The unforgivable 
sin on the part of the Kaiser, here recorded, was the flight 
to Holland when Germany collapsed; though hardly 
more so than the fatal throwing-over of Bismarck, whom 
this author idolised. The book tells, on the whole, a 
fascinating story, and the personal sketches of Queen 
Victoria, the Empress Frederick, King Edward, the 
Tsar—no gracious figure here for English eyes—of Lord 
Salisbury, Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, are of 
interest, as also are those of the leading Germans whose 
names became unpleasantly familiar to us during the War. 
The book leaves an impression that Von Bilow edited 
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his impressions after the events were described, but it 
remains an important document. The same can hardly be 
said of General Ludendorff’s ‘The Coming War ’ (Faber), 
for, after the reasonable apology of the ex-Chancellor, 
we seem definitely to fall to a less cautious plane. For 
its self-satisfied misconstruction of purposes and events 
Ludendorft’s volume is one of the least-balanced books 
ever written by a man who has wielded high responsibility 
and had notable experiences. Sometimes his judgment is 
shrewd, as when he foretells, as he did months ago, 
England’s suffering an economic crisis commensurate with, 
though he says ‘ no less severe’ than that of Germany ; 
but his general conclusions and conjectures are as hasty 
and misleading as any wild prophet’s could be. There 
has been and there is, it would appear, a gigantic con- 
spiracy by Jesuits, Jews and Freemasons to overturn the 
world, and the War was some of its effects—and so on. 
In its pathetic manner this is an amazing book and not a 
little vicious of spirit as the author recalls old grievances. 
The ways of Elizabeth with her suitors have ever been, 
for their successful ingenuity, amusing to students of 
romance and history ; and Mr Milton Waldman, in ‘ King, 
Queen and Jack’ (Longmans), returns to that game of 
wits—and no game of hearts—as played by our greatest 
queen, with the added score that this time the suitor was 
the most important of all of them, being Philip of Spain, 
the widower of Elizabeth’s unhappy sister. The project 
was hopeless from the first, especially as the tremendous 
question of religion intervened. But Philip was not to 
ow that, and had he known it his envoy, Don Gomez 
Suarez de Figueroa E Cordova, the Count de Feria, was 
easily able to assure him to the contrary. So the game 
began, and Feria was fooled by Elizabeth to the top of 
her bent; Her Majesty being adroitly assisted by her 
wise and prudent counsel, the most astute of men. The 
whole story is slight, being merely an episode: but yet 
is a complete episode, and Mr Waldman with point and 
skill of pen makes the best of its interest and significance. 
We pass to another woman who in her wide though lesser 
sphere exerted a useful influence. Mrs Ray Strachey’s 
biography of ‘ Millicent Garrett Fawcett’ (Murray) is in 
effect complementary to Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s recent 
life of her mother; as against the account of the 
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militant campaign for Women’s Suffrage it shows the 
constitutional methods used for securing the same end. 
It is a loving study of a quietly great woman— 


‘One who never turned her back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break’ ; 


enduring for the whole fifty years of the hard and bitter 
battle for the Vote. An interesting circumstance. She 
heard John Stuart Mill first raise the question in the House 
of Commons in 1867, and was the victorious chief of the 
movement when the War brought it to triumph. No 
better tribute to Mrs Fawcett for her public work is 
possible than this book, but we should have been glad 
to have seen more of the woman herself, at home and 
among her friends, even if we had in consequence to 
accept less about the public work that she did. 

Thomas Tusser is worth knowing, especially as the old 
boy’s old book has been newly furbished-up with a 
delicious frontispiece, some excellent contemporary illus- 
trations, and a witty and charming introduction by Miss 
Dorothy Hartley; while notes are added that further 
elucidate his many pages of pleasant, readable doggerel. 
How far his counsel would suit modern farming only an 
expert could say; but, at least, it seems full enough, as 
no department of agricultural concern and labour seems 
to have been overlooked in the Hundred and the Five 
Hundred Points of Husbandry, here reprinted. Beside 
the detailed annual round of work in farm and fields we 
have, still in compact rhymes, his autobiography and 
much else, including advice to the eternal housewife, 
which suggests that Mistress Tusser had to live up to 
some exacting domestic ideals, requiring a fair store of 
womanly patience. Thomas Tusser’s ‘Good Points of 
Husbandry’ (Country Life) are as happy a monument 
as any man could desire, as out of its kindly and familiar 
counsel emerges a characteristic English yeoman. 

A couple of centuries or so pass and we meet another 
rural worthy. In the fifth and final volume of the ‘ Diary 
of a Country Parson’ (Humphrey Milford), ably edited 
by Mr John Beresford, we come to the earthly end of 
Parson Woodforde, whose incumbency of Weston, in 
Norfolk, was evidently fairly illustrative of the times in 
which he lived. Not an age of religious enthusiasm in the 
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Church ; but yet this kindly pastor, with his persistent 
acts of quiet charity and his spirit of good fellowship with 
the people of all classes about him, was helpful to those 
who knew him. His church services were left to a curate, 
who was passing rich on thirty pounds a year; and 
although the Parson often lamented his own inability to 
attend church more than occasionally, through indisposi- 
tion, there can be no doubt of the cause of those persistent 
illnesses. Gluttony! Nothing else! Almost every day 
the details of the parsonage dinner are set down—pork 
and pickled rabbit and the rest of it; until the reader 
himself is almost brought to feel the pains of indigestion. 
Rarely did the good man realise that he was a victim of 
the over-eating of meats, though once or twice he hints 
at the circumstance and laments, while still he proudly 
rejoices in his great appetite. This Diary, with its home- 
kindness and simplicities, gives a clear view of an English 
clerical home-life in the days when Nelson was our hero, 
and Napoleon our danger, and times were cruel; the 
winters then being certainly severer than they have been 
for many a year. 

Two books that would have interested Parson Wood- 
forde we must now deal with: ‘The English Medieval. 
Feast’ (Allen and Unwin), by William Edward Mead, 
brings together out of old records, the ways and enjoy- 
ments of diners, roughly between the eleventh and the 
sixteenth centuries. What trenchermen they were! The 
quantities they consumed! Pantagruel was hardly an 
exaggeration of the medieval feaster, whose appetite 
generally was not exactly nice. Cormorants, vultures, 
gulls and herons were enjoyed by him, who despised, 
however, some of the daintier fare of nowadays. Here is 
a receipt of oysters in gravy bastard, to show the curious 
taste of that time: ‘ Take great oysters and shell them ; 
and take the water of the oysters, and ale, and bread 
strained, and the water also, and put it in a pot, and ginger, 
sugar, saffron, powdered pepper and salt, and let it boil 
well.” The table manners of the time also are dealt with 
amongst innumerable other interests, and the unspeakable 
conditions of some of the dining-halls. A book of various 
and especial interest to the reading house-wife ; and not 
only to her. As also is ‘Cooking Throughout the 
Centuries’ (Dent), which with more seriousness, yet 
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also with more strokes of humour, than the foregoing, 
covers the history of British Food and Cuisine even from 
the Stone Age to this day. The author, Mr J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, ends with the moral that the ingredients of our 
meals, so far as possible, should be Empire-grown—a 
sentiment we all endorse. Meanwhile, between the kitchen 
of the Paleolithic man and the tinned foods from the 
Dominions he details much that is curious, and has a 
further moral, addressed for its comfort to the poor 
suckling : 


‘Regret not, little pig, thine early fate: 
Honours are thine beyond the fattening sty, 
We eat thee, brother, and incorporate 
Thy substance, thus, in our humanity.’ 


Mr Frank Gray has contributed a volume of first-rate 
value to the consideration of an abiding and most diffi- 
cult problem, ‘The Tramp: His Meaning and Being’ 
(Dent), and has strengthened his authority in speaking, 
by himself having been for a number of days a tramp 
visiting casual wards. So well disguised was he that the 
officials who knew him well and with whom he had worked 
failed to penetrate his disguise of dirt and appropriate 
shabbiness, although one friend, through an act of care- 
lessness on Mr Gray’s part, did detect his identity, and 
had to be sworn to secrecy for a while. The chapters 
telling of the author’s midland wanderings from casual 
ward to casual ward, and marking the different ways 
in which each of those places of discipline and shelter 
was administered, is more fascinating than most fiction, 
and greatly revealing. The contrasts of the casual wards 
were extreme; from the pleasant decency of that at 
Oxford to others, not so far from there, where the vermin- 
ridden clothing of the vagrants, instead of being fumigated, 
was put into bundles and heaped in a pile suggesting 
shuddering possibilities of the spreading of lice and 
disease, and where the poor wretches were compelled to 
sleep on the stone floor. Yet that earliest part is not the 
most valuable portion of this sympathetic and courageous 
book ; for Mr Gray applies the lessons he learnt—in his 
own home at Shipton he helps vagrant lads to mend their 
ways and be self-respectful and useful—and proceeds to 
a study of the long history of the Law in regard to the 
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Tramp. Cain, says he, was the first of the unresting 
brotherhood, and the last will probably be the Wandering 
Jew. The Tramp’s redemption and settlement in useful- 
ness may seem to be a prospect hopeless and impossible ; 
yet here we see that it is not so. 

We come now to the peculiar and historic language 
of the tramp and others. Mr Eric Partridge, for his fresh- 
minded, eager enterprise in the science and cause of 
etymology, is rapidly establishing himself as an expert, 
and has strengthened his position and the gratitude of 
many students and readers by publishing two works of 
moment on the subject. The first of these is a reprint of 
Captain Francis Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue’ (Scholartis Press), a famous book now 
assured of renewed life. Mr Partridge has not been content 
merely to reprint the work, but with a reverent hand has 
inserted, parenthetically, such variations of meaning as 
some of Grose’s chosen words have attained through the 
passing of time ; for nothing in life, except liquid, is quite 
so rapidly fluid as the slang of popular speech. To look 
through this work is to be caught, time and again, back 
to the earlier years when this word and that were current 
in streets and alleys, thieves-kitchens and the places 
where they do drink. Sometimes, as with ‘ Country 
Dance,’ he is able to correct his mentor; but he is ever 
loyal and respectful to the Captain, and shows that this 
work of re-issue and editing has been to him a labour of 
love. He has remembered also the personal interest of 
Grose, and reminds us that he was in very truth the 
original of Robert Burns’s ‘ Chiel amang us takin’ notes.’ 
Well, this book is proof of the value of the notes the 
Captain was taking. Appropriately accompanying the 
fore-named work, Mr Partridge, as a sponsor this time 
but with his own appended homily, produces a Dictionary 
of ‘American Tramp and Underworld Slang,’ edited 
by Mr Godfrey Irwin; also, in its peculiar department, 
necessary and valuable. It is curious to note how widely 
changed from English argot is the general slang of the 
* other side,’ though obviously there are in America many 
borrowings and derivatives from us. 

As cricket is the King of Games, so books upon cricket 
prove the most readable of all the literature devoted to 
pastimes and sports. Mr E. H. D. Sewell’s ‘Cricket 
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Up-to-Date’ (Murray) is more serious and severe than 
most volumes of its kind ; and for that reason is the more 
valuable. The great game needs plain speaking, as since 
the War it certainly has lost some zest, skill and true 
spirit of play. Mr Sewell points out with frankness the 
defects and does not leave them there. He suggests 
reforms and, best of all, gives advice to young players 
which, sensibly followed, should not only make them 
better cricketers, but also should rid the game of the 
faults which mar its joy and popularity. Every sports- 
master should read this book and impress its precepts 
upon his pupils. One point only bids us question Mr 
Sewell. He is severe on Macdonald, a Test player, for 
leaving Australia and qualifying for Lancashire; and 
forgets the precedents long before set by Murdoch and 
Spofforth in qualifying and playing for Sussex when 
eventually they came home. But possibly the motives 
of the transference between those cases were different. 

A year or so ago Dr E. W. Naylor produced an amusing 
little book in which it was shown how some of the poets, 
and especially Tennyson and Browning, in their works, 
through ignorance, misused the terms of music. He has 
followed that with ‘Shakespeare and Music’ (Dent), 
in which, on the contrary, with many able verbal illustra- 
tions, he proves how thoroughly the greatest of the poets 
understood music and, doubtless, practised it. Those 
were the days when England sang—she still was a merrie 
land—and Shakespeare used effectually in his plays 
the invaluable aid that music gives, especially to an 
audience conversant with the art. Thirty-five years have 
elapsed since first this book was published. It is so 
excellent an addition to the Shakespearian shelf that 
the interval should not have been so long. And now 
Shakespeare once more. This time the perplexities and 
unending continuousness of the problems implicit in 
‘Hamlet’ (Cambridge University Press) are described 
and receive illustration in Mr A. J. A. Waldock’s study of 
theories set loose by earlier Shakespearian critics, and not 
settled yet. His summing up, expressed in the last few 
lines of his book, is so much to the point that future 
commentators, a tribe certain to be numbered by hundreds 
and to persist for centuries, may well remember it. 
‘ There is no one, in history or in literature, like Hamlet. 
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All that humanity i is, all that humanity might be, seem 
figured in him. It is no wonder if we find it a task of 
some difficulty to pluck out all the mysteries of his soul.’ 
Very true! Mr Waldock studies the theories of Hamlet’s 
character and purpose, especially as they were set down 
by Goethe, Coleridge and Professor Bradley. Also, he 
gives close attention to the later assertions of psycho- 
analysts ; and in the end comes to the conclusion quoted 
above, and to the incontestable assertion that the play 
has its divine carelessness and never can be successfully 
subject to an absolute analysis. A suggestive book. 

Mr Henshaw Ward’s ‘ Builders of Delusion’ (Murray) 
is a delightful piece of work, frank and witty, examining 
the views, theories on life and the eternities, faiths 
and credulities that we hold. It does not positively 
destroy, but it does suggest the needs of re-establishment 
in many walks of thought and faith ; and ‘ puts through 
_ the sieve ’ the—may we say—Victorian and pre- Victorian 

ideas of God, Hell and much else which now is looked at 
with kinder and wiser eyes and hearts. Scientific, as 
well as religious dogmas—or delusions—are examined ; 
and the result, to put it briefly, is such a kindly upheaval 
of many current or recent conclusions that the book 
deserves attention and should do good. Moreover, it is so 
fresh and apt in its expression and its verbal illustrations, 
for although American it has a wide ‘ English-speaking ’ 
bent, that it entertains as well as stimulates. This Review 
has so often paid due tribute to Sir James Frazer, who 
has been among its most acceptable contributors, for his 
great work as anthropologist, essayist, classical scholar 
and many things else, that it is unnecessary to do more 
here and now than give a welcome to his ‘Garnered 
Sheaves’ (Macmillan) and declare that it is a helpful 
addition to the well-filled shelf of books, of wide and 
profound learning expressed in balanced prose, with which 
he has won the gratitude of scholars. In this volume he 
has not merely reprinted certain of his essays, addresses 
and reviews on many aspects of spiritual and intellectual 
life, but has added notes bringing them up to date. The 
addendum to his essay on the Language of Animals is, 
however, more than a note, being a new essay of sub- 
stantial importance. 

We pass to the East and to Islam. Other valuable 
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studies of the Mohammedan systems of laws and social 
regulations exist and are available; but none can be 
more lucid, compact and therefore serviceable than the 
‘Introduction to the Sociology of Islam’ (Williams 
and Norgate), written by Mr Reuben Levy, the Lecturer 
in Persian at Cambridge University, and published under 
the auspices of the Trustees of the late Herbert Spencer 
in continuance of his Descriptive Sociology. The necessity 
of such detailed exposition is evident when it is recog- 
nised how entirely the government and organisation of 
Islam were based on the plain words of the Koran, which 
had sprung mainly from the inspiration of one man— 
truly a superman, but yet in fact illiterate. Contradic- 
tions and special cases have, therefore, necessarily been 
met by prudent interpretations and compromise; and 
brilliantly has Mr Levy threaded his way through the 
tangled wilderness of authorised apothegms and regula- 
tions and made things as definite as possible. In this 
volume, the first of two to complete the work, he has 
traced the geographical extension of Islam; has studied 
the grades of society and the widespread influences due 
to the system of slavery, with the status of women and of 
children requiring, of course, examination of the effects 
of marriage and divorce; passing on to Islamic Jurispru- 
dence and the Caliphate which, during and since the War, 
has changed its character remarkably. 

Many bricklayers, business men and even women- 
police will not care for Rachel Ferguson’s ‘The Brontés 
went to Woolworth’ (Benn) for the simple reason 
that some folk are inevitably blind to blue moonlight ; 
nevertheless it is a thing of joy, imaginative and wisely 
nonsensical. It is not to be read on a full tummy or with 
sleepy eyes, because the faintest lapse of attention may 
snap the gossamer threads which keep coherent and 
consistent a well-balanced and close-knit fantasy. Of 
course, it is all due to ‘ Horry,’ who masquerades in these 
pages as ‘Toddy’; and brings together the feminine 
Carne family, with the dead Father occasionally inter- 
vening, and those mysterious others who, though almost 
as real as reality, yet certainly aren’t. Amongst them, 
Charlotte and Emily, and in a small way poor Bramwell 
and Anne—not so nice are any of the Brontés as we had 
believed, and certainly bringing a worse aspect of Emily’s 
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treatment of the dog Keeper than we had accepted. 
However, the book will be found delicious by some of 
the best ; our one and only uncertainty being over that 
mushroom. We can believe every other splendid incredi- 
bility of which it tells; but not quite that. Of no less 
high standard of charm, though serious, treating even of 
the tragical shadows of life, is Mary Frances McHugh’s 
story of her childhood in Western Ireland, ‘ Thalassa’ 
(Macmillan). Among the flat, scant-grassed fields, with 
the whitewashed cottages and the distant blue-grey hills, 
beside the Atlantic, ‘whose murmuring voice, with us 
night and day, is as much part of us as the surging 
of blood through our veins,’ she grew, and brings us to 
know her friends there, mainly among the peasantry ; 
beginning with the Tullys, the account of the final parting 
from whom stirs the heart to the warmth of tears. True 
people these, and attractive though deeply pathetic some 
of them seem, as, looking towards us over the years, and 
from beyond that hideous cataclysm which brought into 
existence the Irish Free State, it is like catching glimpses 
of a lost condition, so changed was the Ireland of those 
days from now. Among the real people brought to our 
view in these pages is Parnell of the tragic eyes ; the fallen 
dictator in the months of despair before his death. No 
kindlier, more simply moving book than this has been 
written ; and beside its humanity it has something of the 
visionary enchantment that belongs to the ancient Irish 
hills. After those examples of the modern novel it is 
interesting and not without entertainment to turn to the 
translation of Otto Ludwig’s ‘Between Heaven and 
Earth’ (Gowans and Gray: Glasgow) which has the 
setting, the seriousness and the dignity, as well as the 
melodramatic intensity, of established German fiction 
at its best. The story is not one to epitomise—the title 
gives evidence of that; and, of course, measured by some 
standards, it may justly be called old-fashioned, for it 
tries to teach a moral—which never may be done nowa- 
days !—and the eyes of its Appolonius do occasionally 
‘glitter with frenzy.’ But yet it entertains enough to 
make it an excellently readable half-crowns-worth. 
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